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FROM THE REVOLUTION: 


TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 


* 


BOOK III. 
CHAPTER X. 


$ 1. State of the iſland of Martinique. & II. Expe- 
dition | againſt that iſland. & III. Attempt upon 
St. Pierre. & IV. Deſcent on the iſland of Gua- 
daloupe. & V. Skirmiſhes with the iſlanders. 
$ VI. Fort-Lowis reduced. Fate of Colonel Debri- 
ſay. S VII. The Engliſh fleet ſails to Dominique. 
8 VIII. General Barrington takes Gofier, and 
forms the poſt of Licorne. & IX. He takes Petit- 
Bourg and St. Mary's. The iſland capitulates. & X. 
Nana ꝙ Mayigalante taken by General Barrington. 
- & XI. He returns to England. & XII. Treaty 
_ - with the Indians in North- America. $ XIII. 
Plan of the campaign. & XIV. Ticonderoga and 
Crown- Point 1 by the French. & XV. 
Nor. V. B ', General” 
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General Amherſt embarks on Lake Champlain. 
$ XVI. Niagara reduced. & XVII. Introduction 
to the expedition againſt Quebeck, & XVIII. 
General Wolfe lands on tbe Hand of Orleans. 
XIX. Aud takes Point-Levi. & XX. Engliſo 
fleet damaged by a ſtorm. & XXI. General Wolfe 
encamps near the falls of the river Montmorenci. 
$ XXII. Aud attacks the French. entrenchments 
there, but is repulſed. & XXIII. Brigadier Mur- 
ray detached up the river. & XXIV. Council of 
war called. & XXV. The troops land at the 
 heighths of Abraham. & XXVI. Battle of Quebeck. 
$ XXVII. Puebeck taken, § NXVL: _Ke- 
joicings in England. 1 


581. FFAVING Aniſhed the . 


actions achieved in the European ſeas 
by the naval force of Great-Britain within the 


compaſs of the preſent year, we ſhall now proceed 


to record the exploits of the Britiſh. arms within 
the tropicks, and particularly the expedition to 


Ml/artinique and Guadaloupe, which is ſaid to have 


ſucceeded even beyond the expectation of the mi- 
niſtry. A plan had been formed for improving 


the ſucceſs: of the preceding year in North-Ame- 
rica, by carrying the Britiſh arms up the river 
St. Laurence, and beſieging Quebeck, the capital 


of Canada. The armament employed againſt the 
French iſlands of Martinique and Guadaloupe con- 


ſtituted part of this deſign, inaſmuch as the troops 
embarked on that expedition were, in caſe of a 


miſcarriage at Martinique, intended to reinforce 
the Britiſh army in North-Americg, which was 
juſtly conſidered as the, chief ſeat of the War. 

7 : What 


GEORGE 1 


3 


What hope of ſucceſs the adminiſtration conceived © HA P. 
from an attempt upon Martinique may be gueſſed 3 


from the ſtate of that iſland, as it appeared in a 
memorial preſented by the French King's lieute- 
nants of its ſeveral diſtricts, to the General of the 
French iſland, in conſequence of an order iſſued 
in November, for holding them in readineſs to 
march and defend the iſland from the Engliſh, of 
whoſe deſign they were appriſed. They repreſent- 
ed, that the trade with the Dutch was become 


their ſole dependence; that they could expect no 


ſuccour from Europe, by which they had been 
abandoned ever ſince the commencement of the 
war: that the traders veſted with the privileges of 
trafficking among them had abuſed the intention 
of the General, and, inſtead of being of ſervice to 


the colony, had fixed an arbitrary price for all the 


proviſions which they brought in, as well as for 
the commodities which they exported; of conſe- 
quence, the former was valued at as high a price 
as their avarice could exact, and the latter ſunle 
as low in value as their own Telfiſh hearts could 


conceive: that the colony for two months had 


been deſtitute of all kinds of proviſion; the com- 
modities of the planters lay upon their hands; and 
their negroes were in danger of periſhing through 
hunger; a circumſtance that excited the appre- 
denſion of the moſt dreadful conſequences; as to 
ſlaves, half-ſtarved, all kinds of bondage were 
equal; and people reduced to ſuch a ſituation were 
often driven to deſpair, ſeeking in anarchy and 
confuſion a remedy from the evils by which they 
were oppreſſed: that the beſt provided of the in- 
habitants laboured under the want of the common 


52441 B 2 . neceſſaries 
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B OO k neceſſaries of life; and others had not ſo much as a 
II. grain of ſalt in thier houſes: that there was an irre- 

8 parable ſcarcity of ſlaves to cultivate their land; 
and the planters were reduced to the neceſſity of 
killing thier own cattle to ſupport the lives of thoſe 
who remained alive; ſo that the mills were no 
jonger worked, and the inhabitants conſumed be- 

forehand what ought to be reſerved for their ſuſ- 
tenance, in caſe of being blocked up by the enemy. 
They deſired, therefore, that the General would 
ſuppreſs the permiſſions granted to particular 
merchants, and admit neutral veſſels freely into 
their ports, that they might trade with the coloniſts = 
unmoleſted and unreſtrained. They obſerved, that 
the citadel of Port-Royal ſeemed the principal 
object on which the ſafety and defence of the coun- 

| 5 try depended; as the loſs of it would be neceſſarily 

attended with the reduction of the whole iſland : 

they, therefore, adviſed that this fort ſhould be 

properly provided with every thing neceſſary for |, 
its ſafety and defence; and that magazines of 
proviſion as well as ammunition ſhould be eſta- 

Hp 13 dliſnhed in different quarters of the iſland. This 

| | remonſtrance plainly proves that the iſland was 

| wholly unprepared to repel the meditated invaſion, 

1 | and juſtifies the plan adopted by the miniſtry of 

| Great-Britain. The regular troops of Martinique 

=: conſiſted of about twengy independent companies 

greatly defective in point of number. The militia 

was compoſed of burghers and planters diſtreſſed | 
and diffatisfied, mingled with a parcel of wretched 
* negro ſlaves, groaning under the moſt intolerable 
; miſery, from whence they could have no hope of 
deliverance bur by a Fu change of maſters; 
gs bh their 


GEORG E II. 
their magazines were empty, and their fortifica- 
tions out of repair. 


$ IT. Such was the ſtate of Martinique, when 
the inhabitants every day expected a viſit from 


5 
CHAP. 
XI. 


wr 
S739. 


the Britiſh armament, whoſe progreſs we ſhall 


now relate. On the twelfth day of November, in 
the preceding year, Captain Hughes failed from 
St Helen's with eight fail of the line, one frigate, 
four bomb-ketches, and a fleet of tranſports, 
having on board ſix regiments of infantry, and a 
detachment of artillery, beſides eight hundred 


marines diſtributed among the ſhips of war; this 


whole force being under the command of Major- 
General Hopſon, an old experienced officer, 
aſſiſted by Major-General Barrington, the Colo- 


nels Armiger and Haldane, the Lieutenant-Colo- 


_ nels Trapaud and Clavering, acting in the capa- 
city of brigadiers. After a voyage of ſeven weeks 
and three days, the fleet arrived at Barbadoes ,and 
anchored in Carliſle-bay, where they joined Com- 
modore Moore, appointed by his Majeſty to 
command the united quadron, amounting to ten 
ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and bomb- 


ketches. Ten days were employed. in ſupplying 
the fleet with wood and water, in waiting for the 


hoſpital ſhip, in reviews, re-embarkations, coun- 
cils of War, aſſemblies of the council belong- 


ing to the iſland, in iſſuing proclamations, and 


beating up for My ings At length, every 


great ſhip being reinforced with forty, negroes, to 5 


be employed in drawing the artillery; and the 


troops, which did not exceed five thouſand eight 


hundred men, being joined by two hundred 
Highlanders, belonging to the ſecond battalion 


| of the regiment commanded by Lord John Murray 


B 3 3 
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7 . from Scotland, under convoy of the ſhip Ludlow- | 


caſtle, the whole armament ſailed from Carliſle- 
bay on the thirteenth day of January: but by this 
time the troops, unaccuſtomed to a hot climate, 
were conſiderably © weakened and reduced by 
fevers, diarrhceas, the ſcurvey, and the ſmall-pox ; 


which laſt diſeaſe had unhappily broke out amongſt 


the tranſports. Next morning the ſquadron diſ- 
covered the iſland of Martinique, which was the 


place of its deſtination. The chief fortification of 


Martinique was the citadel of Port-Royal, a 
regular fort, garrifoned by four companies that 
did not exceed the number of one hundred and 


fifty men, thirty-ſix bombardiers, eighty Swiſs, 


and fourteen officers. One hundred barrels of 
beef conſtituted their whole ſtore of proviſion ; 


and they were deſtitute of all other neceſſaries. 


They were almoſt wholly unprovided with water 
in the ciſterns, with ſpare carriages for their 
cannon, match, wadding, and langrage : they 
had but a ſmall ſtock of other ammunition, and 


the walls were in many parts decayed. The only 
preparations they had made for receiving the 


Engliſh were ſome paltry entrenchments thrown 


up at St. Pierre, and a place called Caſdenavires, 
where they imagined the deſcent would probably 
be attempted. On the fifteenth day of the month, 

the Britiſh ſquadron entered the great bay of 


Port-Royal, ſome of the ſhips being expoſed to 


the ſhot of a battery erected on the iſle de Ranieres, 
alittle iſland about half way up the bay. At their 
firſt appearance, the F loriſſant, of ſeventy-four 


guns, which had been. o roughly handled by 
32 aptain 
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Captain Tyrrel, in the Buckingham, then lying CHAP. 


under the guns of Fort Negro, along with two waz 
1759. 


frigates, turned up under the Citadel, and came to 
an anchor in the Carenage, behind the fortifica- 


tion. One frigate, called the Veſtal, under favour 


of the night, made her eſcape through the tranſ- 
ports, and directed her courſe for Europe; where 
ſhe was taken by Captain Hood, as we have already 
related. Next day three ſhips of the line were 
ordered to attack Fort Negro, a battery at the 
diſtance of three miles from the Citadel, which, 
being mounted with ſeven guns only, was ſoon 


filenced, and immediately poſſeſſed by a detach- 


ment of marines and ſailors; who being landed in 
flat-bottomed boats, clambered up the rock, and 
entered through the embraſures with their bayonets 
fixed; here, however, they met with no reſiſtance. 


The enemy had abandoned the fort with precipi- 


tation. The Britiſh colours were immediately 
hoiſted, and ſentinels of marines poſted upon the 
parapet. The next care was to ſpike and diſable 
the cannon, break the carriages, and deſtroy the 
powder which they found in the magazine: never- 
theleſs, the detachment was ordered to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of the battery. This ſervice being ſucceſs- 
fully performed, three ſhips were ſent to reduce the 
other battery at Caſdenavires, which conſiſted only 
of four guns, and theſe were ſoon rendered un- 


ſerviceable. The French troops, reinforced with. 


militia which had been detached from the Citadel 
to oppoſe the diſembarkation, perceiving the whole 
Britiſh ſquadron, and all the tranſports, already 


within the bay, and Fort Negro occupied by the 


marines, retired to Port-Royal, leaving the beach 
B 4 open; 
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open; ſo that the Engliſh troops were landed with- 
out oppoſition, and, being formed, advanced into 
the country towards Fort Negro, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which they lay all night upon their 
arms; while the fleet, which had been galled by 


 bomb-ſhells from the Citadel, ſhifted their ſtation, 


and ſtood farther up the bay. By ten next day 
the Engliſh officers had brought up ſome field- 
pieces to an eminence, and ſcoured the woods, 
from whence the troops had been greatly annoyed 
by the ſmall ſhot of the enemy during the beſt part 
of the night, and all that morning. At noon the 
Britiſh forces advanced in order towards the hill 
that overlooked the town and citadel of Port- 
Royal, and ſuſtained a troubleſome fire from ene- 


mies they could not ſee; for the French militia 


were entirely covered by the woods and buſhes. 
This eminence, called the Morne Tortyeſon, 
though the moſt important poſt of the whole 

iſland, was neglected by the General of Marti- 
nique, who had reſolved to blow up the fortifica- 
tions of the citadel : but, luckily for the iſlanders, 


he had not prepared the materials for this opera- 


tion, which muſt haye been attended with the im- 
mediate deſtruction of the capital, and indeed of 
the whole country, Some of the inferior officers, 
knowing the importance of the Morne Tortueſon, 
reſolved to defend that poſt with a body of the 
militia, which was reinforced by the garriſons of 
Fort Negro and Caſdenayires, as well as by ſome 


ſoldiers detached from the F loriſſant: but, not- 


withſtanding all their endeavours, as they were 


entirely vnprovided with cannon, extremely defec- 


tiye in point of Ap e Aren by the puſil- 
2 lanimity 
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lanimity of their Governor, and in a great meaſure CHAP. 


diſconcerted by the general conſternation that pre- 
vailed among the inhabitants, in all probability 
they could not have withſtood a ſpirited and well- 
conducted attack by regular forces. About two 
o'clock General Hopſon thought proper to deſiſt 
from his attempt. He gave the Commodore to 
underſtand that he could not maintain his ground, 
unleſs the ſquadron would ſupply him with heavy 


_ cannon, landed near the town of Port-Royal, at a 


ſavannah, where the, boats muſt have been greatly 


expoſed to the fire of the enemy, or aſſiſt him in 
attacking the Citadel by ſea, while he ſhould make 


his approaches by land. Both theſe expedients 5 


being deemed impracticable by a council of war, 


the troops were recalled from their advanced poſts, 


and re- embarked in the evening, without any con- 
ſiderable moleſtation from the enemy. Their at- 
tempt on the Morne Tortueſon had coſt them ſe- 
veral men, including two officers, killed or wounded 


in the attack; and in revenge for this loſs, they 


burned the ſugar-canes, and deſolated the country 
in their retreat. The inhabitants of Martinique 
could hardly credit the teſtimony of their own 
ſenſes, when they ſaw themſelves thus delivered 
from all their fears, at a time when they were over- 
whelmed with terror. and confuſion ; when the 

principal individuals among them had reſigned all 
| | 1 | | thought 


* The Commodore offered to land the cannon on the other fide 
of Point Negro, at a place equally near the road from the Engliſh 
army to Port-Royal, and even cauſe them to be drawn up by the 
ſeamen, without giving the troops the leaſt trouble, But this offer 
was not accepted. General Hopſon afterwards declared, that he 


did not underſtand Mr, Moore's meſſage in the ſenſe which it was 


meant to imply. p 
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thought of further reſiſtance, and were actually aſ- 
ſembled at the publick hall in Port-Royal, to ſend 
deputies to the Engliſn General, with propoſals of 
capitulation and ſurrender. 

$ III. The majority of the Britiſh officers, who 
conſtituted a council of war held for this pur- 
poſe “, having given their opinion, that it might 
be for his Majeſty's ſervice to make an attack 
upon St. Pierre, the fleet proceeded to that part of 
the iſland, and entered the bay on the nineteenth. 
The Commodore told the General, that he made 
no doubt of being able to reduce the town of St. 
Pierre; but as the ſhips might be diſabled in the 
attack, ſo as not to be in a condition to proceed 


immediately on any material ſervice; as the troops 


might be reduced in their numbers, ſo as to be 
incapable of future attacks; and as the reduction 
of the iſland of Guadaloupe would be of great be- 
nefit to the ſugar colonies; Mr. Moore propoſed 
that the armament ſhould immediately proceed to 
that iſland: and the General agreed to the pro- 

ſal. The reaſons produced on this occaſion are, 


we apprehend, ſuch as may be urged againſt every 


operation of war. Certain it is, no conqueſt can 
be attempted, either by ſea or land, without ex- 
poſing the ſhips and troops to a poſſibility of being 
diſabled and diminiſhed ; and the ſame poſſibility 


militated as ſtrongly againſt an attempt upon Gua- 


daloupe, as it could poſſibly diſcourage the attack 
of St. Pierre. Beſides, Martinique was an object 
| 0 


| 7 7 
The Commodore did not attend at this council: it was con- 


voked to deliberate upon the opinion of the chief Engineer, who 


thought they ſnould make another landipg to the ſouthward of the 
Carenage. In this caſe, the pilots declared it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impracticable, for the 40 to keep up a communi- 
cation with the army, 
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of greater importance * than Cad ; As be- CHAP. 
ing the principal place poſſeſſed by the French in — Ns 


thoſe ſeas, and that to which the operations of the 
armament were expreſsly limited by the inſtruc- 


tions received from the miniſtry. St. Pierre was 


a place of conſiderable commerce; and at that 
very juncture above forty ſail of merchant-ſhips lay 
at anchor in the bay, The town was defended by 
a citadel regularly fortified, but at that time poorly 
garriſoned ; and fo ſituated as to be acceſſible to the 
fire of the whole ſquadron : for the ſhore was bold, 


and the water ſufficient to float any ſhip of the line. 


Before the reſolution of proceeding to Guadaloupe 
was taken, the Commodore had ordered the bay 
to be ſounded, and directed the Rippon to ad- 
vance, and ſilence à battery ſituated a mile and a 
half to the north ward of St. Pierre. Accordingly, 
Captain. Jekyll, who commanded that ſhip, ſtood 
in, and anchoring cloſe to the ſhore, attacked it 
with ſuch imperuoſity, that in a few minutes it was 
abandoned. At the ſame time the Rippon was ex- 
poſed to the fire of three other batteries, from 
which ſhe received conſiderable damage both in 
her hull and rigging; and was in great danger of 


running a-ground, : when orders were given to toẽ- 


her out of danger. 

IV. The whole armament t having abandoned 
the deſign on Martinique, directed their courſe to 
Guadaloupe, another of the Caribbee iſlands, lying 
at the diſtance of thirty leagues to the weſtward, 


about 


2 Only as being the ſeat of Government; ſor Guadaloupe makes 
a much greater quantity of ſugar, and equipped a much greater num- 


ber of privateers, with the aſſiſtance of the Dutch of St. Euſtatia, 
| lituated in its neighbourhood. 
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about fifteen leagues in length, and twelve in 
breadth ; divided into two parts by a ſmall chan- 


nel, which the inhabitants croſs in a ferry- boat. 


The weſtern diviſion is known by the name of 


Baſſeterre; and here the metropolis ſtands, de- 
ended by the citadel and other fortifications. The 
ceaſtern part, called Grandterre, is deſtitute of 


freſh water, which abounds in the other diviſion, 
and is defended by Fort-Louis, with a redoubt, 


which commands the road in the diſtri of Goſier. 
The gut, or canal, that ſeparates the two parts is 


diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Salt-River, 
having a road or bay at each end; namely, the 


great. Cul de Sac, and the ſmall Cul de Sac. Gua- 


daloupe is encumbered with high mountains and 
precipices, to which the inhabitants uſed to con- 
vey their valuable effects in time of danger: but 
here are alſo beautiful plains watered by brooks 
and rivers, which fertiliſe the ſoil, enabling it 
to produce a great quantity of ſugar, cotton, in- 
digo, tobacco, and caſſia; beſides plenty of rice, 
potatoes, all kinds of pulſe, and fruit peculiar to 
the iſland. The country is populous and flouriſh- 
ing, and the government comprehends two ſmaller 
iſlands, called All-Saints, and Deſeada, which ap- 
at a ſmall diſtance from the coaſt, on the 
eaſtern fide of the iſland. The Britith ſquadron 
having arrived at Baſſeterre, it was reſolved to 
make a general attack by ſea upon the citadel, the 
town, and other batteries by which it was de- 

fended. A diſpoſition being made for this purpoſe, 

the large ſhips took their xeſpective ſtations next 

morning, which was the twenty- third day of 
January. At nine, the Lion, commanded by 10 
Captain 
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Captain Trelawney, began the engagement againſt CH LA P. 


a battery of nine guns; and the reſt of the fleet 
continued to place themſelves a-breaſt of the other 
batteries and the citadel, which mounted forty-fix 
cannon, beſides two mortars. The action in a 


little time became general, and was maintained 


on both ſides for ſeveral hours with great vivacity ; 
while the Commodore, who had ſhifted his pen- 


coma 
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dant into the Woolwich frigate, kept aloof without 


gun: ſhot, that he might be the more diſengaged 
to view the ſtate of the battle *, and give his orders 


with the greater deliberation. This expedient of 


an Admiral's removing his flag, and retiring from 


the action while his own ſhip is engaged, however 


conſonant to reaſon, we do not remember to have 
ſeen practiſed upon any occaſion, except in one 
inſtance, at Carthagena, where Sir Chaloner Ogle 
quitted his own ſhip, when ſhe was ordered to 
ſtand in, and cannonade the fort. of Boca-Chica. 


In this preſent attack, all the ſea commanders be- 


haved with extraordinary ſpirit and  refolution, 
particularly the Captains Leſlie, Burnet, Gayton, 
Jekyll, Trelawney, and Shuldam ; who, in the 
hotteſt rumult of the action, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves equally by their courage, impetuoſity, and 
deliberation. About five in the afternoon the fire 
of the citadel flackened. The Burford and Ber- 


. wick 
0 He hifted his broad . on board the Woolwich, as well 


to -— and keep the tranſports together in a proper poſture for 
the landing of the troops, as to cover the diſembarkation, and 


alſo to conſult proper meaſures with the general, who ſaw the ne- 


ceſlity of Mr. Moore's being with him: and requeſted that he, 
with the other general officers and engineers, might be admitted on 
board the Woolwich, in order to conſult, and take the earlieſt 


opportunity of landing the ere, as the fervice n re- 


quired, 
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wick were driven out to ſea; ſo that Captain Shul- 
dam, in the Panther was unſuſtained; and two 
batteries played upon the Rippon, Captain Jekyll, 
who, by two in the afternoon, filenced the guns of 


one, called the Morne- rouge; but at the ſame 


time could not prevent his ſhip from running 
a- ground. The enemy perceiving her diſaſter, 
aſſembled in great numbers on the hill, and lined 
the trenches, from whence they poured in a ſevere 
fire of muſquetry. The militia afterwards brought 
up a cannon of eighteen pound ball, and for two 
hours raked her fore and aft with conſiderable ef- 


fect: nevertheleſs, Captain Jekyll returned the 


fire with equal courage and perſeverance, though 


his people dropped on every ſide, until all his 


grape-ſhot, and wadding was expended, and all 
his rigging cut to pieces; to crown his misfortune, 
a box, containing nine hundred cartridges, blew 
up on the poop, and ſet the ſhip on fire; which, 
however, was foon extinguiſhed. In the mean 
time, the Captain threw out a ſignal of diſtreſs; 
to which no regard was paid *, till Captain Leſue, 
of the Briſtol, coming from ſea, and obſerving 
his ſituation, ran in between the Rippon and the 
battery ; ; and engaged with ſuch impetuoſity, as 1 
made an immediate diverſion in favour of Captain 
Jekyll. whoſe ſhip remained a- ground, notwith- 
ſtanding all the aſſiſtance that could be given, till 
midnight, when ſhe floated, and eſcaped from the 
very jaws of deſtruction. At ſeven in the evening, 
all | the other large ſhips having ſilenced the guns, 
to ere they had been reſpectively oppoſed, joined 
the 


- :# In all probability 1 02 — by n 
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che reſt of * fleet. The four bombs being a an- 
chored near the ſhore, began to ply the town with 


ſnells and carcaſſes; ſo that in a little time the 
houſes were in flames, the magazines of gun- 


powder blew up with the moſt terrible exploſion; 
and about ten o'clock the whole place blazed out 
in one general conflagration. Next day, at two 
in the afternoon, the fleet came to an anchor in the 


road of Baſſeterre, where they found the hulls of 


divers ſhips which the enemy had ſet on fire at 
their approach: ſeveral ſhips turned out, and 
endeavoured to eſcape, but were intercepted and 
taken by the Engliſh ſquadron. At five the 
troops landed without oppoſition, and took poſ- 


ſeſſion of the town and citadel, which they found | 
entirely abandoned. They learned from a Genoeſe 


deſerter, that the regular troops of the iſland con- 
ſiſted of five companies only, the number of the 
whole not exceeding one hundred men; and that 
they | had laid a train to blow up the powder maga- 
zine in the citadel : but had been obliged to re- 
treat with ſuch precipitation, as did not permit 
them to execute this deſign. The train was im- 
mediately cut off, and the magazine ſecured, 
The nails with which they had ſpiked up their can- 
non were drilled out by the matroſſes; and in the 
mean. time the Britiſh colours were hoiſted on the 
parapet. Part of the troops took poſſeſſion of 
an advantageous poſt on an eminence, and part 
entered the town, which ſtill continued burning 
with great violence. In the morning,. at. day- 


break, the enemy appeared, to the number of : 


two thouſand, about four miles from the town, 'as 
if they _—_— to throw up entrenchments in the 
zobommo') of yd be W 


| 
| 
5 
| 
: 
' 
: 
| 
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neighbourhood of a houſe where the Governor had 
fixed his head-quarters, declaring he would main- 
tain his ground to the laſt extremity. To this re- 
ſolution, indeed, he was encouraged by the nature 
of the ground, and the neighbourhood of a paſs 
called the Dos d' Ane, a cleft through a moun- 
tainous ridge, opening a communication with 
Capeſterre, a more level and beautiful part of the 
iſland. The aſcent from Baſſeterre to this paſs 
was ſo very ſteep, and the way fo broken and in- 
terrupted by rocks and gullies, that there was no 
proſpect of attacking it with ſucceſs, except at the 


firſt landing, when the inhabitants were under the 


dominion of a panick. They very ſoon recovered 
their ſpirits and recollection, aſſembled and for- 
tified themſelves among the hills, armed and ar- 
rayed their negroes, and affected to hold the in- 


vaders at defiance. A flag of truce being ſent, 


with offers of terms to their Governor, the Che- 
valier d' Etreil, he rejected them in a letter, with 


which his ſubſequent conduct but ill agreed *. In- 


5 deed. 
The letter was to this effect: 


To their Excellencies Meſſ. Hipſon and Moore, General Officers f 
. bis Britannick ah . at * ml 


A 
rt Gentlemen, * 


4 1 Have received the letter, which your Excellencies have done 
me the honour to write, of the twenty-fifth. You make me propoſats 
which could arife from nothing but the facility with which you 


have got poſſeſſion of the little town and citadel of Baſſeterre; for 


otherwiſe you ought to do me the juſtice to believe they could not 
be received. You have ſtrength ſufficient to ſubdue the exteriors 
of the iſland; but with reſpect to the interiors, the match between 
us is equal. As to the conſequences that may attend my refuſal, 
I am perſuaded they will be no orher than ſuch as are preferibed by 
the laws of war. Should we be ata in this particular; we 
1 


G EGO RN GE 5: 
deed from the beginning, his deportment had 
been ſuch as gave a very unfavourable impreſſion 
of his character. When the Britiſh ſquadron ad- 
vanced to the attack, inſtead of viſiting in perſon 
the citadel and the batteries, in order to encourage 
and animate his people by his exhortation and ex- 
ample, he retired out of the reach of danger to a 
diſtant plantation, where he remained a tame 


ſpectator of the deſtruction in which his principal 


town and citadel were involved. Next morning, 
when he ought to have exerted himſelf in prevent- 
ing the diſembarkation of the Engliſh troops, who 
had a difficult ſnore and violent ſurf to ſurmount, 
and when he might have defended the entrench- 


ments and lines which had been made to oppoſe 


their landing, he abandoned all theſe advantages, 
and took ſhelter among the mountains that were 
deemed inacceſſible, 

$ V. Bur, howſoever deficient the Governor 


might have been in the article of courage, certain 


it is the inhabitants behaved with great ſpirit and 
activity in defence of their country. They conti- 
_ nually harraſſed the ſcouring detachments, by firing 


upon chem from woods and ſugar Fan. 


have a Ws powerful enough to revenge ay injury we may 


luſtain. I am, with reſpect, 
"RA « Gentlemen, - | 
* Your moſt obedient ſervant, | 


cc Nabu d' ETRBII. “ 


It is 7 5 remarkable, that the apprehenſion of cruel uſage 
from the Engliſh, who are undoubtedly the moſt generous and hu- 


mane enemies under the ſun, not only prevailed among the common 
French ſoldiery throughout this whole war, but even infected offi- 

cers of diſtinction, who ought to have been exempted from theſe 
prejudices, by a better acquaintance with life, and a more liberal 


turn of thinking. 


Vol. V. C 1 | which 
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B 27 K which laſt the Engliſh burned about their ears 


Lt reſentment. Their armed negroes were very ex- 
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pert in this kind of buſh fighting. The natives 


or militia appeared in conſiderable parties, and 
even encountered detached bodies of the Britiſh 


army. A lady of maſculine courage, whoſe name 
was Ducharmey, having armed her ſlaves, they 
made ſeveral bold attempts upon an advanced 


poſt, occupied by Major Melville, and threw up 


entrenchments upon a hill oppoſite to the ſtation 
af this officer, who had all along ſignaliſed him- 


ſelf by his uncommon intrepidity, vigilance, and 


conduct. At length the works of this virago were 
ſtormed by a regular detachment, which, after an 
obſtinate and dangerous conflict, entered the en- 
trenchment ſword in hand, and burned the houſes 
and plantations. Some of the enemy were killed, 


and a great number taken. Of the Engliſh de- 

tachment twelve ſoldiers were ſlain, and thirty 
wounded, including three ſubaltern officers, one 
of whom loſt his arm. The greateſt body of the 


enemy always appeared at the Governour's head- 
quarters, where they had raiſed a redoubt, and 
thrown up entrenchments. From theſe a confi- 


derable detachment advanced on the ſixth day of 


February, in the morning, towards the citadel], 
and fell in with an Engliſh party, whom they en- 
gaged with great vivacity; but, after a ſhort 
though warm diſpute they were obliged to retire, 


with ſome loſs. Without all doubt, the inhabi- 


tants of Guadaloupe ' purſued the moſt ſenſible 


plan that could poſſibly have been projected for 


their own ſafety. Inſtead of hazarding a general 


engagement againſt regular troops, in which they 
- could 
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could have no proſpect of ſucceſs, they reſolved o A P. 
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to weary them out, by maintaining a kind of petty Wl 


war in ſeparate parties, to alarm and harraſs the 
Engliſh with hard duty in a fultry climate, where 
they were but indifferently ſupplied with proviſion 
and refreſhment. Nor were their hopes in this 


particular diſappointed. Both the army and the 


navy were invaded with fevers and other diſeaſes ; 
epidemical in thoſe hot countries; and the regi- 


mental hoſpitals were ſo crouded, that it was 


judged convenient to ſend five hundred fick men to 
the iſland of Antigua, where they might be pro 
perly attended. 

$ VI. In the mean time, ths reduction! of the 
iſlanders on the ſide of Guadaloupe appearing more 


and more impracticable, the General reſolved to 


transfer the ſeat of war to the eaftern and more 


fertile part of the iſland, called Grand- terre, which, 


as we have already obſerved, was defended by a 
ftrong battery, called Fort-Louis. In purſuance 


of this determination, the great ſhips were ſent 
round to Grand- terre, in order to reduce this for- 


tification, which they accordingly attacked on the 
thirteenth day of February. After a ſevere can- 
nonading, which laſted ſix hours, a body of ma- 
rines being landed, with the Highlanders *, they 


drove the enemy from their entrenchments ſword 


in hand, and, taking poſſeſſion of the fort, hoiſted 
the Engliſh colours. In a few days after this ex- 


ploit, General Hopſon dying at Baſſeterre, the 
chief command devolved on General Barrington, - 


ACSI £ who 


A reinforcement of two or three hundred Highlanders had 
joined the fleet a before the oe landed on Gua- 
daloupe, | | | 
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1 | 3 . | 
ö ; BOOK who reſolved to proſecute the final reduction of 
— 14 _HE the iſland with vigour and diſpatch. As one ſtep 
it 15559. towards this conqueſt, the Commodore ordered 


two ſhips of war to cruiſe off the iſland of St. Eu- 
ſtatia, and prevent the Dutch traders from aſſiſt- 


| 

| 1 ing the natives of Guadaloupe, whom they had 
ö hitherto conſtantly ſupplied with proviſions, ſince 
[| | they retired to the mountains. General Bar- 
| 1 | rington, on the very firſt day of his command, or- 


dered the troops who were encamped to ftrike their 
tents and huts, that the enemy might imagine he 
intended to remain in this quarter; but in a few 
| = RD days the batteries in and about Baſſeterre were 
blown up and deſtroyed, the detachments recalled 
from the advanced poſts, and the whole army re- 
| embarked, except one regiment, with a detach- 
| | f mament of artillery, left in garriſon at the citadel, the 
1 command of which was beſtowed on Colonel De- 
briſay, an accompliſhed officer of great experience. 
The enemy no ſooner perceived the coaſt clear 
than they deſcended from the hills, and endea- 
voured to take poſſeſſion of the town, from which 
however they were driven by the fire of the Citadel. 
They afterwards erected a battery, from whence 
they annoyed this fortification both with ſhot and 
1 | ſhells, and even threatened a regular attack ; but 
Hit | as often as they approached the place, they were 
1188 repulſed by ſallies from the caſtle . In the midft 
„ of theſe hoſtilities, the gallant Debriſay, together 
Ml: with Major Trollop, one Lieutenant, two bom- 
| bardiers, and ſeveral common ſoldiers, were blown 
I up, and perithed, by the 5 of a powder- 
ot | | magazine 


r _ ._..w....Y 
* 


| | | | be The battery which they had raiſed was attacked at noon, taken, 
= "and deſtroyed by LAPS Blomer, of the FI regiments, * 


? 
VA 
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magazine at the flanked angle of the ſouth-eaſt 
baſtion. The confuſion neceſſarily produced by 


ſuch an unfortunate accident encouraged the 
enemy to come pouring down from the hills, in 


order to make their advantage of the diſaſter ;- 


but they were ſoon repulſed by the fire of the gar- 
riſon. The General, being made acquainted 
with the fate of Colonel Debriſay, conferred the 


government of the fort upon Major , Melvil, and 


ſent thither the chief engineer to repair and im- 
prove the fortifications. 

$ VII. In the mean time, Commodore Moore 
having received certain intelligence that Monſ. de 
Bompart had arrived at Martinique, with a ſqua- 
dron, conſiſting of eight ſail of the line and three 


frigates, having on board a whole battalion of 


Swiſs, and ſome other troops, to reinforce the 
garriſons of the iſland, he called in his cruiſers, 
and failed immediately to the bay of Dominique, 
an iſland to windward, at the diſtance of nine 


leagues from Guadaloupe, whence he could always 


fail to oppoſe any deſign which the French com- 
mander might form againſt the operations of the 
Britiſh armaments. For what reaſon Mr. Moore 
did not ſail immediately to the bay of Port-Royal 


in Martinique, where he knew the French ſqua- 


dron lay at anchor, we ſhall not pretend to deter- 


mine. Had he taken that ſtep M. Bompart muſt | 


either have given him battle, or retired into the 
Carenage, behind the Citadel; in which laſt caſe, 
the Engliſh commander might have anchored be- 
tween Pigeon- iſland and Fort-Negro, and thus 
blocked him up effectually. By retiring to Domi- 


nique, he left the ſea open ta F rench privateers, 
C3 who. 


—_ 
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B 00 K who roved along the coaſts of theſe iſlands, and in 


III. 


155. 


* 


a very little time carried into Martinique above 


fourſcore merchant-ſhips belonging to the ſubjects 
of Great- Britain. Theſe continual depredations 
committed under the noſe of the Engliſh commo- 
dore irritated the planters of the Engliſh iſlands, 
ſome of whom are ſaid to have circulated unfavour- 
able reports of that gentleman's character *®, 
$ VIII. General Barrington being left with no 
more than one ſhip of forty guns for the protection 
of the tranſports, formed a plan of proſecuting the 


war in Guadaloupe by detachments, and the ſuc- 


ceſs fully anſwered his expectation. He determi- 
ned to make a deſcent on the diviſion of the 
iſland called Grande-terre, and for that purpoſe 
allotted fix hundred men; who, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Crump, landed between the towns 
of St. Anne and St. Frangois, and deſtroyed ſome 

batteries 


The reaſons aſſigned by the Commodore for his conduct in this 


particular are theſe ;—The bay of Dominique was the only place in 
which he could rendezvous and unite his ſquadron, Here he re- 


freſhed his men, who were grown ſickly in conſequence of ſubſiſt- 
ing on ſalt proviſion, Here he ſupplied his ſhips with plenty of 
freſh water. Here he had intercourſe once or twice every day with 
General Barrington, by means of ſmall veſſels which paſſed»and 
repaſſed from one iſland to the other. By remaining in this ſituation, 


he likewiſe maintained a communication with the Engliſh Leeward 


Iſlands, which being in a defenceleſs condition, their inhabitants 
were conſtantly ſolliciting the Commadore's protection; and here 
he ſupported the army, the commander of which was unwilling 
that he ſhould remove to a greater diſtance. Had he ſailed to 
Port-Royal, he would have F the enemy's ſquadron ſo diſ- 
poſed, that he could not have attacked them, unleſs M. de Bom. 
part had been inclined to hazard an action. Had he anchored in 
the bay, all his cruiſers muſt haye been employed in conveying 
proviſions and ſtores to the ſquadron. There he could not have 
procured either freſh proviſions or water; nor could he have had 
any communication with, nor intelligence from, the army in the 
Leeward Iſlands, in leſs than eight « or ten days, 
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batteries of the enemy, from whom he n CHAP 


very little oppoſition. While he was thus em- —— 
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ployed, a detachment of three hundred men at- 


tacked the town of Goſier, which, notwithſtanding 
a ſevere fire, they took by ſtorm, arove the gar- 


riſon into the woods, ſet fire to the place, and 
demoliſhed the battery and entrenchment raiſed for 


its defence, This ſervice being happily per- 


formed, the detachment was ordered to force their 


way to Fort-Louis, while the garriſon of that 
caſtle was directed to make two ſallies, in order 
to favour their irruption. They accordingly pene- 
_ trated with ſome loſs ſuſtained in forcing a ſtrong 
paſs, and took poſſeſſion of a battery which the 
enemy had raiſed againſt the Engliſh camp, in the 
neighbourhood of Fort-Louis. The General, 
having hitherto ſucceeded in his deſigns, formed 
the ſcheme of ſurpriſing at one time the three 
towns of Petitbourgh, Gonoyave, and St. Mary, 
ſituated on the Baſſeterre ſide of the little Cul de 
Sac, and committed the execution of it to the 
Colonels Crump and Clavering : but the night 


appointed for the ſervice proved exceedingly dark 


and tempeſtuous, and the Negro conductors were 
ſo frightened, that they ran ſeveral of the flat- 
bottomed boats on the ſhoals that ſkirt this part 
of the iſland. Colonel Clavering landed with 
about eighty men; but found hiraſelf ſo entangled 
with mangrove trees, and the mud ſo impaſſably 
deep, that he was obliged to re-embark, though 
not before the enemy had diſcovered his deſign. 

This project having miſcarred, the General de- 

tached the fame commanders, whoſe gallantry and 


conduct cannot be ſufficiently applauded, with a 


4 | detachment 
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B 8 K detachment of fifteen hundred men, including one / $ 
— hundred and fifty voluntiers from Antigua, to 3 
7759 Jandina bay not far from the town of Arnonville, 
at the bottom of the little Cul de Sac, under the 
b protection of his Majeſty's ſhip Woolwich. The 
enemy made no oppoſition to their landing; but 
retreated, as the Engliſh advanced, to a ſtrong 
entrenchment thrown up behind the river Licorne, 
a poſt of the utmoſt importance, as it covered the 
whole country as far as the bay of Mahaut, where 
proviſions and ſupplies of all forts were landed from 
St. Euſtatia. The river was rendered inacceſſible 
by a moraſs, covered with mangroves, except at 
two narrow paſſes, which they had fortified with a 
redoubt, and entrenchments well palliſaded, moun- 
ted with cannon, and defended by a numerous 
militia: beſides, the narrow roads, through which 
only they could be attacked, were interſected with 
deep and wide ditches. Notwithſtanding theſe 
diſadvantages, the Engliſh commanders deter- 
. mined to hazard an aſſault. While four field- 
pieces and two howitzers maintained a conſtant 
fire upon the top of the entrenchments, the regi- 
ment of Duroure and the Highlanders advanced 
under this cover, firing by platoons with the ut- 
moſt regularity. The enemy, intimidated by 
their cool and reſolute behaviour, began to aban- 
don the firſt entrenchment on the left. Then the 
Highlanders drawing their ſwords, and ſuſtained 
by part of the regiment, threw themſelves in with 
their uſual impetuoſity, and followed the fugitives 
pell-mell into the redoubt, of which they took 
poſſeſſion : but they ſtill maintained their ground 
within the entrenchments on the right, from 
} | ED | whence 
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| whence they annoyed the aſſailants both with CH Ap. 


muſketry and cannon. In half an hour, an occa- 1 


ſional bridge being made, the Engliſh troops 


paſſed the river, in order to attack this poſt, which 


the enemy abandoned with precipitation: notwith- 


ſtanding all their haſte, however, about ſeventy 


were taken priſoners, and among theſe ſome of 


the moſt conſiderable inhabitants of the iſland. 


This advantage coſt the Engliſh two officers and 
thirteen men killed, and above fifty wounded. 


$ IX. The roads being mended for the paſſage 
of the artillery, the troops advanced towards 
Petit-bourg, harraſſed in their march by flying 
bodies of the enemy, and arrived late at night on 


the banks of the river Lizarde, the only ford of 
which the French had fortified with ſtrong en- 
trenchments, protected by a battery of four can- 


non, erected on a riſing ground in their rear. 


Colonel Clavering, while he amuſed them all night 
at this place by a conſtant fire into their lines, 
tranſported in two canoes, which he launched 


about a mile and a half farther down the river, a 


fufficient number of troops, by day-break, to 


attack them on the other ſide in flank,. while he 


advanced in front at the head of his little army; 
but they did not think proper to ſuſtain the aſſault. 


On the contrary, they no ſooner perceived his in- 
tention, then they forſook the poſt, and fled with- 
out order. Colonel Clavering, having paſſed the 


river, purſued them to Petit-bourg, which they 
had alſo fortified; and here he found Captain 
Uvedale, of the Grenada bomb-ketch, throwing 


ſhells into the redoubt. He forthwith ſent detach- 
ments to occupy the neighbouring heights; a cir- 


/ cumſtance 
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cumſtance which the enemy no ſooner obſerved, 
than they deſerted the place, and retired with 
great expedition. On the fifteenth day of April 
Captain Steel deſtroyed a battery at Gonoyave, a 
ſtrong poſt, which, though it might have been de- 
tended againſt an army, the French abandoned at 
his approach, after having made a haſty diſcharge 
of their artillery. At the ſame time Colonel 
Crump was detached with ſeven hundred men to 
the bay of Mahaut, where he burned the town and 
batteries, which he found abandoned, together 
with a vaſt quantity of proviſions, which had been 
brought from the iſland of St. Euſtatia. Colonel 
Clavering, having left a ſmall garriſon at Petit- 
bourg, began his march on the twentieth day of 
the month towards St. Mary's, where he under- 
ſtood the enemy had collected their whole force, 
thrown up entrenchments, and raiſed barricadoes : 
but they had left their rear unguarded. The 
Engliſh commander immediately detached Colo- 
nel Barlow, with a body of troops to attack them 
from that quarter, while he - himſelf advanced 
againſt the front of their entrenchment. They 


| ſtood but one cannon-ſhot, and then fled to their 


lines and batteries at St. Mary's, the flanks of 
which were covered with woods and precipices. 
When they perceived the Engliſh troops endea- 
vouring to ſurmount theſe difficulties, and turn 
their lines, they quitted them, in order to op- 


poſe the deſign; and were immediately attacked 


with ſuch vivacity, in the face of a ſevere fire of 


| muſketry and cannon, that they abandoned their 


ground, and fled in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving 


the field and all their artiliery to the victors, who 


took 


40 3 070% & S106: 27 
took up their quarters for the night at St. Mary's. C HAP. 
Next day, they entered the charming country of ”_ 

Capeſterre, where eight hundred and ſeventy ne- 1759. 

. groes belonging to one planter ſurrendered at dif- 
cretion. Here Colonel Clavering was met by 
Meſſieurs de Clainvilliers and Duqueruy, de- 

puted by the principal inhabitants of the iſland to 
know what capitulation would be granted. Theſe 
he conducted to Petit-bourg, where they were 
preſented to General Barrington, who conſidering 
the abſence of the fleet, the ſmall number of his 
forces, daily diminiſhing, the difficulty of the 
country, and the poſſibility of the enemy's being 
reinforced fromi Martinique, wiſely took the ad- 
vantage of their preſent panick, and ſettled terms 
of capitulation without delay. The fanity of this 
reſolution ſoon appeared. The inhabitants had 
juſt ſigned the agreement, when a meſſenger ar- 

rived in their camp, with information, that M. de 

| Beauharnois, the General of the French iſlands, 
had landed at St. Anne's, to the windward, with 
a reinforcement from Martinique, conſiſting of ſix 

n regulars from Europe, about fifteen hun- 
dred voluntiers, beſides a great number of the 
militia drafted from the companies of Martinique, 
with a great ſupply of arms and ammunition, mor- 
tars and artillery, under convoy of the ſquadron 
commanded by M. de Bompart, who no ſooner 
learned that the capitulation was ſigned, than he 

re-embarked the troops and ſtores with all poſſible 
expedition, and returned to Martinique. Thus 
we ſee the conqueſt of this important iſland, which 
s ſaid to produce a greater quantity of ſugar than 
is made in any of che ERS plantations, was as 
much 
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much owing to accident as to the valour of the 
troeps and the conduct of the General: for, had 
the reinforcement arrived an hour ſooner than it 
actually landed, in all probability the Engliſh 
would have found it impracticable to finiſh the 
reduction of-Guadaloupe. Be that as it may, the 
natives certainly deſerved great commendation, 
not only for perſevering ſo gallantly in defence of 
their country, bur alſo for their fortitude in bear- 
ing every ſpecies of diſtreſs. They now quitted the 
Dos d Ane, and all their other poſts, and returned 


to their reſpective habitations. The town of 


Baſſeterre being reduced to a heap of aſhes, the 
inhabitants began to clear away the rubbiſh, and 
erect occaſional] ſheds, where they reſumed their 


' ſeveral occupations with that good humour ſo pecu- 
liar to the French nation; and General Barrington 


humanely indulged them with all the aſſiſtance in 
his power. 

$ X. The ſmall iNands of Deſeada, Los Santos, 
and Petit-terre were compriſed in the capitulation 
of Guadaloupe. The inhabitants of Marigalante, 
which lies about three leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Grande-terre, extending twenty miles in length, 
fifteen in breadth, flat and fertile, but poorly 
watered and ill fortified, having refuſed to ſubmit 
when ſummoned by the ſquadron to ſurrender, 
General Barrington reſolved to reduce them by 


force. He embarked a body of troops on board 
of tranſports, which failed thither under convoy of 


three ſhips of war and two bomb-veſſels from 
Prince Rupert's Bay, and at their appearance the 
iſlanders ſubmitting, received an Engliſh garriſon. 
Before this period, COmmadere Moore having 

4 received 
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received intelligence that M. de Bompart had CHAP. 
failed from Martinique, with deſign to land- 
reinforcement on Guadaloupe, and that his ſqua- 759. 

dron was ſeen ſeven leagues to wind ward of Mari- 
galante, he ſailed from Prince Rupert's Bay, and 

turned to windward. After having been beating 

about for five days to very little purpoſe, he re- 

ceived notice from one of his cruiſers, that the 

French Admiral had returned to Martinique; 

upon which information he retired quietly to his 

former ſtation in the bay of Dominique, the people 

of which were ſo inſolent as to affirm, in deriſion, 

that the Engliſh ſquadron ſailed on one ſide of the 

iſland, and the French upon the other, that they 

might be ſure of not meeting; but tai without 

doubt, was an impudent calumny “. 

$ XI. General Barrington, having happily 

finiſhed the conqueſt of Guadaloupe, gave notice 

to the Commodore, that he intended to ſend back 

part of the troops, with the tranſports, to Eng- 

land, about the beginning of July. In conſe- 

quence of this intimation, Mr. Moore failed with 

his ſquadron to Baſſeterre road, where he was 
next 


9 | The Commis declared that % a a preſs-ſai] night and 
day, in order to come up with the French ſquadron, and took 
every ſtep that could be deviſed for that purpoſe. He ſays, if he 
had purſued any other courſe, the French commander might have 
run into the road of St. Kit's, and deſtroyed or taken a great num- 


W merchant · ſnips which were then loading with ſugar for 


land. 

e ſays he tried every ſtratagem he could contrive for windig 
M. de Bompart to action. He even ſent away part of his ſquadron 
out of ſight of the inhabitants of Dominique, that they might re- 
preſent to their friends at Martinique his force much inferior to 
what it really was; but this expedient had no effect upon M. de 
Bompart, who made the beſt of his way to "oy Frangois, on the 
Hand of Hiſpaniola. | 
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1 2 next day joined by two ſhips of the line from 
N England, which rendered him greatly ſuperior in 
2759 ſtrength to the commander of the French ſqua- 
dron, who had retired to the iſland of Grenada, 
lying about eight leagues from Guadaloupe. Here 
he was diſcovered by the ſhip Rippon, whoſe Cap- 
tain returned immediately to Baſſeterre, to make 
the Commodore acquainted with this circum- 
ſtance: but, Air he could weigh anchor, a 
frigate arrived, with information that Bompart 
had quitted Grenada, and was ſuppoſed to have 
directed his courſe to Hiſpaniola. The Commo- 
dore immediately diſpatched the Ludlow-Caſtle 
with this intelligence to Admiral Coates, who 
commanded the ſquadron at Jamaica. General 
Barrington having made a tour of the iſland, in 
order to viſit and repair ſuch fortifications as he 
thought neceſſary to'be maintained, and the affairs 
relating to the inhabitants being entirely ſettled, 
he ſent the Highlanders, with a body of drafts, 
to North-America, under convoy: he garriſoned 
the principal ſtrengths of the iſland, and left the 
chief command to Colonel Crump, who had for 
ſome time acted as Brigadier-General; Colonel 
Clavering having been ſent home to England with 
the account of the capitulation. Colonel Melville, 
who had ſignalized himſelf in a remarkable man- 
ner ever ſince their firſt landing, continued goyer- | 
|| nor of the citadel at Baſſeterre; and the command 
| at Grand- terre was conferred on Colonel Del- ©? 
| garno. Three complete regiments were allotted i 
| as a ſufficient guard for the whole iſland, and 
the other three were embarked for England. 
General Barrington himſelf went on board the 
'2 HE Roebuck 
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Roebuck in the latter end of June, and took 1 0 1 A p. 
departure for England. About a month after, — 
the tranſports, under convoy of Captain Hughes, 2735. 
with a ſmall ſquadron, ſet fail for Great-Britain, | 
while Commodore Moore, with his large fleet, 
dire&ed his courſe to Antigua. 
XII. While this armament had been employ- 
ed in the conqueſt of Guadaloupe, North-Ame- 
rica exhibited ſtill more ſanguinary ſcenes of war 
and devaſtation, which, in order properly to intro- 
duce, it will be neceſſary to explain the ſteps that 
were taken on this continent, previous to this cam- 
ign. In October of the preceding year, a grand 
aſſembly was held at Eaſton, about ninety miles 
from Philadelphia; and there peace was eſta- 
bliſhed, by a formal treaty between Great-Britain 
and the ſeveral nations of Indians inhabiting the 
country between the Apalachian mountains and 
the lakes. The Twightwees, however, ſettled 
between the river Ohio and the lakes, did not 
aſſiſt at this treaty, though ſome ſteps had been 
taken towards an alliance with that people. The 
conferences were managed by the governors f 
Pennſylania and New-Jerſey, accompanied by Sir 
William Johnſon's deputy for Indian affairs, four 
members of the council of Pennſylvania, fix 
members of the aſſembly, two agents for the pro- 
vince of New-Jerſey, a great number of planters 
and citizens of Philadelphia, chiefly Quakers; 
They were met by the deputies and chiefs of the 
Mohawks, Oneidoes, Onondagoes, Cayugas, Se- 
necas, Tuſcaroras, Nanticoques, and Conoys, the 
Tuteloes, Chugnues, Delawares, and Unamies, 
the © PENS, me and Wappingers; ; the 
whole 
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BOOK whole number including their women and chit- 
* dren, amounting to five hundred. Some of the 
3759 Six Nations, thinking themſelves aggrieved by the 
| Britiſh coloniſts, who had impriſoned certain in- 
dividuals of their nation, and had killed a few, and 
treated others with contempt, did not fail to ex- 

preſs their reſentment, which had been artfully 
fomented by the French emiſfaries, even into an 

open rupture. The Delawares and Miniſinks, in 
particular, complained that the Engliſh had en- 
croached upon their lands, and on that account 

were provoked to hoſtilities: but their chief, 
Teedyuſcung, had made overtures of peace; and, 

in the character of Ambaſſador from all the ten 
nations, had been very inſtrumental in forming 

this aſſembly. The chiefs of the Six Nations, 
though very well diſpoſed to peace, took um- 

brage at the importance aſſumed by one of the 
Delawares, over whom, as their deſcendants, they 
exerciſe a kind of parental authority; and on this 
occaſion they made no ſcruple to diſcloſe their 
diſſatisfaction. The buſineſs, therefore, of the 
Engliſh governors at this congreſs, was to aſcer- 
tain the limits of the lands in diſpute, reconcile. 

the Six Nations with their nephews, the Dela- 

ares, remove every. cauſe of miſunderſtanding 
between the Engliſh and the Indians, detach theſe 
ſavages entirely from the French intereſt, eſtabliſh 
a firm peace, and induce them to exert their in- 
fluence in perſuading the Twightwees to accede 
to this treaty. Thoſe Indians, though poſſeſſed of 
few ideas, circumſcribed in their mental faculties, 

_ ſtupid, brutal, and ferocious, conduct themſelves, 
5 nevertheleſs, 1 in matters of 1 m. to the com- 
munity, 
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munity, by the general maxims of reaſon and CHAP. 
Juſtice; and their treaties are always founded upon * 


good ſenſe, conveyed in a very ridiculous man- 
ner. Their language is guttural, harſh, and 


polyſyllabical; and their ſpeech conſiſts of hyper- 
bolical metaphors and ſimilies, which inveſt it 
with an air of dignity, and heighten the expreſ- 


ſion. They manage their conferences by means 
of wampum, a kind of bead, formed of a hard 
ſhell, either in ſingle ſ:rings, or ſewed in broad 
belts of different dimenſions, according to the 
importance of the ſubject. Every propoſition is 


offered, every anſwer made, every promiſe corro- 


borated, every declaration atteſted, and every 


treaty confirmed, by producing and interchanging 


theſe belts 'of wampum. The conferences were 
continued from the eighth to the twenty- ſixth day 
of October, when every article was ſettled to che 
mutual ſatisfaction of all parties. The Indian de- 
puties were gratified with a valuable preſent, con- 


fiſting of looking-glaſſes, knives, tobacco- boxes, 
ſleeve- buttons, thimbles, ſheers, gun-locks, ivor7 
combs, ſhirts, ſhoes, ſtockings, hats, caps, hand- 
kerchiefs, thread, clothes, blankets,- gartering, 


ſerges, watch-coats, and a few ſuits of laced 
cloaths for their chieftains. To crown their hap- 
 pineſs, the ſtores of rum were opened: they drank 
themſelves into a ſtate of brutal intoxication, and 
next day returned in peace to their — 
places of habitation. 

$ XIII. This treaty with the Indians, 1 had 
been debauched from the intereſt of Great-Bri- 


tain, auſpiciouſly paved the way for thoſe opera- 
tions which had been projected againſt the French 
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ſettlements in Canada. Inſtead of employing the 
whole ſtrength of the Briciik'armis in North-Ame-' 
rica againſt one object, the miniſtry propoſed to 

divide the forces, and make impreſfions on three 
different parts at once, that the enemy might be 
divided, diſtracted, and weakened, and the con- 
queſt of Canada completed in one campaign. 


That the ſucceſs might be the more certain, the 
different expeditions were planned in ſuch a man- 


ner as to co-operate with each other, and even 
join occaſionally ; ſo practicable was it thought 
for them to maintain ſuch a Sooke, e as 


would admit of a Junction of this nature. The 


project of this campaign imported, that General 
Wolfe, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo emi- 
nently in the ſiege of Louiſbourg, ſhould proceed 
up the river St. Laurence, as ſoon as the naviga- 
tion ſhould be clear of ice, with a body of eight 
thouſand men, and a conſiderable ſquadron of 
ſhips from England, to undertake the ſiege of 


Quebeck, the capital of Canada: that General 


Amherſt, who commanded in chief, ſhould, with 
another army of regular troops and provincials, 
amounting to twelve thouſand men, reduce Ti- 
conderoga and Crown- Point, croſs the lake Cham- 
plain, and, proceeding along the river Richelieu 


to the banks of the river St. Laurence, j Join Ge- 


neral Wolfe in the ſiege of Quebeck: that Briga- | 
dier-General Prideaux, with a third body, Tein- 
forced with a conſiderable number of friendly 
Indians, aſſembled by the influence and under the 


command of Sir William Johnſon, ſhould inveſt 


the French fort erected by the fall or catara& of | 
Niagara, which was certaigly the moſt important 5 


poſt 


CW - 
hoſt of all French America, as it in a manner CHAP. 
commanded _ the interior parts of that vaſt con- , ** 

tinent. It ov d the whole country of the Six 1739. 

Nations, ee were cajoled in a tame acqui- | 
eſcence in its being built on their territory: it 
fecured all the inland trade, the navigation of the 
great lakes, the communication between Canada 
and Louiſiana, and opened a paſſage for inroads 
into the colonies of Great-Britain. It was pro- 

poſed, that the Britiſh forces, having reduced 
Niagara, ſhould be embarked on the lake Onta- 
rio, fall down the river St. Laurence, beſiege and 
take Montreal, and then join or co-operate with 

Amherſt's army. Beſides theſe larger armaments, 

Colonel Stanwix commanded a ſmaller detach- 
ment for reducing ſmaller forts, and ſcouring the 
banks of the lake Ontario. How far this project 
was founded on reaſon and military knowledge 
may be judged by the following particulars, of 

Which the projectors were not Ignorant. The na- 
vigation of the river St. Laurence is dangerous 
and uncertain. The city of Quebeck was re- 

markably ſtrong from ſituation and fortification, 

from the bravery of the inhabitants, and the num- 
ber of the garriſon. Monſieur de Montcalm, an 
officer of great courage and activity, kept the field 
between Montreal and Quebeck, with a body of 

eight or ten thouſand men, conſiſting of regular 
troops and diſciplined militia, reinforced by a 
conſiderable number of armed Indians; and ano- 


der body of reſerve hovered in the neighbour- 
4 : hood of Montreal, which was the reſidence of - 
f XZ Monſieur de Vaudreuil, Governor-General of Ca- 
„ nada. The garriſon of Niagara conſiſted of above 
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fix hundred men ; the march to it was tedious and 
embarraſſed ; and Monſieur de Levi ſcoured the 
country with a flying detachment, well acquainted 
with all the woods and paſſes. With reſpect to 
General Amherſt's ſhare of the plan, the forts of 


Ticonderoga and Crown-Point ſtood in his way. 


The enemy were maſters of the lake Champlain, 


and poſſeſſed the ſtrong fort of Chambly, by the 
fall of the river Richelieu, which defended the paſs 


to the river St. Laurence. Even had theſe obſta- 


army ; in which caſe, the other body muſt have 


cles been removed, it was hardly poſſible that he 
and Mr. Wolfe ſhould arrive at Quebeck in the 


fame inſtant of time. The firſt that reached it, 


far from being in a condition to undertake the 
liege of Quebeck, would have run the riſk of 
being engaged and defeated by the covering, 


been expoſed to the moſt imminent hazard of de- 
ſtruction, in the midſt of an enemy's country, far 
diſtant from any place of ſafety to which it could 
retreat. Had theſe diſaſters happened, and, ac- 


_ cording to the experience of war, they were the 


natural conſequences of the ſcheme, the troops at 


Niagara would, in all probability, have fallen an 
eaſy ſacrifice, unleſs they had been fo fortunate _ 


as to receive intelligence time enough to accom- 
Pliſh their retreat before they could be intercepted. 


*-The deſign would, we apprehend, have been more 


juſtifiable, -or at leaſt not ſo liable to objection, 
had Mr. Amherſt left two or three regiments to 
protect the frontiers of New-York, and joining 


Mr. Wolfe with the reſt, ſailed up the river St. 


Laurence to beſiege Quebeck. Even in that caſe, 


the whole number of his troops would not have 


been 
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been ſufficient, according to the practice of war, CH AP. 
to inveſt the place, and cope with the covering 2 4 


enemy. Nevertheleſs, had the enterprize ſuc- 
ceeded, Montcalm muſt either have hazarded an 


engagement againſt great odds, br retired farther 


into the country: then the route would have been 
open by land and water to Montreal, which could 


have made little reſiſtance. The two principal 


towns being taken, and the navigation of the river 


St. Laurence blocked up, all the dependent forts 


muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion, except Nia- 
| ay which there was a bare poſſibility of ſupply- 


g, at an incredible trouble and expence, from 


| he diſtant Miſſiſſippi; but, even then, it might 


have been beſieged in form, and eaſily reduced. 


Whatever defects there might have been in the 


plan, the execution, though it miſcarried in ſome 


eſſential points, was attended with ſurprizing ſue- 


ceſs. The ſame good fortune that proſpered the 


: Britiſh arms ſo remarkably in the conqueſt of 
Guadaloupe ſeemed to interpoſe ſtill more aſto- 
niſhingly in their favour at Quebeck, the ſiege of 


which we ſhall record in its proper place. At 


preſent, we muſt attend the operations of Genera] 


Amherſt, whoſe ſeparate army was firſt in motion, 
though ſuch impediments were thrown in his way 
as greatly retarded the progreſs of his operations; 
impediments ſaid to have ariſen from the pride, 
inſolence, and obſtinacy of certain individuals, 
who poſſeſſed great influence in that part of the 


world, and employed it all tq FE the ſervice 
| of their country. 
I XIV. The ſummer was already far advanced 
before General Amherſt could paſs lake George 
85 D 3 with 
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with his forces, although they met with no oppo- 
ſition, and reach the neighbourhood of Ticonde- 
roga, where, in the preceding year, the Britiſh 
troops had ſuſtained ſuch a terrible diſaſter. At 


firſt the enemy ſeemed determined to defend this 
fortreſs : but perceiving the Engliſh Commander 


reſolute, cautious, and well prepared for under- 
taking the ſiege; having, moreover, orders to re- 
treat from place to place, towards the. centre of 
operations at Quebeck, rather than run the leaſt 
riſk of being made priſoners of war; they in the 
night of July the twenty-ſeyenth abandoned the 
poſt, after having in ſome meaſure diſmantled the 
fortifications, and retired to Crown-Point, a fort 
ſituated on the verge of lake Champlain, General 


Amherſt, having taken poſſeſſion of this 1 important 


poſt, which effectually covered the frontiers of 
New-York, and ſecured to himſelf a ſafe retreat 
in caſe of neceſſity, ordered the works to be re- 


paired, and allotted a ſtrong garriſon for its de- 


fence. This acquiſition, however, was not made 
without the loſs of a brave accompliſhed young 
officer, Colonel Roger Townſhend, who, 1n recon- 
noitring the fort, was killed with a cannon-ſhot, 


and fell near the ſame ſpot which in the former 


year had been enriched with the blood of the gal- 
lant Lord Howe, whom he ſtrongly reſembled in 
the circumſtances of birth, age, qualifications, 1. 


| character. 


SXV. While the General ſuperintended the re- 


pairs of Ticonderoga, and the men were employed 
in preparing batteaux and other veſſels, his ſcout- 


ing parties hovered in the neighbourhood of 


Crown-Point, in order to watch the motions of - 


the 


g K. 


receiyed intelligence, on the firſt day of Auguſt, 
that the enemy had retired from Crown- Point. 


He immediately detached a body of rangers before 


3 him, to take poſſeſſion of the place: then he em- 
barked with the reſt of the army, and on the 
fourth day of the month landed at the fort, where 


the troops were immediately encamped. His next 


the enemy. From one of theſe detachments he 8 ar. 
— m—m—nd 
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care was to lay the foundation of a new fort, to be 


maintained for the further ſecurity of the Britiſh 
dominions in that part of the country, and parti- 
cularly for preventing the inroads of ſcalping par- 
ties, by whom the plantations had been dreadfully 


infeſted. Here information was received that the 
enemy had retired to the Iſle aux Noix, at. the 


other end of the lake Champlain, five leagues on 


the hither ſide of St. John's; that their force en- 


camped in that place, under the command of M. 


de Burlemaque, conſiſted of three battalions and 
five piquets of regular troops, with Canadians and 
marines, amounting in the whole to three thou- 
ſand five hundred effective men, provided with a 
numerous artiltery ; and that the lake was occu- 
pied by four large veſſels, mounted with cannon, 
and manned with piquets of different regiments, 


under the command and direction of M. le Bras, 


a captain in the French navy, aſſiſted by M. de 


Rigal, and other ſea officers. In conſequence 


of this intimation, General Amherſt, who had for 
ſome time employed Captain Loring to ſuperin- 
tend the building of veſſels at Ticonderoga, being 
reſolved to have the ſuperiority on the lake, di- 

_ rected the Captain to build with all poſſible expe- 
dition a e of ſixteen guns, and a radeau eighty- 
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four feet in length, capable of carrying fix large 
cannon. Theſe, together with a brigantine, being 
. finiſhed, victualled, and manned by the eleventh 
day of October, the General embarked with the 
whole of the troops in batteaux, in order to attack 
the enemy; but next day, the weather growing 


tempeſtuous, was obliged to take ſhelter in a bay 


on the weſtern ſhore, where the men were landed 


for refreſhment. In. the mean time, Captain 
Loring, with his ſmall ſquadron, failing down the 


lake, gave chaſe to a French ſchooner, and drove 


three of their ſhips into a bay, where two of them 


were ſunk, and the third run a-ground by their 


own crew, who eſcaped : one, however, was re- 


paired and brought away by Captain Loring, ſo 
that now the French. had but one ſchooner re- 


maining. General Amherſt, after having been 


| ſome days wind-bound, re-embarked his forces, 


and. proceeded down the lake; but the ſtorm, 


which had abated, beginning to blow with re- 


doubled fury, fo as to ſwell the waves mountain 


high, the ſeaſon. for action being elapſed, and 


winter ſetting in with the moſt rigorous ſeverity; 


he ſaw the impoſſibility of accompliſhing his de- 


ſign, and was obliged to deſiſt. Returning to the 
ſame. bay where he had been ſheltered, he landed 
the troops, and began his march for Crown- 
Point, where he arrived on the twenty-firſt day of 
October. Having ſecured. a ſuperiority on the 
lake, he now employed all his attention in rearing 


the new fortreſs at Croun-Point, together with 


three ſmall out- forts for its better defence; in 


opening roads of communication with Ticonde- 


FOga, © and the governments of Maſſachuſett's and 
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New Hampſhire; and in making diſpoſitions for on A P. 
the winter- quarters of his troops, ſo as to protect Cs 


the country from the inroads of the enemy. 


$ XVI. During this whole ſummer he received 


not the leaſt intelligence of Mr. Wolfe's opera- 


1759 


tions, except a few hints in ſome letters relating 


to the exchange of priſoners, that came from the 


French General, Montcalm, who gave him to un- 


derſtand, that Mr. Wolfe had landed in the neigh- 


bourhood of Quebeck, and ſeemed determined to þ 


undertake the ſiege of that city; that he had 


honoured him (the French General) with ſeveral 
notes, ſometimes couched in a ſoothing ſtrain, 
ſometimes filled with threats; that the French ar- 


my intended to give him battle, and a few days 
would determine the fate of Quebeck. Though 


Mr. Amherſt was ignorant of the proceedings of 
the Quebeck ſquadron, his communication con- 
tinued open with the forces which undertook the 
ſiege of Niagara; and he received an account of 
their ſucceſs before he had quitted the lines of 


Ticonderoga. General Prideaux, with his body 
of troops, reinforced by the Indian auxiliaries un- 
der Sir William Johnſon, advanced to the cata- 
ract of Niagara, without being expoſed to the 
leaſt inconvenience on his march; and inveſting 


the French fortreſs about the middle of July, car- 
ried on his approaches with great vigour till the 
twentieth day of that month, when, . viſiting the 


XZ of a cohorn. Mr. Amherſt was no ſooner in- 


formed of his difaſter, than he detached Brigadier- 
General Gage from Ticonderoga, to aſſume the 


command of that army. In the mean time, it 


devolved 


| trenches, he was unfortunately ſlain by the burſting = 


— —. . IP" VIE WOnIns; 
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BO O K devolved on Sir William Johnſon, who happily 
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, proſecuted the plan of his predeceſſor with all the 
| ſucceſs that could have been deſired. - The enemy, 


alarmed with the apprehenſion of loſing a place of \ 


ſuch importance, reſolved to exert their endeavours 
for its relief. They aſſembled a body of regular 
troops, amounting to twelve hundred men, drawn 
from Detroit, Venango, and Preſque Iſle; and 
theſe, with a number of Indian auxiliaries, were 
detached, under the command of Monſieur d'Au- 
bry, on an attempt to reinforce the garriſon of 


Niagara. Sir William Johnſon having received 


intelligence of their deſign, made a diſpoſition to 
intercept them in their march. In the evening he 
ordered the light infantry and picquets to poſt 
themſelves to the left, on the road leading from 
Niagara falls to the fortreſs: theſe were reinforced 
in the morning with the grenadiers, and part of 
the forty-ſixth regiment, commanded by Lieute- 


nant-Colonel Maſſey; and another regiment, un- 


der Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar, was poſted at 
the tail of the works, in order to ſupport the guard 
of the trenches. About eight in the morning, the 


enemy being in ſight, the Indians in the, Engliſh 
army advanced to ſpeak with their countrymen 


who ſerved under the French banners; but this 
conference was declined by the enemy. Then the 


| 


French Indians having uttered the horrible ſcream | 


its effect among the Britiſh forces, the enemy be- 
gan the action with impetuoſity : but they met 
with ſuch a hot reception in front, while the In- 


dian auxiliaries fell upon their flanks, that in a 
little more than * an hour their whole army was 


| routed, 


called the war-whoop, which by this time had loſt | 
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1 routed, their General, with all his officers, taken, CHAP, 
8 he purſui d through the woods for . 
and the purſuit continued through the woods 2 
'> IF ſeveral miles with conſiderable ſlaughter. This 1759. 


f battle, which happened on the twenty- fourth day 
of July, having been fought in ſight of the French 


W garriſon at Niagara, Sir William Johnſon ſent Ma- 
n | jor Harvey with a trumpet to the commanding 
d Officer, to preſent him with a liſt of ſeventeen 
'C WW officers taken in the engagement, and to exhort 
2 | him to ſurrender before more blood was ſhed, 
of while he had it in his power to reſtrain the Indians. 
d | The Commandant, having certified himſelf of the 
to truth, by ſending an Officer to viſit the priſoners, 
ne agreed to treat, and in a few hours the capitula- 
lt tion was ratified. The garriſon, conſiſting of ſix 
m hundred and ſeven effective men, marched out 
ed WW with the honours of war, in order to be-embarked- 
of in veſſels on the lake, and conveyed in the moſt 
e- Wh expeditious manner to New-York. They laid 


down their arms when they embarked ; but were 
| eſcorte, protected from the ſavage inſolence and 
ducted, at their own requeſt, to Montreal ; and the 
of travelling, were treated with humanity. This 
| fame war, by Sir William Johnſon, who, without 
the help of a military education, ſucceeded ſo ſig- 


rural fagacity, What remarkably characteriſes 
% [theſe battles, is the circumſtance of his having 


deed, 


rapacity of the Indians, All the women were con- 
ſick and wounded, who could not bear the fatigue. 
was the ſecond, complete victory obtained on the 
continent of North-America, in the courſe of the- 


F nally in the field by dint of innate courage and na- 


2 pen in both the Commanders of the enemy. In- 


\ 


permitted to keep their baggage, and, by a proper 
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deed; the war in general may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſingular ſucceſs of this Gentleman and the ce- 
lebrated Lord Clive, two ſelf-taught Generals; 


who, by a ſeries of ſhining actions, have demon- 


ſtrated, that uninſtructed genius can, by its own 
internal light and efficacy, rival, if not eclipſe, the 
acquired art of diſcipline and experience. Sir 


William Johnſon was not more ſerviceable to his 


country by his valour and conduct in the field, 
than by the influence and authority which his juſ- I 
tice, benevolence, and integrity had acquired 
among the Indian tribes of the Six Nations, whom 
he not only aſſembled at Niagara to the number 
of eleven hundred, but alſo reſtrained within the 
bounds of good order and moderation. 


$ XVII, The reduction of Niagara, and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Crown-Point, were exploits much more 
eaſily atchieved than the conqueſt of Quebeck, the 


great object to which all theſe operations were ſub- 


ordinate, Of that we now come to give the detail, 
fraught with ſingular adventures and ſurpriſing 
events; in the conrſe of which a noble ſpirit of 
enterprize was diſplayed, and the ſcenes of war 
were exhibited in all the variety of deſolation. It 
was about the middle of February that a conſi- 
derable ſquadron ſailed from England for Cape- 


| Breton, under the command of Admirals Saunders 
and Holmes, two gentlemen of worth and probity, 


who had on ſeveral occaſions ſignalized their cou- 
rage and conduct in the ſervice of their country. | 
By the twenty-firſt day of April they were in ſight 3 
.of I ouiſbourg ; but the harbour was blocked up 
with ice in ſuch a manner, that they were obliged 


1 to bear away for Halifax, in Nova- Scotia. Pk © 


hence 
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hence Rear-Admiral Durell was detached, with a CHAP. 
ſmall ſquadron, to fail up the river St. Laurence . 
as far as the iſle de Coudres, in order to intercept 755. 
any ſupplies from France intended for Quebeck: 


he accordingly took two ſtore-ſhips ; but he was 
anticipated by ſeventeen fail, laden with proviſion, 


| ſtores, and ſome recruits, under convay of” three 


frigates, which had already reached the capital of 
Canada. Mean while, Admiral Saunders Jai 
at Louiſbourg; and the troops being embarked, 


to the number of eight thouſand, proceeded up 5 


the river without further delay. The operations 
by land were entruſted to the conduct of Major- 
General James Wolfe, whoſe talents had ſhone 
with ſuch ſuperior luſtre at the ſiege of Louiſ- 
bourg; and his ſubordinates in command were the 
Brigadiers Monckton, Townſhend, and Murray; 
all four in the flower of their age, who had ſtudied 
the military art, with equal eagerneſs and profi- 
ciency, and, though young in years, were old in 
experience. The firſt was a ſoldier by deſcent, the 
ſon of Major-General Wolfe, a veteran officer of 
acknowledged capacity: the other three reſembled 
each other, not only 1 in years, qualifications, and 
ſtation, but alſo in family rank, all three being the 


ſons of noblemen. The ſituation of Brigadier 
| Townſhend was ſingular: he had ferved abroad in 


the laſt war with reputation, and reſigned his com- 
miſſion during the peace, in diſdain at ſome hard 


uſage he had ſuſtained from his ſuperiors. That 


his military talents, however, might not be loſt. to 
his country, he. exerciſed them with. equal ſpirit 


and perſeverance in projecting and promoting the 
plan of a national militia, When the command 
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BOOK and direction of the army devolved to a new leader, 
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and plantations. 


ſo predominant in his breaſt was the ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm and the love of glory, that though heir 


apparent to a Britiſh peerage, poſſeſſed of a very 


affluent fortune, remarkably dear to his acquain- 
tance, and ſollicited to a life of quiet by every al- 
lurement of domeſtick felicity, he waved theſe 
conſiderations: he burſt from all entanglements ; 
proffered his ſervices to his Sovereign; expoſed 


himſelf to the perils of a diſagreeable voyage, the | 


rigours of a ſevere climate, and the hazard of a 
campaign peculiarly _ with toil, danger, and 
difficulty. 

$ XVIII. The armament intended for Qebeck 


failed up the river St. Laurence, without having 


met with any interruption, or having perceived 
any of thoſe difficulties and perils with which it 
had been reported that the navigation of it was 
attended. Their good fortune in this particular, 
indeed, was. owing to ſome excellent charts of the 
river, which had been found in veſſels taken from 
the enemy. About the latter end of June the 
land-forces were diſembarked in two diviſions upon 
the iſle of Orleans, ſituated a little below Quebeck, 
a large fertile iſland, well cultivated, producing 
plenty of grain, abounding with people, villages, 
General Wolfe no ſooner landed 
on the iſland of Orleans, than he diſtributed a ma- 
nifeſto among the French coloniſts, giving them to 


underſtand, that the King his maſter, juſtly exaſ- 5 


perated againſt the French monarch, had equip- | 7 
ped a conſiderable armament, in 1 SM to humble 


his pride, and was determined to reduce the moſt | 


conſiderable 2 rench ſettlements i in America. He 
| 3 5 declared, | 


6 E OR N 3 


wi 2 declared it was not againſt the induſtrious peaſants, © 
| their wives, and children, nor againſt the miniſters 
i of religion, that he intended to make war: on the 
7 BW contrary, he lamented the misfortunes to which 


ve | they muſt be expoſed by the quarrel : he offered 
al- | 
them his protection, and promiſed to maintain 


o them in their temporal poſſeſſions, as well as in 
G 4 che free exerciſe of their religion, provided they 
ne would remain quiet, and take no part in the dif- 
ca | ference between the two crowns. | He obſerved, 
ES | that the Engliſh were maſters of the river St. Lau- 


| rence, ſo as to intercept all ſuccours from Europe, 
| and had, beſides, a powerful army on the conti- 
nent, under the command of General Amherſt. 
| He affirmed, that the reſolution they ought to 
take was neither difficult nor doubtful, as the ut- 


minded them, that the cruelties exerciſed by the 


rica would excuſe the moſt ſevere repriſals; but 


war; and left it to themſelves to determine their 
own fate by their own conduct. He expreſſed his 
hope, that the world would do him juſtice, ſhould 


terms, to adopt violent meaſures. He expatiated 
upon the ſtrength and power, as well as upon the 
= generoſity of Great -Britain, in thus ſtretching out 


| French upon the ſubjects of Great-Britain in Ame- 


| Britons were too generous to follow ſuch barba- 
rous examples. He again offered to the. Cana- 
| dians the ſweets of peace, amidſt the horrours of 


they oblige him, by rejecting theſe favourable 


: 'Y the hand of humanity; a hand ready to aſſiſt them 
on all occaſions, even when F rance was, by her 
| weakneſs, | 


moſt exertion of their valour would be uſeleſs, and 
| ſerve only to deprive them of the advantages which 
they might reap from their neutrality. He re- 
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W Op critical conjun&ture. This declaration produced 
no immediate effect; nor, indeed, did the Cana- 
dians depend upon the ſincerity and promiſed 


faith of a nation, whom their prieſts had induſ- 
triouſly repreſented as the moſt ſavage and cruel 


enemy on earth. Poſſeſſed of theſe notions, which 
prevailed even among the better ſort, they choſe | 
to abandon their habitations, and expoſe them 

felves and families to certain ruin, in provoking 


the Engliſh by the moſt cruel hoſtilities, rather than 
be quiet, and confide in the General's promiſe of 
protection. Inſtead of purſuing this prudent plan 


of conduct, they joined the ſcalping parties“ of F 


Indians who ſkulked among the woods, and fall- 
ing upon the Englith ſtragglers by ſurpriſe, but- 
chered them with the moſt inhuman barbarity. 


Mr. Wolfe, whoſe nature revolted againſt this wan- 


ton and perfidious cruelty, ſent a letter to the French 


| General, repreſenting, that ſuch enormities were 
contrary to the rules of war obſerved among civi- 


lized nations, diſhonourable to the ſervice of France, 


and diſgraceful to human nature: he, therefore, 


defired 


. 


-The operation of ſcalping, which, „to the ſhame of both 


nations, was encouraged both by French and Engliſh, the ſavages. 
performed in this manner :—The hapleſs victim being diſabled, 


the purpoſe, makes a circular inciſion to the bone round the up- 


per part of the head, and tears off the ſcalp with his fingers. Pre- 7 
vious to this execution, he generally diſpatches the priſoner by re- ñ 
peated blows on the head with the hammer- ſide of the inſtrument 


called a tomahawk : but ſome times they ſave themſelves the trous 
dle, and ſometimes the blows prove ineffeQual, ſo that the miſerz- 
ble patient is found alive, groaning in the ntmoſt agony of tor- 


ture. The Indian ſtrings the ſcalps he has procured, to be pro» 8 
duced as a teſtimony of his proweſs, and receives a premium for 


each from the nation under whoſe banners he has been in!ifted, 


- 


or diſarmed, the Indian, with a ſharp knife, provided and worn for | 1 


ce, 


both | 
ages 


ved, 


mw 
y e- 

1 to the falls of Montmorenci, every acceſſible part 
being deeply entrenched. To undertake the ſiege of 


© Webeck againſt ſueh odds and advantages was 
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Geſired che French coloniſts and Indians might be c "5 A F. 


reſtrained within due bounds, otherwiſe he would 
burn their villages, deſolate their plantations, and 


retaliate upon the perſons of his priſoners whatever 


cruelties ſhould, in the ſequel, be committed on 
the ſoldiers or ſubjects of his maſter: In all pro- 
bability the French General's authority was not 
ſufficient to bridle the. ferocity of the ſavages, 


who continued to ſcalp and murther with the moſt 
brutal appetite for blood and revenge: ſo that Mr. 
Wolfe, in order to intimidate che enemy into a 


ceſſation of theſe outrages, found it neceſſary to 
connive at ſome irregularities in the way of re- 


taliation. . ot 
S XIX. M. de Montcalm, who ä the 


French troops, though ſuperior in number to the 


invaders, very wiſely reſolved to depend upon the 


natural ſtrength of the eountry, which appeared 
almoſt inſurmountable, and had carefully taken 
all his precautions of defence. The city of Quebeck 


was tolerably fortified, ſecured with a numerous 


5 garriſon, and 2 ſupplied with proviſion and 
ammunition. Montcalm had reinforced the troops 
of the colony with five regular battalions, formed 


of the beſt of the inhabitants, completely diſci- 


plined all the Canadians of the neighbourhood 
capable of bearing arms, and ſeveral tribes of 


ſavages. With this arniy he had taken the field 
in a very advantageous ſituation, encamped along. 
the ſhore of Beaufort, from the river St. Charles 


not — 5 a deviatiot from the eſtabliſned maxims 
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of war, but a raſh enterpriſe, ſeemingly urged in 
diametrical oppoſition to the dictates of common 
ſenſe. Mr. Wolfe was well acquainted with all 
the difficulties of the undertaking ; but he knew 


at the ſame time he ſhould chr have it in his 


power to retreat in cafe of emergency, while the 


Britiſh ſquadron maintained its ſtation in the river: 


he was not without hopes of being joined by Ge- 
neral Amherſt; and he was ſtimulated by an ap- 


petite for glory, which the proſpect of accumulated 
dangers could not allay. Underſtanding that there 


was a body of the enemy poſted, with cannon, at 
the Point of Levi, on the South ſhore, oppoſite to 
the city of Quebeck, he detached againſt them 
Brigadier Monckton, at the head of four batta- 
lions, who paſſed the river at night, and next 


morning, having ſkirmiſhed with ſome of the 


_ enemy's irregulars, obliged them to retire from 


that poſt, which the Engliſh immediately occu- 


pied. At the ſame time Colonel Carlton, with 
another detachment, took poſſeſſion of the weſtern - 


point of the iſland of Orleans; and both theſe 
poſts were fortified, in order to anticipate the 
enemy, who, had they kept poſſeſſion of either, 


might have rendered it impoſſible for any ſhip to 


lie at anchor within two miles of Quebeck. Be- 
ſides, the Point of Levi was within cannon-ſhot 


of the city, againſt which a battery of mortars ahd 


artillery was immediately erected. Montcalm, fore- 
ſeeing the effect of this manceuvre, detached a body 


of ſixteen hundred men acroſs the river, to attaclc 


and deſtroy the works before they were completed: 


but the detachment fell into diſorder, fired upon 


each other, and retied in confuſion. The bat- 7, 


— *** 
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tery being finiſhed without further interruption, © CHAP. 


the cannon and mortars began to play with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that in a little time the upper town was 
conſiderably damaged, and the lower town reduced 


to a heap of rubbiſh. 


by. 
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S XX. In the mean time, the feet was expoſed 


to the moſt imminent danger. Immediately after 


the troops had been landed on the iſland of Or- 


jeans the wind increaſed to a furious ſtorm, which 
blew with ſuch violence, that many tranſports ran 


foul of one another, and were diſabled. A num- 
ber of boats and ſmall craft foundered, and divers 


large ſhips loſt their anchors. The enemy reſolv- 
ing to take advantage of the confuſion which they 
imagined this diſaſter muſt have produced, pre- 


_ pared: ſeven fire-ſhips, and at midnight ſent them 
down from Quebeck among the tranſports, which 


lay ſo thick as to cover the whole ſurface of the 
river. The ſcheme, though well contrived, and 


ſeaſonably executed, was entirely defeated by the 
deliberation of the Britiſh Admiral, and the dex- 


terity of his mariners, who reſolutely boarded -the 


fire-ſhips, and towed them faſt a-ground, where 
they lay bürning to the water's edge, without hav- 
ing done the leaſt prejudice to the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron. On the very ſame day of the ſucceeding 


month, they ſent down a raft of fire-ſhips, or ra- 


deaux, which likewiſe OT, vithout produ- 
cing any effect. 

J XXI. The works for ths freuriey of the hoſ- 
pital, and the ſtores on the iſland of Orleans, being 


finiſhed, the Britiſh forces croſſed the north bie N 


in boats, and landing under cover of two floops, 
encamped on the fide of the river Montmorenci, 
which divided them from the left of the enemy. 


E2 _. _ New - 
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BOOK Next morning a company of rangers, poſted 1 in 4 
III. wood to cover ane workmen, were attacked by the 
French Indians, and totally defeated : however, 
the neareſt troops repulſed the Indians in their 
turn with conſiderable loſs. The reaſons that in- 
duced General Wolfe to chooſe this ſituation by the 
falls of Montmorenci, in which he was divided 
from Quebeck by this, and another river called St. 
Charles, he explained in a letter to the Secretary 
| of State. He obſerved, that the ground which he 
i= | had choſen was high and in ſome meaſure com- 
| manded the oppoſite fide on which the enemy 
Vas poſted: that there was a ford below the falls 
_. paſſable in every tide for ſome hours at the latter 
part of the ebb and beginning of the flood; and 
he hoped that means might be found of paſſing 
the river higher up, ſo as to fight the Marquis de 
Montcalm upon leſs diſadvantageous terms than 
thoſe of directly attacking his entrenchments. 
Accordingly, in reconnoitring the river Montmo- 
- renci, a ford was diſcovered about three miles 
above; but the oppoſite banks, which were natu- 
rally ſteep, and covered with woods, the enemy 
had entrenched in ſuch a manner, as to render them 
almoſt inacceſſible. The eſcorte was twice at- 

F _ racked by the Indians, who were as often repulſed ; 
* bur theſe rencounters coſt the Engliſh. about forty 
| men killed and wounded including ſome officers. 
Some ſhrewd objections might be ſtarted to the 
: General's choice of ground on this occaſion. He 
could not act at all without paſſing the river Mont- 
- inotenci at a very great diſadvantage, and attack - 
ing an enemy ſuperior to himſelf in number, ſecured 
 tbyredoubns and entrenchments. Had he even, by 
- dint o extraordinary valour, driven them from 

5 theſe 


. 
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_ theſe ſtrong poſts, the ſucceſs muſt. have coſt CH 2 P. 
him à great number of officers and men: and the — 


enemy might have retreated behind the river St. 


Charles, which he muſt alſo have paſſed under cbhke 


Lame diſadvantages, before he could begin his 


operations againft the city of Quebeck. Had his 


good fortune enabled him to ſurmount all theſe dif- 


ficulties, and after all to defeat the enemy in a. 


pitched battle, the ' garriſon of Quebeck might 
| have been reinforced by the wreck of their army; 


and he could not, with any probability of ſucceſs, . 
have undertaken the ſiege of an extenſive fortified 


place, which he had not troops ſufficient to inveſt, 


and whoſe garriſon would have been nearly equal 
in number to the ſum total of the troops he com 


manded. At any rate, the chance of a fair en- 
gagement in the open field was what he had little 


reaſon to expect in that ſituation, from the known 


experience and the apparent conduct of the French 


General. Theſe objections appeared ſa obvious 


and important, that Generat Wolfe would not 
determine to riſque an attack, until he had ſur- 
veyed the upper part of the river St. Laurence, in 


hopes of finding ſome place more die * a 


deſcent, 

S XXII. On the eighteenth day of July; the 
Admiral, at his requeſt, ſent two ſhips of war, 
two armed ſloops, and ſome tranſports, with 
troops on board, up the river; and they paſſed the 


city of Quebeck, without having ſuſtained any 
damage. The General, being on board of this 


little ' armament, carefully obſerved the banks on 
the ſide of the enemy, which were extremely dif- 
ficult from the nature of the ground, and theſe 
D were redoubled by che r and pre- 


en. * "caution 
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caution of the French commander. T hough 2 


deſcent ſeemed impracticable between the city and 
Cape Rouge, where it was intended, General 


Wolfe, in order to divide the enemy's force, and 


procure intelligence, ordered a detachment, un- 
der the command of Colonel Carlton, .to land 
higher up, at the Point au Tremble, to which 


place he was informed a great number of the in- 
habitants of Quebeck had retired with their moſt | 


valuable effects. This ſervice was performed with 
little loſs, and ſome priſoners - were brought away, 
but no magazine was diſcovered.” The General 
thus diſappointed in his expectation, returned to 


Montmorenci; where Brigadier Townſhend had, 


by maintaining a ſuperior fire acroſs that river, 
prevented the enemy from erecting a battery, 
which would have commanded the Engliſh camp; 
and now he reſolved to attack them, though poſted 
to great advantage, and every where prepared to 
give him a warm reception. His deſign was, firſt 


to reduce a detached redoubt cloſe to the water's 
edge, ſeemingly ſituated without gun-ſhot of the 


entrenchment on the hill. Should this fortification 


be ſupported by the enemy, he foreſaw that he 


ſhould be able to bring on a general engagement: 
on the contrary, mould they remain tame ſpectators 


of its reduction, he could afterwards examine 
their ſituation at leiſure, and determine the place 


at which they could be moſt eaſily attacked. Pre- 
parations were accordingly made for ſtorming the 


redoubt. On the laſt day of July, i in the fore- 


noon, part of Brigadier Monckton's brigade was 
embarked in the boats of the fleet, to be tranſ- 


ported from the Point of Levi. The two brigades, 


enen by the e Townſhend and 


M urray, 
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paſſage, the Admiral had ſtationed the Centurion 


ſhip of war in the channel, to check the fire of 
the lower battery, by which the ford was com- 


manded: a numerous train of artillery was placed 
upon the eminence, to batter and. enfilade the left 


of the enemy's entrenchment ; and two flat-bot- 


tomed armed veſlels, prepared for the purpoſe, 
were run a-ground near the redoubt, to favour the 
_ deſcent of the forces, The manifeſt: confuſion 


produced among the French by theſe previous 


meaſures; and by the fire of the Centurion, which 
was well directed and ſuſtained, determined Mr. 
Wolfe to ſtorm this entrenchment without further 


delay. Orders were iſſued, that the three briga- 


diers ſhould put their troops in motion at a certain 
ſignal, which was accordingly made at a proper 
time of the tide. Many of the boats from Point 
Levi ran- aground upon a ledge that runs off a 
conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore ; and this ac- 
cident occaſioned a diſorder, by which ſo much 
time was loſt, that the General was obliged to ſtop 
the march of Brigadier Townſhend's corps, which 


he perceived to be in motion, In the mean time, 


the boats were floated, and ranged in proper or- 


der, though expoſed to a ſevere fire of ſnot and 
ſhells; and the General in perſon ſounding the 


ſhore, pointed out the place where the troops 

might diſembark with the leaſt difficulty, Thir- 
teen companies of grenadiers, and two hundred 
men of the ſecond American battalion, were the 
firſt who landed. They had received orders to 
form in four diſtin bodies, and begin the attack, 


E 4 ER. ſupported 
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. . ſupported by the corps of Brigadier Monckton, 
ſoon as the other troops ſhould have paſſed the ford, 

and be near enough to contribute to their aſſiſtance, 
Theſe inſtructions, however, were entirely ne- 
gle&ed. Before Mr. Monckton had landed, and 
while Brigadier Townſhend was on his march at a 
conſiderable diftance, the  grenadiers, without 
waiting to be drawn up in any regular form, impe- 


tuouſiy ruſhed towards the enemy's entrenchments 


in the utmoſt diſorder. Their courage ſerved only 
to. increaſe their misfortune. The firſt fire they 
received did ſuch execution among them, that 
they were obliged to ſhelter themſelves under the 
redoubt which the French had abandoned at their: 


approach. In this uncomfortable ſituation they 


remained ſome time, unable to form under ſo hot 
a fire, notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of many 
gallant officers, who laviſnly expoſed, and even 
joſt their lives in the honourable diſcharge of their 
duty *. Pure General * all their endeavours 

Eg | abortive, 


0 The following anecdote i is ſo remake and tends fo much 
to the honour of the Britiſh ſoldiery, that we inſert it without fear 


of the reader's diſapprobation Captain Ochterlony and Enſign. 


| Peyton belonged to the regiment of Bri adier- General Monckton. 


They were nearly of an age, which did not exceed thirty: the firſt 
was à North- Briton, the ather a natiye of Ireland. Both were 
agreeable in perſon, and unblemiſhed in character, and connected 
together by the ties of mutual friendſhip and eſteem. On the day 
that preceded the batile, Captain Ochterlony had been obliged to 
fight a duel with a German officer; in which, though he wounded, 


and diſarmed his antagoniſt, yet he himſelf regeiyed a dangerous 


hurt under the right arm, in conſequence of which his friends in- 
ſiſted on his remaining in camp during the a&ion of the next day; 
but his ſpirit was too great to comply with this remonſtrance. He 
declared it ſhould never be ſaid that a ſcratch received in a private-- 
rencounter had prevented him from doing his duty, when his coun- 


5 try requixed his ſervice; and he took. the field. with a fuſil in hie 


We tho 2B he was Hardly. able to carry his arms, In leading 9% 
1 
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abortive, ordered them to retreat, and form be- c xx (AP. 
kind: Mae 8 I which Was, * this 

lime, 


his men to the enemy's entrenchment, he was hot through the 
lungs with a muſquet-ball, an accident which obliged him to part 
with his fuſil: but he ſtill continued advancing, E by loſs of 


blood, he became too weak to proceed farther. About the ſame 
time Mr. Peyton was lamed by a ſhot, which ſhattered the ſmall 
bone of his left leg. The ſoldiers, in their retreat, earneſtly beg · 
ged, with tears in their eyes, that Captain Ochterlony would allow 


them to carry him and the enſign off the field. But he was ſo bi- 
gotted to a ſevere point of honour, that he would not quit the 


ground, though he deſired they would take off his enſign, Mr, 


Feyton, with a generous diſdain, rejected their good offices, de · 


claring that he would not leave his Captain in Far a ſituation ; and 


ina little time rep remained | the oy” ſurvivors on that 1 of the | 


field. 


Cap ain Ochterlony ſat down w bis friend, aid, as they ex 
ed Foothing but immediate death, they took leaye of each other; 

they were not altogether abandoned by the hope of being pro- 
ted d as priſoners: for the Captain ſeeing a French ſoldier with two 
Indians approach, ſtarted up, and accolting them in the French 


language, which he ſpoke perfectly well, expreſſed his expectation 
that they would treat him and his companion as officers, priſoners, 
and gentlemen, The two Indians ſeemed to be entirely under the 
conduct of the Frenchman, who coming up to Mr. Peyton, as he 
ſat on the ground, ſnatched his laced hat from his head, and rob. 


hed the Captain of his watch and money, This outrage was a | 


ſignal to the Indians for murder and pillage. . One of them club. 
bing his firelock, ſtruck at him behind, with a view to knock him 


down, but the bie miſſing his head,: took place upon his ſhoulder. 5 


At the ſame inſtant the other Indian poured his ſhot into the breaſt 
of this unfortunate young gentleman, who cried out, 0 Peyton | 


the villain has ſhot me.“ Not yet ſatiated with cruelty, the bare 
barian ſprung upon him, and ſtabbed him in the belly with his 
| ſcalping knife. The Captain, having parted with his fuſil, had 
no weapon for his defence, as none of the officers wore fans | in 


the action, The three ruffians, finding him ſtill alive, endeavoured 


to firangle him with own ſaſh; and he was now upon his kneeg 


ſtruggling againſt them with ſurpriſing exertion. Mr. Peyton, 
at this juncture, having a double barrelled muſquet in bis hand, 
and ſeeing tlie diſtreſs of his friend, fired at one of the Indians, 
who dropped dead upon the ſpot. 1 


would now be an eaſy Preys advanced towards him, and Mr. 
Peyton, having taken good aim at the diſtance of four yards, diſs 
face his piece the ſecond thine, but qt ſeemed to take no effect, 


Thg 
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BOOK time, landed and drawn up on'the beach in order, 


Re, They accordingly retired in confuſion, leaving- a 
n . ponſigerable 


* 


The fayage fired in his turn, and wounded the * ign in the 
ſnoulder; then ruſhing upon him, thruſt his bayonet through his 
body. He repeated the blow, which Mr. Peyton attempting to 

« party, received another wound in his left hand; nevertheleſs he 
ſeized the Indian's muſket with the ſamg hand, rm. bim for- 
ward, and with his right drawing à dagger which hung by his ſide, 

langed it in the bharbarjan's fide. A violent ſtruggle enſued : but 
at length Mr. Peyton was uppermoſt, and, with - repeated ſtrokes 
of his dagger, killed his antagoniſt outright. Here he was ſeized 
with an unaccountable emotion of curioſity, to know whether or 
not his ſhot had taken place aifthe body of the Indian; he ac; 
| cordingly turned him up, and, tripping off his blanket, perceived 
that the ball had penetrated quite through the cavity of the breaſt, 
Having thus obtained a dear-hought victory, he ſtarted up on one 
leg, and law Captain Ochterlony ſtanding at a diſtance of ſixty 
yards, cloſe by the enemy's breaſtwork, with the French. ſoldier 
attending him. Mr, Peyton then called aloud, “ Captain Ochter- 
„ lony, JI am glad to ſee you have at laſt got under protection, 
© Beware of that villain, who is more barbarous than the ſavages. 
„God bleſs you, my dear Captain. I ſee a party of Indians 
coming this way, and expect to be murdered immediately. A 
number of thoſe barbarians had for ſome time been employed on 
the left in ſeaſping and-pillaging the dying and the dead that were 
jeft on the field of battle; and above thirty of them were in full 
march to deſtroy Mr. Peyton. This gentleman knew he had na 
mercy to expect: for, ſhould his life be ſpared for the preſent, they 
would have afterwards inſiſted upon ſacrificing him to the manes 
of their brethren whom he had flain; and in that caſe he would 
| have been put to death by the moſt excruciating tortures, Full of 
this idea, he ſnatched up his muſket, and, not withſtanding his 
broken leg, ran above forty yards withovt halting : feeling him- 
© ſelf now totally diſabled, and incapable of proceeding one ſtep 
farther, he loaded the piece, and preſented it to the two foremoſt 
Indians, who ftoud aloof, waiting to be joined by their fellows ; 
while the French, from their breaſt-works, kept up a continua! fire 
of cannon and imalt arms upon this poor, lolitary, maimed, gen- 
iſeman. In this uncomfortable ſituation he ſtood, when he diſ- 
cerned at a diſtance a Highland officer, with a party of his men, 
ſkirting the plain towards the field of battle. He forthwith ware 
his haud in ſignal of diſtreſs, and being perceived dy the officer, h 
detached three of his men to his aſſiſtance. Thele brave lies 

Ag to him N the midi of a terrible hire, and one : of them 

| bore 
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conſiderable number lying on the field, to the oA F. 
barbarity of the Indian ſavages, who maſſacred the . 4 


living, and ſcalped the dead, even in ſight of 


their indignant companions. This unhappy acci- 


dent occaſioned a new delay, and the day was al- 
ready far advanced. The wind began to blow 
with uncommon violence, and the tide to make; 
ſo that, in caſe of a ſecond repulſe, the retreat of 


Brigadier Townſhend might have been rendered 


hazardous and uncertain; Mr. Wolfe, therefore, 
thought propen to deſiſt, and return without further 
moleſtation to the other ſide of the river Montmo- 
renci. The admiral ordered the two veſſels which 
were a- ground to be ſet on fire, that they might 
not fall into the hands of the enemy. The advan- 
tages that favoured an attack in this part conſiſted 
of the following particulars: All the artillery could 


be uſed with good effect: all the troops could act 


at once; and in caſe of a miſcarriage, the retreat 


— 


bore him off on his ſhoulders. The Highland officer was Captain 
Macdonald of Colonel Frazier's battalion ; who underſtanding that 
a young gentleman, his kinſman, had dropped on the field of 
battle, had put himſelf at the head of this party, with which he 
penetrated to the middle of the field, drove a conſiderable number 
of the Prench and Indians before him, and finding his relation ſtilt 
unſcalped, carried him off in triumph. Poor Captain Ochterlony 
was conveyed to Quebeck, where in a few days he died of his 
wounds. After the reduQion of that place, the French ſurgeons 
who attended him declared, that, in all probability, he would 
have recovered of the two ſhots he had received in his breaſt, had 
not he been mortally wounded i in the belly by the Indian's ſcalping 


knife. 
As this very remarkable ſcene was acted in fight of both armies, 


General Townſhend, in the ſequel, expoſtuJated with the French 


officers upon the inhumanity of keeping up ſuch a ſevere fire againſt 
two wounded gentlemen, who were diſabled, and diſtitute of all 
hope of eſcaping. They anſwered, that the fire was not made by 


the regulars, but by the Canadians and layages, whom it was not | 


in the power of 1 to reſtrain. 
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was ſecure and open, at. leaſt for a certain time of 


the tide. Theſe, however, ſeemed to be over- 
balanced by other conſiderations. The enemy 


were poſted on a commanding eminence ; the 
beach was covered with deep mud, ſlippery, and 
broken into holes and gullies; the hill was ſteep, 
and in ſome places impracticable; the enemy were 
numerous, and poured in a very ſevere fire from 
their entrenchments. Had the attack ſucceeded, 

the loſs of the Engliſh muſt have been very heavy, 
and that of the French inconſiderable, becauſe 
the neighbouring woods afforded them immediate 
ſhelter ; finally, the river St. Charles ſtill remained 


i to be paſſed, before the town could be inveſted. 


XXIII. Immediately after this mortifying 
check, in which above five hundred men, and many 
brave officers were loſt, the General detached on 
gadier Murray, with twelve hundred men, 
tranfports, above the town, to. co-operate with 


| Rear-Admiral Holmes, whom the Admiral had 


ſent up with ſome force againſt the French ſhip- 


Ping, which he hoped to deſtroy. The Brigadier 


was likewiſe inſtructed to ſeize every opportunity 


of fighting the enemy's detachments, and even of 
provoking them to battle, In purſuance of. theſe 
directions, he twice attempted to land on the north 
ſhore; but theſe attempts were. unſucceſsful, ' The 


third effort was more fortunate. He made a 


ſudden deſcent at Chambaud, and burned a con- | 


ſiderable magazine, filled with arms, cloathing, Pro- 
viſion, and ammunition, The enemy's ſhips being 
ſecured, in ſuch a manner as not to be approached, 
and nothing elſe occurring that required the Briga- 


dier's longer ſtay, he returned to the camp, with 
intelligence obtained from his priſoners, thar the 
1 ER 
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fort of Niagara was taken, Crown- Point aban- CH A P. 
doned, and General Amherſt employed in making . . 


preparations to attack the corps at the Ifle aux 


Noix, commanded by M. Burlemaque. The diſ- 
aſter at the falls of Montmorenci made a deep im- 
preſſion on the mind of General Wolfe, whoſe 
ſpirit was too great to brook the moſt diſtant pro- 
ſpect of cenſure or diſgrace. He knew the cha- 
racter of the Engliſh people, raſh, impatient, and 
capricious; elevared to exultation by the leaſt 
gleam of ſucceſs, dejected even to deſpondency by 
the moſt inconſiderable frown of adverſe fortune; 
ſanguine | even to childiſh hyperbole in applauding 
| thoſe ſervants of the publick who have proſpered 
in their undertakings ; clamorous to a degree of 
perſecution againſt thoſe who have miſcarried in 
their endeavours, without any inveſtigation of me- 
it, without any conſideration of circumſtances. A 
keen ſenſe of theſe vexatious peculiarities con- 
ſpiring with the ſhame of diſappointment, and eager 
deſire of retrieving the laurel that he 8 by 
morenci, and the deſpair of finding ſuch an occa- 
ſion, excited an internal agitation, which viſibly 
affected his external frame, and diſordered his 
| Whole conſtitution, which was naturally delicate 
and tender. Among thoſe who ſhared his confi- 
5 dence, he was often ſeen to ſigh; he was often 


heard to complain, and even in the tranſports : of 


his chagrin declare, that he would never return 
- without ſucceſs, to be expoſed, as other unfortunate 
commanders had been, to the cenſure and re- 
| proach of an ignorant and ungrateful populace. 
| This rumule of the mind, added to the farigues of 
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1 BOOK the body he had undergone, produced a fever and 
1 I © dyſentery; by which, for ſome time, he was _ 
3 1759. diſabled. EY 
| $ XXIV. Before he recovered any degree of 
ſtrength, he deſired the General Officers to conſult 
£] together for the publick utility. It was their opi- 
nion, that the points of Levi and Orleans being 
left in a proper ſtate of defence, the reſt of the 
1 troops ſhould be conveyed up the river; with a 
bl view to draw the enemy from their preſent ſitua- 
ll tion, and bring them if poſſible to an engagement. 
ll This meaſure, however, was not adopted, until the 
Wo | General and Admira] had reconnoitred the town 
of Quebeck, with a view to a general aſſault, and 
1 concluded from their own obſervations, reinforced 
1 by the opinion of the chief engineer, who was 
1 | perfectly well acquainted with the interiors of the 
18 place, that ſuch an attack could not be hazarded 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The ſhips of war, 
indeed, might have ſilenced the batteries of the 
lower town; but they could not affect the upper 
works, from which they muſt have ſuſtained conſi- 
derable damage. When we conſider the ſituation 
of this place, and the fortifications with which it 
vas ſecured; the natural ſtrength of the country; 
the great number of veſſels and floating batteries 
they had provided for the defence of the river; the 
ſkill, valour, ſuperior force, and uncommon vigi- 
lance of the enemy; their numerous bodies of 
ſavages continually hovering about the poſts of 
the Engliſh, to ſurprize parties and harraſs detach- 
ments; we muſt own that there was ſuch a combi- 
nation of difficulties as might have ene and 
% CCC 210 got — 1 
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mander. 

XXV. In conſequence of the reſolution take 
to quit the camp at Montmorenci, the troops and 
_ artillery were re-embarked, and landed at Point 
Levi: they afterwards paſſed up the river in tranſ- 
ports, while Admiral Holmes made 'a movement 
with his ſhips, to amuſe the enemy poſted on the 
north ſhore: and the men being much crowded 
on board, the General ordered one half of them to 
be landed for refreſhment on the other ſide of the 
river. As no poſſibility appeared of annoying the 
enemy above the town, the ſcheme of operations 
was totally changed. A plan was formed for con- 


veying the troops farther down in boats, and land- 


ing them in the night within a league of Cape 
Diamond, in hopes of aſcending the heighths of 


Abraham, which riſe abruptly, with a ſteep aſcent, 
from the banks of the river, that rhey might take 
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poſſeſſion of the ground on the back of the city, 


where it was but indifferently fortified. The dan- | 


gers and difficulties attending the execution of this 


deſign were fo peculiarly diſcouraging, that one 


would imagine it could not have been embraced 
but by a ſpirit of enterprize that bordered on deſpe- 
ration. The ſtream was rapid; the ſhore ſhelving ; 


the bank of the river lined with ſentinels; the | 
landing- place ſo narrow as to be eaſily miſſed in 


the dark; and the ground ſo difficult as hardly to 
be ſurmounted in the day-time, had no oppoſition 
been expected. If the enemy had received the 
teaſt intimation from ſpy or deſerter, or even ſuſ- 


pected the ſcheme; had the embarkation been diſ- 


ordered, in conſequence of the darkneſs of tlie 


night, | 
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night, the rapidity of the river, or the ſhelving 
nature of the north ſhore, near which they were 
obliged to row; had one ſentinel been alarmed, or 
the landing-place much miſtaken, the heighths of 
Abraham muſt have been inſtantly ſecured by fach 


a force as would have rendered the undertaking 


abortive: confuſion would neceſſarily have enſued 
in the dark, and this would have naturally pro- 


duced a panick, whieh might have proved fatal to 


the greater part of the detachment. Theſe ob- 


jections could not eſcape the penetration of the 


gallant Wolfe, who, nevertheleſs, adopted the plan 
without heſitation; and even executed it in perſon; 
though at that time labouring under a ſevere dy- 
ſentery and fever, which had exhauſted his conſti- 
tution, and reduced him almoſt to an extremity of 
weakneſs. The previous ſteps being taken, and 
the time fixed for this hazardous attempt, Admiral. 


Holmes moved with his ſquadron farther up the 


river, about three leagues above the place ap- 
pointed for the difembarkation, that he might de- 
ceive the enemy, and amuſe M. de Bougainville, 
whom Montcalm had detached with fifteen hun; 


dred men to watch the motions of that ſquadron; 


but the Engliſh Admiral was directed to fail down” 


the river in the night, ſo as to protect the landing | 


of the forces; and-theſe orders he punctually ful- 
filled. On the twelfth day of September, an hour 


after midnight, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting o 


four complete regiments, the light infantry, com- 
manded by Colonel Howe, a detachment of High- 


landers, and the American grenadiers, was made 


in flat- bottomed boats, under the immediate com- 


mand of che Wee Monkton and Mutray ;. 
though 


G E OR G E II. 
though General Wolfe accompanied them in per- © 
ſon, and was among the firſt who landed; and they 
began to fall down with the tide, to the intended 
place of diſembarkation; rowing cloſe to the north 
ſhore, in order to find it the more eaſily, With- 


out any diſorder the boats glided gently along; but 


by che rapidity of the tide, and the darkneſs of the 
night, the boats overſhot the mark, and the troops 
landed a little below the place at which the diſem- 
barkation was intended-. As * troops landed, the 


N boats 


* How Fat the ſucceſs of this attempt CATE) | upon accident 


may be conceived from the following particulars « In the twilight 


two French deſerters were carried on board a ſhip of war, com: 
manded by Captain Smith, and lying at anchor near the north ſhore« 
They told him, that the garriſon of Quebeck expected that night to 
receive a convoy of proviſions, ſent down the river in boats, from 


the detachment above, commanded by M. de Bougainville, [Theſe | 


deſerters ſtanding upon deck, and perceiving the Engliſh boats with 
the troops gliding down the river in the dark, began to ſhout, and 
make a naife, declaring they were part of the expected convoy. 
Captain Smith, who was ignorant of General Wolfe's deſign, 


| believing their affirmation, had actually given orders to point the 


guns at the Britiſh troops; when the General perceiving a' commo- 
tion on board, rowed along · ſide in perſon; and prevented the diſ- 
charge, which would have alarmed the town, and entirely fruſtrated 
the attempt. 

Tune French had poſted ſentries along ſhore,” to challenge boats 
and veſſels, and give the alarm occaſionally, The firſt boat tha 
contained the Engliſh troops being queſtioned accordingly, a Cap- 
tain of Fraſer's regiment, who had ſerved in Holland, and who was 
perfectly well acquainted with the French language and cuſtoms, 
anſwered without heſitation to ui vit, which is their challenging 


word, la France: nor was he at a loſs to anſwer the ſecond queſtion, 


which was much more particular and difficult. When the ſentinel 
demanded & quel regiment to what regiment? the Captain replied, 
de Ia Reine, which he knew, by accident, to be one of thoſe that 
compoſed the body commanded by Bougainville. The ſoldier took, 
it for granted this was the expected convoy; and ſaying paſſe,” al- 
lowed all the boats to proceed without further queſtion. In the fame 
manner, the-other ſentries were deceived; though one, more war 
thay the reſt, came running down to the water's edge, and ballet 
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BOOK boats were ſent back for the ſecond diſembarkatiort, 
HE, which was ſuperintended by Brigadier Townſhend. 
1759. In the mean time, Colonel Howe, with the light 
infantry and the Highlanders, aſcended the woody 
precipices with admirable courage and activity; 
and diſtodged a ſerjeant's guard, which defended 
a ſmall entrenched narrow path, by which alone 
the reſt of the forces could reach the ſummit. 
Then they mounted, without further moleſtation 
from the enemy, and the General drew them up 
in order as they arrived. Monſieur de Montcalm 
no ſooner underſtood that the Engliſn had gained 
the heighths of Abraham, which in a manner 
commanded the town on its weakeſt part, than 
he reſolved to hazard a battle, and began his 
march without delay, after having collected ne 
whole force from the 25 of mente 4. 2007) 


$xXY1. 


45 e eft ce que vous ne parks ah haut Why don't you 
ſpeak with an audible voice?” To this interrogation, which im- 
plied doubt, the Captain anſwered, with admirable preſence of 
mind, in a ſoft tone of voice, © Taj toi, nous ſerons entendues ! 
Huſh! we ſhall be overheard and diſcovered.” Thus cautioned, 

the ſentry retired. without further altercation. The Midſhipman 

who piloted the firſt boat, paſſing by the landing place in the dark, 

the ſame Captain, who knew it, from his having been poſted for- 

merly with his company on the other fide of the river, infiſted npon 

the. pilot's being miſtaken, and commanded the err to put 
aſhore i in the proper place, or at leaſt very near it. 

-When General Wolfe Janded, and ſaw the difficulty, of a end 
ing the precipice, he ſaid to the ſame officer, in a fam: iar train, 
«« don't believe there is any poſſibility of getting up; but you 
mult do your endeavour.” The narrow path that ſlanted up the 
hill from the N e the dae had broken up and rendered 
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F XXVI. General Wolfe, perceiving the enemy c H LA „ 


eroſſing the river St. Charles, began to form his 


own line, which conſiſted of ſix battalions, and the 
Louiſbourg grenadiers; the right commanded by 
Brigadier Monckton, and the left by Brigadier 
Murray: to the rear of the left, Colonel Howe 


was poſted with his light infantry, juſt returned 
from a four-gun battery, which they had taken 


without oppoſition. M. de Montcalm advancing 
in ſuch a manner, as to ſhow his intention was to 


flank the left of the Engliſh, Brigadier Townſ- 
hend was ſent thither with the regiment of Am- 
herſt, which he formed en potence, preſenting a 
double front to the enemy: he was afterwards re- 
inforced by two battalions, and the reſerve con- 


| ſiſted of one regiment drawn up in eight ſub- divi- 


ſions, with large intervals. The right of the 
enemy was compoſed of half the colony troops, 


two battalions, and a body of Canadians and 


ſavages : their centre conſiſted of a column, form- 


ed by two other regular battalions; and on the 


left one battalion, with the remainder of the co- 


lony troops, was poſted; the buſhes and corn- 


fields in their front were lined with fifteen hun- 
dred of their beſt markſmen, who kept up an 


irregular galling fire, which proved fatal to many 
brave officers, thus ſingled out for deſtruction. 


This fire, indeed, was in ſome meaſure checked 


by the advanced poſts of the Britiſh line, who 


piqueered with the enemy for ſome hours before 


the battle began. Both armies were deſtitute of 


artillery, except two ſmall pieces on the ſide of 


the French, and a ſingle gun, which the Engliſh 
ſeamen had made ſhift to draw up from the land- 
ing-place. This was very well ſerved, and galled 
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BOOK their column ſeverely. At length, about nine in 


the morning, the enemy advanced to the charge 
with great order and vivacity, though their fire 
was irregular and ineffectual. On the contrary, 
the Britiſh forces reſerved their ſhot- until the 
French had approached within forty yards of their 
line; then they poured in a terrible diſcharge, 
and continued the fire with ſuch deliberation and 


ſpirit, as could not fail to produce a very conſi- 


derable effect. General Wolfe was ſtationed on 
the right, at the head of Bragg's regiment and 
the Louiſbourg grenadiers, where the attack was 
moſt warm. As he ſtood conſpicuous in the front 


of the line, he had been aimed at by the enemy's 


markſmen, and received a ſhot in the wriſt, which, 
however, did not oblige him to quit the field. 
Having wrapped a handkerchief round his hand, 
he continued giving orders without the leaſt emo- 
tion, and advanced at the head of the grenadiers, 
with their bayonets fixed, when another ball un- 


fortunately pierced the breaſt of this young hero *, 


who fell in the arms of victory, juſt as the enemy 
gave way. At this very inſtant, every ſeparate 
regiment of the Britiſh army ſeemed to exert itſelf 
for the honour of its own peculiar character. 


While the right preſſed on with their bayonets, 


Brigadier Murray briſkly advanced with the troops 
under his command, and ſoon broke the centre 
| | | | jo | 


3 When the fatal ball took place, General Wolfe, finding . 


ſelf unable to ſtand, leaned. upon the ſhoulder of a Lieutenant, 
who fat down for that purpoſe. This officer ſeeing the French 


give way, exclaimed, © They run l they run 1”"—** Who run?” 


cried the gallant Wolfe, with. great eagerneſs, When the Lieu- 


tenant replied, The French,” — What! (ſaid he) do the 


cowards run already? then I die happy.” 80 ſaying, the glorious 
youth expired, 
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of the enemy: then the Highlanders, drawing c LAS 
their broad ſwords, fell in among them with irre- a 8 


ſiſtible impetuoſity, and drove them with great 
aughter into the town, and the works they had 
raiſed at the bridge of the river St. Charles, On 


the left and rear of the Engliſh, the action was 
not ſo violent. Some of the light infantry had 


thrown themſelves into houſes, where, being at- 


tacked, they defended themſelves with great cou- 


rage and reſolution. Colonel Howe having taken 
poſt with two companies behind a ſmall copſe, 
fallied out frequently on the flanks of the enemy, 
during this attack, and often drove them into 
heaps; while Brigadier Townſhend advanced 


Platoons againſt their front: ſo that the right 
wing of the French were totally prevented from 
executing their firſt intention. The Brigadier 


himſelf remained with Amherſt's regiment, to 
ſupport this diſpoſition, and to over-awe a body 
of ſavages, poſted oppoſite to the light infantry, 
waiting for an opportunity to fall upon the rear 
of the Britiſh army. General Wolfe being ſlain, 


and, at the ſame time, Mr. Monckton dange- 
rouſly wounded at the head of Laſcelles' regi- 
ment, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with remark- 
able gallantry, the command devolved on Briga- 
dier Townſhend, who haſtened to the centre, and 


finding the troops diſordered in the purſuit, 


formed them again with all poſſible expedition. 
This neceſſary taſk was ſcarce performed, when 


M. de Bougainville, with a body of two thouſand 


freſh. men, appeared in the rear of the Engliſh. 
He had begun his march from Cape Rouge, as 
ſoon as he received intelligence that the 'Britiſh 
e hag gained the heighths of Abraham, but 
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did not come up in time to have any ſhare in the 
battle. Mr. Townſhend, immediately ordered 
two battalions, with two pieces of artillery, to 
advance againſt this officer, who retired, at their 
approach, among woods and ſwamps, where Ge- 
neral Townſhend very wiſely declined hazarding a 
precarious attack. He had already obtained a 
complete victory, taken a great number of French 
officers, and was poſſeſſed of a very advantageous 
fituation, which it would have been imprudent to 
forego. The French General, M. de Montcalm, 
was mortally wounded in the battle, and conveyed 
into Quebeck, from whence, before he died, he 
wrote a letter to General Townſhend, recommend- 
ing the priſoners to that generous humanity by 
which the Britiſh nation 1s diſtinguiſhed. His 
| ſecond in command was left wounded on the field, 
and next day expired on board an Engliſh ſhip, to 
which he had been conveyed, About one thou- 
ſand of the enemy were made priſoners, including 
a great number of officers, and about five hun- 
dred were ſlain on the field of battle. The wreck 
of their army, after they had reinforced the garri- 
ſon of Quebeck, retired to Point- au-Tremble, 
from whence they proceeded to Jacques Quatiers, 
where they remained entrenched, until they were 
compelled by the ſeverity of the weather to make 
the beſt of their way to Trois Rivieres and . 
treal. This important victory was obtained at 
the expence of fifty men killed, including nine 
officers; ; and of about five hundred men wounded ; 
but the death of General Wolfe was a national loſs, 
univerſally lamented. He inherited from nature 
an animating fervour or ſentiment, an intuitive 
\ perception, 
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perception, an extenſive capacity, and a paſſion . uA f. 
for glory, which ſtimulated him to acquire every =, 
ſpecies of military knowledge that ſtudy could com- 1759. 
prehend, that actual ſervice could illuſtrate and 
confirm. This noble warmth of diſpoſition ſeldom 
fails to call forth and unfold the liberal virtues of 
the ſoul. Brave above all eſtimation of danger, 
he was alſo generous, gentle, complacent, and hu- 
mane; the pattern of the officer, the darling of 
the ſoldier: there was a ſublimity in his genius, 
which ſoared above the pitch of ordinary minds; 
and had his faculties been exerciſed to their full 
extent by opportunity and action, had his judge- . 
ment been fully matured by age and experience, 
he would, without doubt, have rivalled in reputa- 
| tion the moſt celebrated Captains of antiquity. 

J, XXVII. Immediately after the battle of Que- 
beck, Admiral Saunders, who, together with his 

ſubordinates, Durell and Holmes, had all along 
Z co- operated heartily with the land forces for the 
advantage of the ſervice, ſent up all the boats of 


JT 
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k the fleet, with artillery and ammunition ; and on 
* the ſeventeenth day of the month ſailed up, with 
e, all the ſhips of war, in a diſpoſition to attack the 
1 lower town, while the upper part ſhould be aſſault- 
* ed by General Townſhend. This gentleman had 
e ä | employed the time from the day of action in ſecu- 
. ring the camp with redoubts, in forming a mili- 
2 tary road for the cannon, in drawing up the artil- 
Ne lery, preparing batteries, and cutting off the ene- 
5 my's communication with the country. On the 
[s, ſeventeenth, before any battery could be finiſhed, 
Ir 8 | a flag of truce was ſent from the town, with pro- 
v 


i PIR, 25 Capitulation ; which, being maturely 
Th | F 4 conſidered, 
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confidere d by the General and Admiral, were ac- 


1 cepted, and figned at eight next morning. They | 
1759 · granted the more favourable terms, as the enemy 


continued to aſſemble in the rear of the Britiſh 
army; as the ſeaſon was become wet, ſtormy, and 
cold; threatening the troops with ſickneſs, and 
the fleet with accident, and as a conſiderable ad- 


vantage would reſult from taking poſſeſſion of the 


town while the walls were in a ſtate of defence. 
What rendered the capitulation ſtill more fortunate 
for the Britiſh General, was the information he 
afterwards received from deſerters, that the enemy 
had rallied, and were reinforced behind Cape 
Rouge, under the command of M. de Levy, arri- 
ved from Montreal for that purpoſe, with twe 
regular battalions ; and that M. de Bougainville, 
at the head of eight hundred men, with a convoy 


of proviſions, was actually on his march to throw 
himſelf into the town on the eighteenth, that very 


morning on which it was ſurrendered. The place 


was not then completely inveſted, as the enemy 
had broke their bridge of boats, and poſted de- 
tachments in very ſtrong works, on the other fide 


of the river St. Charles, The capitulation was no 


ſooner ratified than the Britiſh forces took poſſeſ- 


fion of Quebeck on the land fide, and guards were 


poſted in different parts of the town, to preſerve 
order and diſcipline: at the ſame time, Captain 


Palliſer, with a body of ſeamen, entered the lower 


town, and took the ſame precautions. Next day, 
about a thouſand ' priſoners were embarked: on 


board tranſports, which proceeded to France with 
the firſt opportunity. Mean while, the inhabi- 


Fans of the country came in great numbers, ito 
9 . deliver 
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deliver. up their arms, and take the oath. of fide- eng. 


＋ 
1 


lity to the Engliſh. government. The death of 
Montcalm, which was indeed an irreparable loſs. 
to France, in all probability, overwhelmed the 
enemy with conſternation, . and confounded all 
their councils ; otherwiſe we cannot account for 
the: tame ſurrender of Quebeck to a handful of 


troops, even after the victory they had obtained: 
for although- the place was not regularly fortified 


on the land fide, and moſt of the houſes were in 
ruins, their walls and parapets had not yet ſuſtain- 


ed the leaſt damage: the beſiegers were hardly 
ſufficient to complete the inveſtiture: a freſh army 
was aſſembled in the neighbourhood, with which 


their communication continued open: the ſeaſon 
was ſo far advanced, that the Britiſh forces in a 
little time muſt have been forced to deſiſt by the 
ſeverity-of the weather, and even retire with their 
fleet before the approach of winter, which never 
fails to freeze up the river St. Laurence. 
SXXVIII. Immediately after the action at the 
falls of Montmorenci, General Wolfe had dif. 
patched an officer to England, with a detail of that 
diſaſter, written with ſuch elegance and accuracy, 


as would not have diſgraced the pen of a Cæſar. | 
Though: the publick acquieſced in his conduct, 
they were exceedingly mortified at his miſcarriage; 


and this mortification was the greater, as he ſeem- 


ed to deſpair of being able to ſtrike any other 
ſtroke of importance for the accompliſhment. or 
their hope, which had aſpired at the abſolute con- 
queſt of Canada. The firſt tranſports, of their 
chagrin were not yet ſubſided, when Colonel Hale 
arrtvedl] in the ſhip Ag with an account of the 


victory 
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'B 20K victory and ſurrender of Quebeck ; which was im- 
—— mediately communicated to the peeple in an ex- 
1750 · traordinary Gazette, The joy which this excited 
among the populace, roſe in proportion to the de- 
ſpondence which the former had produced: all 

was rapture and riot; all was triumph and exulta- 

tion, mingled with the praiſe of the all- accom- 
plithed Wolfe, which they exalted even to a ridi- 
culous degree of hyperbole. The King expreſſed 

his ſatisfaction, by conferring the honour of knight- 

hood upon Captain Douglas, whoſe ſhip brought 

the firſt tidings of this fucceſs; and gratified him 

and Colonel Hale with conſiderable preſents. A 
day of folemn thankſgiving was appointed by 
proclamation through all the dominions of Great- 
Britain. The city of London, the univerſities, 

and many other corporations of the kingdom, pre- 

ſented congratulatory addreſſes to his Majeſty. 

The Parliament was no ſooner aſſembled, than 

the Secretary of State, i in the Houſe of Commons, 
expatiated upon the ſucceſſes of the campaign, the 
tranſcendent merit of the deceaſed Genera], the 
conduct and courage of the Admirals and officers 

who aſſiſted in the conqueſt of Quebeck. In con- 
ſequence of this harangue, and the motion by 
which it was ſucceeded, the Houſe unanimouſly 
reſolved to preſent an addreſs, deſiring his Ma- 
jeſty would order a monument to be erected in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey to the memory of Major- 
General Wolfe: at the ſame time, they paſſed 
another reſolution, that the thanks of the Houſe 
ſhould be given to the ſurviving Generals and 
Admirals employed in the glorious and ſucceſsful 

expedition to Quebeck. 8 of this kind, 
whilo 
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while they refle& honour upon the character of CHAP. 


the nation, never fail to animate individuals to a 
ſpirited -exertion of their talents in the ſervice of 
the publick. The people of England were ſo ele- 


vated by the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of this campaign, 


which was alſo proſperous on the continent of 


. Europe, that far from expreſſing the leaſt ſenſe of 


the enormous burthens which they bore, they, 


with a ſpirit peculiar to the Britiſh nation, volun- 


tarily raiſed large contributions, to purchaſe warm 


jackets, ſtockings, ſhoes, coats, and blankets, for 


the ſoldiers, who were expoſed to the rigours of an 
inclement ſky in Germany and America. But 
they diſplayed a more noble proof of unreſtrained 


| benevolence extended even to foes. The French 


miniſtry, ſtraitened in their finances, which were 
found ſcarce ſufficient to maintain the war, had 


ſacrificed their duty to their King, and every ſen- 


timent of compaſſion for his unhappy ſubjects, to 
to a thirſt of vengeance, and ſanguinary views of 
ambition. They had withdrawn the uſual allow- 
ance ſrom their ſubjects who were detained pri- 


ſoöners in England; and thoſe wretched creatures, 


amounting in number to near twenty thouſand, 
were left to the mercy of thoſe enemies whom their 
Sovereign had taken ſuch pains to exaſperate, 


The allowance with which they were indulged 


by the Britiſh government effectually ſecured them | 
from the horrors of famine ; but Kill they re- 
mained deſtitute of other conveniences, and par- 
ticularly expoſed to the miſeries of cold and naked- 
neſs. The generous Engliſh beheld theſe forlorn 
captives with ſentiments of ſympathy and compaſ- 


ſion: they conſidered them as their fellow - creatures 


and 
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BOOK and brethren in humanity, and forgot their coun- 


III. 
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try while they beheld their diſtreſs. A conſider- 
able ſubſcription- was raiſed in their behalf; and 


in a few weeks they were completely clothed by the 
charity of their Britiſh benefactors. This benefi- 
cent exertion was certainly one of the nobleſt tri- 
umphs of the human mind, which even the moſt 
inveterate enemies of Great-Britain cannot but 


regard with reverence and admiration. The city 
of Quebeck being reduced, together with great 
part of the circumjacent country, Brigadier 
Townſhend, who had accepted his commiſſion 
with the expreſs proviſo, that he ſhould return to 
England at the end of the campaign, left a garri- 
ſon of five thouſand effective men, victualled from 
the fleet, under the command of Brigadier Mur- 
ray; and, embarking with Admiral Saunders, 

arrived in Great-Britain about the beginning of 
winter. As for Brigadier Monckton, he was 


conveyed to New-York, where he ne reco- 


vered of his wound. 
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5 1. * of AMabün FI. Col. Forde de HON, _ 
Wr de Conflans near Golapool. Capt. Knox 
takes Rajamunary and Nen 7pore. S III. Cal. 
110 . orde takes Maſulipatam. & IV. Surat taken by 
the Engliſh.- & V. Unſucceſsful attack upon Wan- 
dewaſb. & VI. Aam. Pococke defeats Mon. 
A Apebe. S VII. Hoſtulities of the Dutch on the 
river of Bengal. & VIII. Col. Coote takes Man- 
Adeaſb. SIX. Defeats General Lally. & X. And 
conquers the province of Arcot. I XI. State of the 
. " belligerent powers in Europe. & XII. Franckfort 
... ſeized by the French. S XIII. Progreſs of the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick. & XIV. Prince 
Ferdinand attacks the French at Bergen. $ XV. 
The Britiff miniſtry appoint an inſpeFor-general of _ 
the forage. I XVI. Prince Ferdinand retreats be- 
fore the French army. 8 XVII. Animoſity between 
the General of the allied army and the commander of 
the Britiſh forces. & XVIII. The French encamp 
at Minden. & XIX. And are defeated by the al- 
lies. S XX. Duke de Briſſac routed by the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Brunſwick. & XXI. Gen. Imboff 
takes Munſter from the French. & XXII. Who 
retreat before Prince Ferdinand. & XXIII. The 
| Hereditary Prince beats up the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg's quarters at Fulda. & XXIV. A body of 
Pruſſians make an incurſion into Poland. & XXV. 
Prince Henry penetrates into Bobemia. & XXVI. 
He enters Franconia, and obliges the Imperial army 
to retire, & XXVII. King of Pruſſia vindicates 
bis conduct with Mel: to his TOs $XXVIII. 


The 
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The Pruſſian General Wedel defeated by the Ruſſians 
at Zillichau. & XXIX. The King of Pruſſia takes 
the command of General Wedel's corps. & XXX. 
Battle of Cunerſdorf. & XXXI. Advantages 
gained by the Pruſſians in Saxony.  XXXII. 
Prince Henry furpriſes Gen. Vehla.—Gen. Finck, 
with his whole corps of Pruſſians, ſurrounded and 
taken by the Auſtrian General, & XX XIII. Di/- 
after of the Pruſſian General, Diercke. & XXXIV. 
Concluſion of the campaign. & XXXV. Arret T 
the Evangelical body at Ratiſbon. § XXXVI. 
The French miniſtry flop payment. & XXXVII. 
The States- General fend over deputies to England. 
& XXXVIII. Memorial preſented to the States by 
Major Gen. Yorke, & XXXIX. counter me- 
* morial preſented by the French minifter. & XL. 
| Death of the King of Spain. & XLI. He is ſuc- 
ceeded by bis brother Don Carlos, who makes a re- 
markable ſettlement. & XLII. Detection and pu- 
niſhment of the conſpirators at Liſbon. S XLIII. 
Seffion opened in England. & XLIV. Subſtance of | 
be addreſſes. & XLV. Supplies granted. $XLVI. 
Ways and means, annuities, Sc. & XLVII. 
Bills for granting ſeveral duties on malt, c. 
S XLVIII. Petitions for and againſt the probibi- 
tion of the malt diſtillery) & XLIX. Oppaſition 


550 the bill for preventing the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous 


liquors. & L. Bill for continuing the importation 
F Iriſh beef. I LI. Attempt to eftabliſh a militia 
in Scotland. I LII. Further regulations relative to 
the militia of England. S LIII. Bill for remov- 
ing the powder magazine from Greenwich. S LIV. 
Ad for improving the ſtreets of London. $ LV. 
Bill relative to fo Ja Y Mo 1 in London and Maſi- 
5 minſter. 
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minſter. S LVI. New a# for aſcertaining * 


qualiſicutions of members of Parliament. SLVII. 
Act for conſolidating the annuities granted in 1759. 


- S$ LVIII. Bill for ſecuring the payment of prize and 
Bounty money appropriated for the uſe of Greenwich 


Hoſpital. S LIX. Adi in favour of George Keith, 
late Earl Mari ow of Scotland. 5 EX. _—_ 
ane 


: 61, qu the arms of Great-Brirain 

triumphed in Europe and America, 
* intereſt was not ſuffered to languiſh in other 
parts of the world. This was the ſeaſon of ambi- 
tion and activity, in which every ſeparate arma- 
ment, every diſtinct corps, and every individual 


29 


officer, ſeemed to exert themſelves with the moſt 


eager appetite of glory. The Eaſt-Indies, which, 

in the courſe of the preceding year, had been the 
theatre of operations carried on with various ſuc- 
ceſs, exhibited nothing now but a ſucceſſion of 
trophies to the Engliſh commanders. The Indian 
tranſactions of the laſt year we interrupted at that 
period when the French General, Lally, was em- 
ployed in making preparations ' for the ſiege of 
Madras. In the month of October he had rinfobed 
into Arcot without oppoſition ; and, in the begin- 


ning of December, he advanced towards Madras. 


On the twelfth he marched over Choultry plain, 
in three diviſions, cannonaded by the Engliſh ar- 


tillery with conſiderable effect, and took poſt at 


Egmore and St. Thome. Colonel Laurence, who 
commanded the garriſon of Madras, retired to the 
iſland; in order to prevent the enemy from taking 

Fan of the iſland — and at the ſame time 


0 | ordered | 
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BO OK ordered the poſts to be occupied in the Black-town 
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or ſuburbs of Madras. In the morning of the 
fourteenth, the enemy marched with their whole 
force to attack this place ; the Engliſh detachments 
retreated into the garriſon, and within the hour a 
grand fally was made, under the command of 
Colonel Draper, a gallant officer, who ſignaliſed 
himſelf remarkably on this occaſion. He attacked 


the regiment of Lorraine with great impetuoſity; 


and, in all probability, would have beat them off, 
had they not been ſuſtained by the arrival of a 
freſh brigade. After a very warm diſpute, in which 
many officers, and a great number of men, were 

killed on each ſide, Colonel Draper was obliged to 
retreat, not altogether ſatisfied with the conduct of 
his grenadiers. As the garriſon of Madras was 


not very numerous, nothing further was attempted 


on their ſide without the works. In the mean time, 
the enemy uſed all their diligence in erecting bat- 
teries againſt the fort and town, which being opened 
on the ſixth day of January, they maintained a 
continual diſcharge of ſhot and ſhells for twenty 
days, advancing their trenches all the time under 
cover of this fire, until they reached the breaſt of 
the glacis. There they erected a battery of four 
pieces of cannon, and opened it on the laſt day of - 
the month; but for five days ſucceſſively they were 
obliged to cloſe their embraſures, by the ſuperior 
fire of the fort, and at length to abandon it en- 
tirely : nevertheleſs, they ſtill maintained a ſevere 
fire from the firſt grand battery, which was placed 


dt the diſtance of four hundred and fifty yards from 


the defences, This artillery was ſo well ſerved, as 


to diſable twenty-ſix E of cannon, three mor- 


dars, | 


„ E K f 0507 
tats, ind ech an inconſiderable breach?” Perhaps 
they might have had more fucceſs, had they bat- . 
tered in breach from the beginning; but M. 
Lally, in order to intimidate che inhabitants, had 

cruelly bombarded the town, and demoliſhed the 
Houſes 2 : he was, however, happily diſappointed in 

is expectation by the wiſe and reſolute precau- 
tions of Governor Pigot ; by the vigilance, con- 
duct, and bravery of the Colonels Laurence and 
Drapers, feconded by the valour and aQtivity of 
Major Brereton, and the ſpirit of the inferior officers. 
The artillery of the garriſon was fo well managed, 
that, from the fifth day of February, the fire of the 
enemy gradually decreaſed from twenty-three to 


fix pieces of cannon : nevertheleſs, they advanced 


their ſap along the ſea-ſide, fo as to embrace en- 
tirely the north- eaſt angle of the covered way, from 
- whence their muſquetry drove the beſieged. They 
likewiſe endeavoured to open a paſſage into the 
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ditch by a mine, but ſprung it ſo injudicioufly, that 


they could make no advantage of it, as it lay ex- 
poſed to the fire of ſeveral cannon. While theſe 


| kgs were carried on before the town, 


ajor Caillaud and Captain Preſton, with a body 
of Sepoys, ſome of the country horſe, and a few 


Europeans, drawn from the Engliſh garriſons of 


Trichenapally, and Chingalaput, hovered at the 


diftante of a few miles, blocking up the roads in 


ſuch à manner, that the enemy were obliged, four 
Teveral times, to ſend large derachments againſſ 
| them; in order to open the communication : thus 
the progreſs of the ſiege was in a great meaſure re- 
tarded. On the fixteenth day of February in the 
evening, the Qucenborough ſhip of war, "com- 

Vol. V. G manded 
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manded by Captain Kempenfeldt, and the com- 
pany's ſhip the Revenge, arrived in the road of 
Madras, with a reinforcement of ſix hundred men 


belonging to Colonel Draper's regiment, and part 


of them was immediately diſembarked. From 
the beginning of the ſiege, the enemy had diſcovered 
a backwardneſs in the ſervice, very unſuitable to 
their national character. They were ill ſupplied 
by their commiſſaries and contractors: they were 
diſcouraged by the obſtinate defence of the gar- 
riſon, and all their hope of ſucceſs vaniſhed at the 
arrival of this reinforcement. After a briſk fire, 
they raiſed the ſiege that very night, abandoning 
forty pieces of cannon; and, having deſtroyed the 
powder mills at Ogmore, retreated to the territory 
of Arcot “. 

$ 1I, 


»The chagrin and mortification of Lally are ſtrongly marked in 


the following intercepted letter to M. de Legret, dated from the 


camp before Madras : 
«© A good blow might be ſtruck here; there is a ſhip in the road, 


of twenty guns, laden with all the riches of Madras, which it is 


ſaid will remain there till the 2oth. The Expedition is juſt arrived, 
but M. Gerlin is not a man to attack her ; for ſhe has made him 
run away once before. The Briſtol, on the other hand, did but 
juſt make her appearance before St. Thomas; and on he vague 
report of thirteen ſhips coming from Porto-Novo, ſhe took fright ; 
and after landing the proviſions with which ſhe was laden, ſhe 
would not ſtay long enough even to take on board twelve of her 
own guns, which ſhe had lent us for the ſiege. | | 

« If I was the judge of the point of honour of the company's 
officers, I would — him like Batz, as well as ſome others of 
them. 

« The Fidelle, or 0 Harlem, or even * aforeſaid Briſtol, with 
her twelve guns 1eſtored to her, would be ſufficient to make theme 


ſelves maſters of the Engliſh ſhip, if they could manage ſo as to get 


to windward of her in the night. Maugendre and Tremillier are 
laid to be good men, and were they employed only to tranſport two 


hundred wounded men that we have here, their ſervice would be * 
„% We 


6 OR GH 83 
S II. M. Lally having weakened his forces that C 1 
were at Maſulipatam, under the conduct of te 
Marquis de Conflans, in order to ſtrengthen the 37599 
G2 | army 


ec We remain ſtill in the ſame poſition : the breach made theſe 
fifteen days; all the time within fifteen toiſes of the wall of the 
place, and never holding up our heads to look at it. | 

4 ] reckon we ſhall, on our arrival at Pondicherry, endeavour 
to learn ſome other trade, for this of war requires too much 
patience. ; ; „ 

« Of one thouſand, five hundred Sepoys which attended our 
army, I reckon near eight hundred are employed upon the road to 
Pondicherry, laden with ſugar, pepper, and other goods; and as 
for the Coulis, they are all employed for the ſame purpoſe, from the 
fiſt day we came here, | EDS 

J am taking my meaſures from this day to ſet fire to the Black- 

| town, and to blow up the powder-mills. | 
„ You will never imagine that fifty French deſerters, and one 
hundred Swiſs, are actually ſtopping the progreſs of two thouſand 
men of the King's and Company's troops, which are ſtill here ex- 
iſting, notwithſtanding the exaggerated accounts that every one 
makes here, according to his own fancy, of the ſlaughter that has 8 
been made of them; and you will be ſtill more ſurpriſed, if I tell 
you, that, were it not for the combats and four battles we ſuſtained, 
and for the batteries which failed, or, to ſpeak more properly, which 
were unſkilfully made, we ſhould not have loſt fifty men, from the 
commencement of the ſiege to this day. I have written to M. de 
Larche, that if he perſiſts in not coming here, let who will raiſe 
money upon the Poleagers for me, I will not do it; and I renounce 
(as I informed you a month ago I would do) meddling directly, or 
indirectly, with any thing whatever that may have relation to your 
adminiſtration, whether civil or military, For I had rather go and 
command the Caffres of Madagaſcar than remain in this Sodom; 
which it is impoſſible but the fire of the Engliſh muſt deſtroy ſooner 
or later, even though that from Heaven ſhould not, 
| „J have the honour to be, &c. &c. | 
« Signed F LAESLY.--- 

“P. 8.—I think it neceſſary to apprize you, that, as M. de Sou- 
pire has refuſed to take upon him the command of this army, which 
I have offered to him, and which he is empowered to accept, by 
having received from the court a duplicate of my commiſſion, you 
muſt of neceſſity, together with the council, take it upon you. For 
my part, I undertake only to bring it back either to Arcotte or 


Sadraſte. Send, therefore, your orders, or come yourſelves to com« 
mand it; for I ſhall quit it upon my arrival there,” | 
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Book army with which he undertook the ſiege of Madras, 
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the Rajah of Viſanapore drove the French garriſon 
from Vizagapatam, and hoiſted Engliſh colours 
in the place. The Marquis having put his troops 
in motion to revenge this inſult, the Rajah ſolli- 


cited ſuccour from Colonel Clive at Calcutta; 
and, with the conſent of the council, a body of 


troops was ſent, under the command of Colonel 
Forde, to his aſſiſtance. They conſiſted of five 
hundred Europeans, including a company of artil- 
lery, and ſixteen hundred Sepoys, with about 
fifteen pieces of cannon, one howitzer, and three 


mortars. The forces of Conflans were much more 


conſiderable. On the twentieth day of October, 
Colonel Forde arrived at Vizagapatam, and made 
an agreement with the Rajah, who promiſed to 
pay the expence of the expedition, as ſoon as he 


| ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Rajamundry, a 


Jarge town and fort poſſeſſed by the French. It 
was ſtipulated that he ſhould have all the inland 
country belonging to the Indian powers in the 
French intereſt, and at preſent in arms; and that 
the Engliſh company ſhould retain all the con- 
quered ſea-coaſt from Vizagapatam to Maſulipa- 


tam. On the firſt of November Colonel Forde 
- proceeded on his march, and on the third joined 


the Rajah's army, conſiſting of between three and 
four thouſand men. On the third of December they 
came in ſight of the enemy, near the village of 


Tallapool: but the French declining battle, the 


Colonel determined to draw them from their ad- 
vantageous ſituation, or march round, and get 
between them and Rajamundry. On the ſeventh, 


Velore W he began his march, leaving the 


Nb 
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Rajah's forces on their ground; but the enemy C - AP. 
beginning to cannonade the Indian forces, he, at 
the requeſt of the Rajah, returned, and took them 1759 · 
under his protection. Then they marched toge- 
ther to the village of Golapool, and halted on a 
ſmall plain about three miles from their encamp- 
ment. About nine he formed the line of battle. 
About ten the enemy were drawn up, and began the 
cannonade. The firing on both ſides having con- 
tinued about forty minutes, the enemy's line ad- 
vanced to the charge with great reſolution, and 
were ſo warmly received, that after ſeveral ſpirited! 
efforts, at eleven they gave way, and retreated in 
diſorder towards Rajamundry. During this con- 
flict, the Rajah's forces ſtood as idle ſpectators ; 
nor could their horſe be prevailed upon to purſue 
the fugitives. This victory coſt the Englith 
forty-four Europeans killed and wounded, inclu- 
ding two captains and three Lieutenants. The 
French loſt above three times the number, toge- 
ther with their whole camp, baggage, thirty-two 
pieces. of cannon, and all their ammunition. A 
great number of. black forces fell on both ſides. 
The Marquis de Conflans did not remain at Raja- 
mundry, but proceeded to Maſulipatam; while 
Captain Knox, with a detachment from the 
liſh army, took poſſeſſion of the fort of Rajamun- 
dry, which, is the barrier and key to the country 
of Vizagapatam. This was delivered to the Rajah 
on his paying the expence of the expedition; and 
Captain Knox being detached with a battalion of 
Sepoys, took poſſeſſion of the French factory at 
Narſipore. This was alſo the fate of a ſmall fort 
at Coucate, which ſurrendered to Captain Ma- 
5 ST clean, 
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BOOK clean, after having made an obftinate defence, 
I. In the mean time, however, the French army of 
2759 abſervation made ſhift to retake Rajamundry, 

where they found a conſiderable quantity of 
money, baggage, and effects belonging to ain 
officers. 
$ INI. Colonel Forde advancing to the neigh- 
bourhood of Maſulipatam, the Marquis de Conflans 
with his forces retired within the place, which on 
the ſeventh day of March was inveſted. By the 
ſeventh day of April the ammunition of the be- 
ſiegers being almoſt expended, Colonel Forde 
determined to give the aſſault, as two breaches 
were already made, and made his diſpoſition ac- 
cordingly. The attack was begun in the night, 
and the aſſailants arrived at the ditch before they 
were diſcovered. But here they underwent a ter- 
rible diſcharge of grape-ſhot and muſquetry ; not- 
withſtanding which they entered the breaches, and 
drove the enemy from baſtion to baſtion, At 
length, the Marquis, de Conflans ſent an officer to 
demand quarter for the garriſon, which was 
granted as ſoon as he ordered his men to ceaſe 
firing. Thus, with about three hundred and forty 
European ſoldiers, a handful of ſeamen, and ſeven 
hundred Sepoys, Colonel Forde took by aſſault 
the ſtrong town of Maſulipatam, garriſoned by 
five hundred and twenty-two European, two thou- 
ſand and thirty-nine Caffrees, Topaſſes, and Sepoys; 
and here he found above one hundred and fifty 
pieces of gannon, with a great quantity of ammu- 
nition. Salabatzing, the Subah of Decan, per- 
ceiving the ſucceſs of the Engliſh here as well as 
- pt Madras, being ſick of the French alliance, and 
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in dad of his brother Nizam Allee, who had ſet 
up a ſeparate intereſt, and taken the field againſt 
him, made advances to the company, with which 
he forthwith concluded a treaty to the following 
effect: The whole of the circar of Maſulipatam 
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ſhall be given to the Enghſh company. Sala- 


batzing will not ſuffer the French to have a ſettle- 
ment in his country, nor keep them in his ſer- 
vice, nor give them any aſſiſtance. The Engliſh, 
on their part, will not aſſiſt, nor give protection 
to the Subah's enemies.“ In a few days after 
Maſulipatam was reduced, two ſhips arrived in the 
road, with a reinforcement of four hundred men 
to the Marquis de Conflans ; but underſtanding 
the fate of the place, made the beſt of their way to 
Ganjam. 

S IV. The merchants reſiding at Surat, finding 
themſelves expoſed to numberleſs dangers, and 


every ſpecies of oppreſſion, by the Sidee who | | 


commanded the caſtle, on one hand, by the go+ 
vernour of the City on the other, and by the Mah- 
rattas, who had a claim to a certain ſhare of the 
revenue, made application to' the Engliſh preſi- 


dency at Bombay, deſiring they would equip 


an expedition for taking poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
and Tanka, and ſettle the government of the city 
upon Pharaſs Cawn, who had been naib or de- 


puty-governour under Meah Atchund, and regu- 
lated the police to the ſatisfaction of the inhabi- 


tants. The preſideney embraced the propoſals: 
Admiral Pococke ſpared two of his ſhips for this 
ſervice. Eight hundred and fifty men, artillery 
and infantry, with fifteen hundred Sepoys, under 
the command of Captain Richard Maitland, of 


* e the 
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BOOK the royal regiment of artillery, were embarked on 
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board the company's armed veſſels commanded by 
Captain Watſon, who failed on the ninth day of 
February. On the fifteenth, they were landed at 
a place called Dentiloury, about nine miles from 
Surat: and here they were encamped for re- 


freſhment : in two days he advanced againſt the 
French garden, in which a conſiderable number 


of the Sidee's men were poſted, and drove them 
from thence, after a very obſtinate diſpute. Then 
he erected a battery, from which he battered the 
wall in breach: but this method appearing tedious, 
he called a council of war, compoſed of the land 
and ſea officers, and laid before them the plan of 
a general attack, which was accordingly executed 
next morning. The company's grab, and 'the 
bomb-ketches, being warped up the river in the 
night, were ranged in a line of battle oppoſite to 


the Bundar, which was the ftrongeſt fortification 


that the enemy poſſeſſed ; and under the fire of theſe, 
the troops being landed, took the Bundar by 
aſſault. The outward town being thus gained, he 
forthwith began to bombard the inner town and 
caſtle with ſuch fury, that next morning they both 
furrendered, on condition of being allowed to 
march out with their effects; and Captain Mait- 
land took poſſeſſion without further diſpute. Meah 
Atchund was continued governor of Surat, and 
Pharaſs Cawn was appointed naib. The artillery 
and ammunition found in the caſtle were ſecured 
for the company, until the Mogul's pleaſure was 


known; and in a little time a phirmaund, or 
grant, arrived from Delhi, appointing the Eng- 
liſh company Admiral to the Mogul; fo that the 
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ſhips and ftores belonged to them of could! as 
part of the Tanka; and they were now declared 
legal pofſeſſors of the caſtle. This conqueſt, which 
coſt about two hundred men, including a few 
officers, was achieved with ſuch expedition, that 
Captain Watſon returned to Bombay by the ninth 
day of April. 

$ V. The main body of the Engliſh forces, 
which had been centered at Madras, for the pre- 


ſervation of that important ſettlement, took the 
field after the fiege was raifed, and poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of Conjeveram, a place of great confe- 
quence, which, with the fort of Schengelpel, com- 
manded all the adjacent country, and fecured the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions to the northward. M. Lally, 
ſenſible of the importance of the poſt, took the 
ſame route, in order to diſſodge them; but find- 


ing all his attempts ineffectual, he retired to- 


wards Wandewaſh, where his troops were put into 
quarters of cantonment. No other operations 
enſued till the month of September, when Major 
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Brereton, who commanded the Engliſh forces, 


being joined by Major Gordon with three hundred 
men of Colonel Coote's battalion, refolved to at- 


tack: the enemy in his turn. On the fourteenth - 


day of the month, he began his march from Con-- 
jeveram for Wandewaſh, at the head of four hun- 


dred Europeans, ſeven thouſand Sepoys, ſeventy 


European, and three hundred black horſe, with 


fourteen pieces of artillery. In his march he in- 


veſted and took the fort of Trivitar, from whence 
he proceeded to the village of Wandewaſh, where 
the French, to the number of one thouſand, were 
ſtrongly. encamped under the guns of a fort com- 
: manded 
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Book manded by a Rajah, mounting twenty cannon, 
III. under the direction of a French gunner. On the 
4575/4 thirtieth day of September, at two in the morn- 
ing, the Engliſh attacked the village in three 
different places, and drove them from it after a 
very obſtinate diſpute; but this advantage they 
were not able to maintain. The black pioneers 
ran away during the attack, ſo that proper tra- 
verſes could not be made in the ſtreets; and at 
day- break the fort poured in upon them a prodi- 
gious diſcharge of grape - ſhot with a conſiderable 
effect. The enemy had retired to a dry ditch, 
which ſerved as an entrenchment, from whence 
they made furious ſallies; and a body of three 
hundred European horſe were already in motion, 
to fall upon and complete their confuſion. In this 
emergency, they retired in diſorder, and might 
have been entirely ruined, had not the body of 
reſerve effectually covered their retreat; yet this 
could not be effected without the loſs of ſeveral 
officers, and above three hundred men killed and 
wounded. After this mortifying check, they en- 
camped a few days in ſight of the fort, and the 
rainy ſeaſon ſetting in, returned to Conjeveram. 
The fort of Wandewaſh was afterwards garriſoned 
by French and Sepoys, and the other forces of 
the enemy were aſſembled by Brigadier-General 
de Buſly, at Arcot. 
gs VI. During theſe tranſactions by land, the 
ſuperiority at ſea, was ſtill diſputed between the 
Engliſn and French Admirals. On the firſt day 
of September, Vice- Admiral Pococke failed from 
Madras to the ſouthward, in queſt of the enemy; 
and next Gay deſcried the French fleet, e 
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of fifteen ſail, ſtanding to the northward. He cnae 


forthwith - threw out the ſignal for a general chaſe, 
and ſtood towards them with all the fail he could 
carry; but the wind abating, he could not ap- 


proach near enough to engage. During the three 


ſucceeding days, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to bring them to a battle, which they ſtill declined, 
and at laſt they diſappeared. He then directed 


his courſe to Pondicherry, on the ſuppoſition that 


they were bound to that harbour; and on the 


E eighth day of the month perceived them ſtanding 
to the ſouthward : but he could not bring them to 


an engagement till the tenth, when M. d'Apche, 


about two in the afternoon, made the ſignal for 


battle, and the cannonading began without further 
delay. The Britiſh ſquadron did not exceed nine 
ſhips of the line; the enemy's fleet conſiſted of 
eleven ; but they had ſtill a greater adyantage in 


number of men and artillery. Both ſquadrons 


fought with great impetuoſity till about ten mi- 


nutes after four, when the enemy's rear began to 
give way : this example was ſoon followed by their 


centre; and finally the van, with the whole ſqua- 


dron, bqre to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, with all the 


canvas they could ſpread. The Britiſh ſquadron 
was ſo much damaged in their maſts and rigging, 
that they could not purſue ; ſo that M. d'Apche 
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retreated at his leiſure unmoleſted. On the fif- 


teenth, Admiral Pacocke returned -to Madras, 
where his ſquadron being repaired by the twenty 
ſixth, he ſailed again to Pondicherry, and in the 
road ſaw the enemy lying at anchor in line of bat- 


tle. The wind being off ſhore, he made the line 
22 of battle a-head, and for ſome time continued in 


this 
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this ſituation. At length the French Admiral 
weighed anchor, and came forth; but inſtead of 


bearing down upon the Engliſh ſquadron, which 


had fallen to leeward, he kept cloſe to the wind, 
and ſtretched away to the ſouthward. Admiral 
Pococke finding him averſe to another engage- 
ment, and his own ſquadron being in no condi- 
tion to purſue, he, with the advice of his Captains, 
deſiſted, and meaſured back his courſe to Madras. 
On the ſide of the Engliſh, above three hundred 
men were killed in the engagement, including 
Captain Miche, who commanded the Newcaſtle, 
Captain Gore of the marines, two lieutenants, a 


maſter, gunner, and boatſwain: the Captains So- 


merſet and Brereton, with about two hundred and 
fifty men were wounded, and many of the ſhips 
confiderably damaged. The loſs of the enemy 
mult have been much more confiderable ; becauſe 
the Engliſh in battle always fire at the body of the 
ſhip; becauſe the French ſquadron was crowded 


with men; becauſe they gave way, and declined 
a ſecond engagement ; and, finally, becauſe they 


now made the beſt of their way to the iſland of 


Mauritius, in order to be refitted, having on 


board General Lally, and ſome other officers. 
Thus they left the Engliſh, maſters of the Indian 


| coaft; a ſuperiority ſtill more confirmed by the 


arrival of Rear-Admiral Corniſh, with four ſhips 
of the line, who had ſet fail from England in the 
beginning of the year, and joined Admiral Pococke 
at Madras on the eighteenth day of October. 
VII. The French were not the only enemies 
with whom the Engliſh had to cope in the Eaſt- 


| Indies. The great extenſion of their trade in the 


kingdom 
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kingdom of Bengal, had excited the envy and C 
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avarice of the Dutch factory, who poſſeſſed a Cu 


ſtrong fort at Chinchura, on the river of Bengal; 
and reſolved, if poſſible, to engroſs the whole ſalt- 


petre branch of commerce. They had, without 


doubt, tampered with the new Subah, who lay 
under ſuch obligations to the Engliſh, and proba- 


bly ſecured his connivance. Their ſcheme was 
approved by the Governor of Batavia, who charged 


himſelf with the execution of it; and, for that 


purpoſe, choſe the opportunity when the Britiſh 
ſquadron had retired to the coaſt of Malabar. 'On 


pretence of reinforcing the Dutch garriſons in 


Bengal, he equipped an armament of ſeven ſhips, 
having on board five hundred European troops, 
and fix hundred Malayeſe, under the command 


of . Colonel Ruſſel, This armament having 


touched .at Negapatam, proceeded up the bay, and 
arrived in the river of Bengal about the begin- 
ning of October. Colonel Clive, who then reſided 


at Calcutta, had received information of their 
_ deſign, which he was reſolved, at all events, te 


defeat. He complained to the Subah, who, upon 
ſuch application, could not decently refuſe an 


order to the director and council of Hughley, 
implying, that this armament ſhould not proceed 
up the river. The Colonel, at the fame time, 
ſent a letter to the Dutch Commodore, intimating, | 
that as he had received intimation of their deſign, 


he could not allow them to land forces, and march 
to Chinchura. In anſwer to this declaration, the 


Dutch Commodore, whoſe whole fleet had not yet 
arrived, aſſured the Engliſh commander that he 


og no intention to glans hk forces to Chinchura; 
L. n ; and 
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BOOK and begged liberty to land ſome of his troops for 


refreſhment ; a favour that was granted, on con- 


dition that they ſhould not advance. Notwith-_ 
ſtanding the Subah's order, and his own engage- 


ment to this effect, the reſt of the ſhips were no 


ſooner arrived, than he proceeded up the river to 
the , neighbourhood of Tannah-fort, where his 


forces being diſembarked, began their march to 


Chinchura. In the mean time, by way of retali- 


ating the affront he pretended to have ſuſtained, in 
being denied a paſſage to their own factory, he 


took ſeveral ſmall veſſels on the river belonging to 
the Engliſh company ; and the Calcutta India- 
man, commanded by Captain Wilſon, homeward- 
bound, failing down the river, the Dutchman 
gave him to underſtand, that jf he preſumed to 
paſs he would fink him without further ceremony. 
The Engliſh Captain ſeeing them run out their 
guns, as if really reſolved to put their threats in 
execution, returned to Calcutta, where two other 
India ſhips lay at anchor, and reported his adven- 


ture to Colonel Clive, who forthwith ordered the 


three ſhips to prepare for battle, and attack the 
Dutch armament. The ſhips being properly 
manned, and their quarters lined with falt-petre, 
they fell down the river, and found the Dutch 
ſquadron drawn up in line of battle, in order to 
give them a warm reception, for which indeed 


they ſeemed well prepared: for three of them were 


mounted with thirty-ſix guns each; three of them 
with twenty-ſix, and the ſeventh carried ſixteen. 


The Duke of Dorſet, commanded by Captain 


Forreſter, being the firſt that approached them, 
dropped anchor cloſe to their line, and began the 
-engagement 


GO NOE 1h 
engagement with a broadſide, which was immedi- 


ately. returned. A dead calm unfortunately inter- — 


vening, this ſingle ſhip was for a conſiderable 
time expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy; but 
a ſmall breeze ſpringing up, the Calcutta and the 


Hardwicke advanced to her aſſiſtance, and a ſevere 


fire was maintained on both ſides, till two of the 
Dutch ſhips, ſlipping their cables, bore away, and 
a third was driven aſhore. Their Commodore 
thus weakened, after a few broadſides, ſtruck his 
flag to Captain Wilſon, and the other three fol- 
lowed his example. The victory being thus ob- 


tained, without the loſs of one man on the ſide of 


the Engliſh, Captain Wilſon took poſſeſſion of the 


prizes, the decks of which were ſtrewed with car- 
nage, and ſent the priſoners to Colonel Clive, at 
Calcutta. The detachment of troops which they 
had landed, to the number of eleven hundred men, 
was not more fortunate in their progreſs. Colo- 
nel Clive no ſooner received intelligence that they 
were in full march to Chinchura than he detached 
Colonel Forde, with five hundred men, from Cal- 
cutta, in order to oppoſe, and put a ſtop to their 
march at the French gardens. He accordingly 
advanced to the northward, and entered the town 
of Chandernagore, where he ſuſtained the fire of a 
Dutch party ſent out from Chinchura to join and 


conduct the expected reinforcement. Theſe being 


routed and diſperſed, after a ſnort action, Colonel 
Forde in the morning proceeded to a plain in the 
neighbourhood of Chinchura, where he found the 


enemy prepared to give him battle, on the twenty- 


fifth day of November. They even advanced to 


the OW vith great reſolution and activity; but 
found 


wh 
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found the fire of the Englith artillery and battalion 
ſo intolerably hot, that they ſoon gave way, and 
were totally defeated. A conſiderable number 
were killed, and the greater part of thoſe who 
ſurvived the action were taken priſoners. During 
this conteſt, the Nabob, at the head of a conſider- 


able army, obſerved a ſuſpicious neutrality ; and 
in all likelihood would have declared for the 


Dutch, had they proved victorious, as he had 
reaſon to ' believe they would, from 'their great 
ſuperiority in number. But fortune no ſooner 
determined in favour of the Engliſh than he made 


a tender of his ſervice to the victor, and even 


offered to reduce Chinchura with his own army. 

In the mean time, propoſals of accommodation 
being ſent to him by the directors and council of 
the Dutch factory at Chinchura, a negociation 
enſued, and a treaty was concluded to the ſatisfac- 
tion of all parties. Above three hundred of the 
priſoners entered into the ſervice of Great-Britain : 
the reſt embarked on board their ſhips, which were 
reſtored as ſoon as the peace was ratified, and ſet 


out on their return for Batavia. After all, per- 
| haps, the Dutch company meant nothing more 


than to put their factory of Chinchura on a more 
reſpectable footing; and, by acquiring greater 
weight and conſequence among the people of the 


country than they -formerly poſſeſſed, the more 


eaſily extend their commerce in that part of tlie 


world. At any rate, it will admit of a diſpute 


among thoſe who profeſs the law of nature and 
nations, whether the Dutch company could be 


zuſtly debarred the privilege of ſending a reinforce- 


eee eee garriſons, Be that as it will, 


the 
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the ſhips were not reſtored until the factory at 

Chinchura had given ſecurity to indemnify the 

Engliſh for the damage they had ſuſtained on this 
occaſion. 

B VIII. The ſucceſs of the Engliſh company was 

ſtill more conſpicuous on the coaſt of Coromandel. 


The Governor and Council of Madras having re- 


ceived information, that the French General, Lally, 
had ſent a detachment of his army to the ſouth- 
ward, taken Syringham, and threatened Triche- 

napally with a ſiege, it was determined that Colonel 
Coote, who had lately arrived from England, 
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ſhould take the field, and endeavour to make a 
diverſion to the ſouthward. He accordingly be- 
gan his march at the head of ſeventeen hundred 


Europeans, including cavalry, and three thouſand 
blacks, with fourteen pieces of cannon and one 
howitzer. On the twenty-ſeventh day of Novem- 
ber he inveſted the fort of Wandewaſh: having 
made a practicable breach, the garriſon, conſiſting 
of near nine hundred men, ſurrendered priſoners 
of war; and he found in the place forty- nine pieces 
of cannon, with a great quantity of ammunition. 
Then he undertook the ſiege of Carangoly, a for- 
treſs commanded by Colonel O'Kennely, at the 
head of one hundred Europeans, and five hun- 
dred Sepoys. In a few days he diſmounted the 
greater part of their guns; and they ſubmitted, 
on condition that the Europeans ſhould be allowed 
to march out with the honours of war, but the 


Sepoys were difarmed, and diſmiſſed. 


$ IX, General Lally, alarmed at the progreſs of 
this brave, vigilant, and enterpriſing officer, aſſem- 
bled all his forces at Arcot, to the number of two 
Vol. V. H thouſand 
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thouſand two hundred Europeans, including horſe, 

three hundred Caffres, and ten thouſand black 
troops, or Sepoys, with five-and-twenty pieces of 
cannon. Of theſe he aſſumed the command in 
perſon; and on the tenth day of January began 
his march, in order to recover Wandewaſh. Co- 
lonel Coote, having received intelligence on the 
twelfth that he had taken poſſeſſion of Conjeveram, 
endeavoured by a forced march to fave the place, 
which they accordingly abandoned at his approach, 
and purſuing their march to Wandewaſh, inveſted 
the fort without delay. The Engliſh commander 
paſſed the river Palla, in order to follow the ſame 


route; and, on the twenty-firſt day of the month, 


underſtanding that a breach was already made, re- 
ſolved to give them battle without further delay. 
The cavalry being formed, and ſupported by five 


companies of Sepoys, he advanced againſt the 
enemp's horſe, which, being at the ſame time galled 


by two pieces of cannon, retired with precipitation. 

Then Colonel Coote, having taken poſſeſſion of 
a tank which they had occupied, returned to the 
line, which was by this time formed in order of 
battle. Seeing the men in high ſpirits, and eager 
to engage, he ordered the whole army to adyance, 


and by nine in the morning they were within two 


miles of the enemy's camp, where they halted 
about half an hour. During this interval, the Co- 
jonel reconnoitred the ſituation of the F rench forces, 
who were very advantageouſly poſted, and made 
a movement to the right, which obliged. them to 


alter their diſpoſition. They now advanced, in 


their turn, within three quarters of a mile of the 
Epgliſh line, and the cuinnonading began with 


— great 
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great fury on both ſides. About noon their Euro- C # A P. 
pean cavalry coming up with a reſolute air to charge 


the left of the Engliſh, Colonel Coote brought up 


ſome companies of Sepoys; and two pieces of can- 


non to ſuſtain the horſe, which were ordered to op- 
poſe them; and theſe advancing on their flank, 
diſturbed them ſo much, that they broke, and 
were driven by the Engliſh cavalry above a mile 
from the left, upon the rear of their own army. 
Mean while, both lines continued advancing to 
each other, and about one o'clock the firing with 
ſmall arms began with great vivacity. One of the 
French tumbrils being blown up by an accidental 
ſhot, the Engliſh commander rook immediate ad- 
vantage of their confuſion. He ordered Major 
Brereton to wheel Draper' s regiment to the left, 
and fall upon the enemy's flank. This ſervice was 
performed with ſuch reſolution and ſucceſs, that 
the left wing of the French was completely routed, 

and fell upon their centre, now cloſely engaged 


with the left of the Engliſh. About two in the 


afternoon their whole line gave way, and fled to- 
wards their own camp, which, perceiving them- 
ſelves cloſely purſued, they precipitately aban- 
doned, together with twenty-two pieces of cannon. 
In this engagement they loſt about eight hundred 


men killed and wounded, beſides about fifty pri- 
ſoners, including Brigadier-General de Buſly, the 


Chevalier Godeville quarter-maſter-general, Lieu- 
tenant - Colonel Murphy, three Captains, five 
Lieutenants, and ſome other officers. On the 
ſide of the Engliſh two hundred and ſixty-two 
were killed or wounded, and among the former 
| wo the 
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BOOK the gallant and accompliſhed Major Brereton, 


whoſe death was a real loſs to his country. 

S KX. General Lally having retreated with his 
broken troops to Pondicherry, the Baron de Vaſ- 
ſerot was detached towards the ſame place, with a 
thouſand horfe and three hundred Sepoys, to ra- 
vage and lay waſte the French territory. In the 
mean time, the indefatigable Colonel Coote un- 
dertook the ſiege of Chilliput, which in two days 
was furrendered by the Chevalier de Tilly; himſelf 
and his garriſon remaining priſoners of war. Such 
alfo was the fate of fort Tirnmery, which being re- 
duced, the Colonel proſecuted his march to Arcot, 
the capital of the province, againf the fort of which 
he opened his batteries on the fifth day of February. 
When he had carried on his approaches within 
ſixty yards of the creſt of the glacis, the garriſon, 


conſiſting of two hundred and fifty Europeans, 


and near three hundred Sepoys, ſurrendered as 
priſoners of war, and here the Engliſn commander 
found two- and- twenty pieces of cannon, four mor- 


tars, and a great quantity of all kinds of military 


ſtores. Thus the campaign was gloriouſly finiſhed 


with the conqueſt of Arcot; after the French army 
had been routed and ruined by the diligence of 
Colonel Coote, whoſe courage, conduct, and 


activity cannot be ſufficiently admired. The reader 
will perceive, that, rather than interrupt the thread 
of ſuch an intereſting narration, we have ventured 
to encroach upon the annals of the hand one e 
ſand ſeven hundred and fixty. 

8 XI. Having thus followed the Briciſh _— 


through the glorious tracks they purſued in different 
parts of Aſia and America, we muſt now convert 


our 


x; GONG U :;- | - rot 
our attention to the continent of Europe, where the © "XIE. P, 
Engliſh arms, in the courſe of this year, triumphed — 
with equal luſtre and advantage. But firſt it may 759 
be neceſſary to ſketch out the ſituations in which 
the belligerent powers were found at the cloſe of 

winter. The viciſſitudes of fortune with which the 
preceding campaign had been chequered were ſuf- 

ficient to convince every potentate concerned in the 

war, that neither ſide poſſeſſed ſuch a ſuperiority in 

ſtrength or conduct as was requiſite to impoſe terms 

upon the other. Battles had been fought with 
various ſucceſs; and ſurpriſing efforts of military 

ſkill had been exhibited, without producing one 

event which tended to promote a general peace, 

or even engender the leaſt deſire of accommoda- 

tion; on the contrary, the firſt and moſt violent 
tranſports of animoſity had by this time ſubſided 

into a confirmed habit of deliberate hatred, and 

every contending power ſeemed more than ever 
determined to protract the diſpute, while the neu- 

tral ſtates kept aloof, without expreſſing the leaſt 

deſire of interpoſing their mediation. Some af 

them were reſtrained by conſiderations of conve- 

niency; and others waited in ſuſpence for the 

death of the Spaniſh monarch, as an event which 

they imagined vyould be attended with very impor- 

tant .conſequences in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

With reſpect to the maintenance of the war, what- 

ever difficulties might have ariſen in ſettling funds 

to ſupport the expence, and finding men to recruit 

the different armies, certain it is all theſe difficul- 

ties were ſurmounted before the opening of the 
campaign. The court of Vienna, though ham- 

—_ by the narrowneſs of its finances, ſtill found 
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B O o k reſources in the fertility of its provinces, in the 


| - 


umber and attachment of its ſubjects, who, more 
than any other people in Europe, acquieſce in the 
diſpoſitions of their ſovereign; and, when pay can- 
not be afforded, willingly contribute free quarters 
for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The Czarina, 
though ſhe complained that the ſtipulated ſubſidies 
were ill paid, nevertheleſs perſiſted in purſuing 


thoſe favourite aims which had for ſome time in- 
fluenced her conduct; namely, her perſonal ani- 


moſity to the King of Pruſſia, and her deſire of 
obtaining a permanent intereſt in the German em- 
pire. Sweden ſtill made a ſhow of hoſtility againſt 
the Pruſſian monarch, but continued to lumber 
over the engagements ſhe had contracted. France, 
exhauſted in her finances, and abridged of her ma- 


rine commerce, maintained a reſolute counte- 
nance ; ſupplied freſh armies for her operations in 


Weſtphalia; projected new ſchemes of conqueſt, 


and cajoled her allies with fair promiſes, when ſhe 
had nothing more ſolid to beſtow, The King of 


Pruſſia's dominions were generally drained, or in 


the hands of the enemy; but, to balance theſe diſ- 
advantages, he kept poſſeſſion of Saxony, and en- 
joyed his annual ſubſidy from Great-Britain, which 


effectually enabled him to maintain his armies on 
a reſpectable footing, and open the campaign with. 
_ eagerneſs and confidence. 

S XII. The Hanoverian army, commanded by 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, was ſtrengthened 


4 by freſh reinforcements from England, augmented 
witli German recruits, regularly paid, and well ſup- 
pon with every comfort and convenience which 

Q 


r could ſuggeſt, or money procure; yet, 
in 
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in ſpite of all the precautions that could be taken, CHAP. 
they were cut off from ſome reſources which the „ 


French, in the beginning of the year, opened to 
themſelves by a flagrant ſtroke of perfidy, which 
even the extreme neceſſities of a campaign can 
hardly excuſe. On the ſecond day of January, the 
French regiment of Naſſau preſented itfelf before 
the gates of Franckfort on the Maine, a neutral 
imperial city, and demanding a paſſage, it was in- 


troduced, and conducted by a detachment of the 


garriſon through the city, as far as the gate of 
Saxen-hauſen, where it unexpectedly halted, and 
immediately diſarmed the guards. Before the in- 
habitants could recover from the conſternation into 
which they were thrown by this outrageous inſult, 
five other French regiments entered the place, and 
here their General, the Prince de Soubiſe, eſta- 
bliſhed his head- quarters. How deeply ſoever this 
violation of the laws of the Empire might be re- 
ſented by all honeſt Germans, who retained an affec- 
tion for the conſtitution of their country, it was a 
ſtep from which the French army derived a very 
manifeſt and important advantage; for it ſecured 
to them the courſe of the Maine and the Upper 


Rhine; by which they received, without difficulty 


or danger, every ſpecies of ſupply: from Mentz, 


Spire, Worms, and even the country of Alſace ; 


while it maintained their communication. with the 
chain formed by the Auſtrian forces and the "_ 
of the Empire. 
XII. The ſcheme of ovaries for the. en- 
| Fen campaign was already formed between the 
| King of Pruſſia and Prince Ferdinand- of Brunſ- 
wick; and before the armies took the field ſeveral 
| HA | ſkirmiſhes 
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BO o k ſkirmiſhes were fought, and quarters ſurpriſed. In 


III. 


25 


the latter end of February, the Prince of Yſem- 
bourg detached Major-General Urſt with four bat- 
talions and a body of horſe, who, aſſembling in 
Rhotenbourg, ſurpriſed the enemy's quarters in 
the night between the firſt and ſecond day of 


March, and drove them from Hirchfield, Vacha, 


and all the Heſſian bailiwicks of which they had 

taken poſſeſſion; but the Auſtrians ſoon returning 
in greater numbers, and being ſupported by a de- 
tachment of French troops from Franckfort, the 
allies fell back in their turn. In a few days, how- 
ever, they themſelves retreated again with great 
precipitation, though they did not all eſcape. The 


Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, with a body of 
Pruſſian huſſars, fell upon them ſuddenly at Mol- 


richſtadr, where he routed and diſperſed a regi- 
ment of Hohenzollern cuiraſſiers, and a battalion 


of the troops of Wurtzburg, He next day, which 
- was the firſt of April, advanced with a body of 


horſe and foot to Meinungen, where he found a 


conſiderable magazine, took two battalions pri- 


ſoners, and ſurpriſed a third poſted at Wafungen, 
after having defeated ſome Auſtrian troops that. 
were on the march to its relief. While the Here- 
ditary Prince was thus employed, the Duke of 
Holſtein, with another body of the confederates, 
diſlodged. the French from the poſt of F ig 


ſtenau. 


$ XIV. But the great object was to inn the 
eneray from Franckfort, before they ſhould receive 
the expected reinforcements. Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick, being determined upon this enters 
Prize, aſſembled all his forces. near Fulda, to the 


bg: 6 | amount 
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amount of forty thouſand choice troops, and began CH Al. p. 


his march on the tenth day of April. On the thir- 
teenth he came in fight of the enemy, whom he 


found ſtrongly encamped about the village of Ber- 
gen, between Franckfort and Hanau. Their Ge- 
neral, the Duke de Broglio, counted one of the 
beſt officers in France with reſpect to conduct and 


intrepidity, having received intelligence of the 


Prince's deſign, occupied this poſt on the twelfth, 
the right of his army being at Bergen, and his 
centre and flanks ſecured in ſuch a manner, that 


the allies could not make their attack any other 


way but by the village. Notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantage of their ſituation, Prince Ferdinand re- 
ſolved to give them battle, and made his diſpoſi- 
tions accordingly. About ten in the morning the 

enadiers of the advanced guard began the attack 
on the village of Bergen with great vivacity, and 
ſuſtained a moſt terrible fire from eight German 


battalions, ſupported by ſeveral brigades of French 
infantry. The grenadiers of the allied army, 


though reinforced by ſeveral battalions under the 
command of the Prince of Yſembourg, far from 


diſſodging the enemy from the village, were, after 
a very obſtinate diſpute, obliged to retreat in ſome 
diſorder, but rallied again behind a body of Heſ- 


ſian cavalry. The allies being repulſed in three 


different attacks, their General made a new diſpo- 


ſition, and brought up his artillery, with which the 
village and different parts of the French line were 
ſeverely cannonaded. They were not ſlow in re- 
torting an equal fire, which continued till night, 
when the allies retreated to Windeken, with the 


loſs of five pieces of cannon, and about two thou- 


ſand 
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who fell in the action. The French, by the nature 
of their ſituation, could not ſuffer much; but they 
were ſo effectually amuſed by the artful diſpoſition 
of Prince Ferdinand, that, inſtead of taking mea- 
ſures to harraſs him in his retreat, they carefully 
maintained their ſituation, apprehenſive of another 
general attack. Indeed, they had great reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with the iſſue of this battle, without 


riſking, in any meaſure, the advantage which they 


had gained, It was their buſineſs to remain quiet, 


until their reinforcements ſhould arrive, and this 


plan they invariably purſued. On the other hand, 
the allies, in conſequence of their miſcarriage, were 
reduced to the neceſſity of acting upon the defen- 
ſive, and encountering a great number of difficul- 
ties and inconveniences, during great part of the 
campaign, until the miſconduct of the enemy 
turned the ſcale in their favour. In the mean 
time, the Prince thought proper to begin his re- 
treat in the night towards Fulda, in which his rear 
ſuffered conſiderably from a body of the enemy's 
light troops, under the command of M. de Blaiſel, 
who ſurpriſed two ſquadrons of dragoons, and a 
battalion of grenadiers. The firſt were taken or 
diſperſed ; the laſt eſcaped with the loſs of their 
baggage. The allied army returned to their can- 


tonments about Munſter, and the Prince began to 


make preparations for taking the field in earneſt. 


$ XV. While the French enjoyed plenty in the 
neighbourhood of Duſſeldorp and Crevelt, by 
means of the Rhine, the allies laboured under a 
dearth and ſcarcity of every ſpecies of proviſion, 
becauſe the country which they occupied was 
already 
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already exhauſted, and all the ſupplies were brought C WAFS 
from an immenſe diſtance. The ſingle article _- X 


of forage occaſioned ſuch enormous expence, as 
alarmed the adminiſtration of Great-Britain, who, 
in order to prevent miſmanagement and fraud for 
the future, nominated a member of Parliament in- 
ſpector- general of the forage, and ſent him over 
to Germany in the beginning of the year, with the 
rank and appointments of a general officer, that 
the importance of his character, and the nature of 
his office, might be a check upon thoſe who were 
ſuſpected of iniquitous appropriations. This gen- 
tleman is ſaid to have met with ſuch a cold recep- 
tion, and ſo many mortifications in the execution 
of his office, that he was in a very little time ſick 
of his employment. - An enquiry into the cauſes 
of his reception, and of the practices which ren- 
dered it neceſſary to appoint ſuch a ſuperintendant, 
may be the province of ſome future hiſtorian, when 
truth may be inveſtigated freely, without any _ 
prehenſion of pains and penalties. 


17590 


S XVI. While great part of the allied army re- | 


mained in cantonments about Munſter, the French 
armies on the Upper and Lower Rhine, being put 
in motion, joined on the third day of June near 
Marpurg, under the command of 'the Mareſchal 
de Contades, who advanced to the northward, and 


fixed his head-quarters at Corbach; from whence 


he detached a body of light troops to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Caſſel, which at his approach was aban- 
- doned by General Imhoff. The French army 
being encamped at Stadtberg, the Duke de Brog- 
. ho, who commanded the right wing, advanced 


from Caſſel into the territories of Hanover, where 


he 
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the allied army aſſembled in the neighbourhood of 
Lipſtadt, and encamped about Soeſt and Werle. 
Prince Ferdinand, finding himſelf inferior to the 
united forces of the enemy, was obliged to retire 
as they advanced, after having left ſtrong garriſons 
in Lipſtadt, Retberg, Munſter, aus; Minden. 


Theſe precautions, however, ſeemed to produce 


little effect in his favour. Retberg was ſurprized 
by the Duke de Broglio, who likewiſe took Min- 
den by aſſault, and made General Zaſtrow, with 
his garriſon of fifteen hundred men priſoners of 
war; a misfortune conſiderably aggravated by the 
loſs of an immenſe magazine of hay and corn, 
which fell into the hands of the enemy. They 
likewife made themſelves maſters of Munſter, in- 


_ veſted Lipſtadt, and all their operations were 


hitherto crowned with ſucceſs, The Regency of 
Hanover, alarmed at their progreſs, reſolved to 
provide for the worſt, by ſending their chancery 
and moſt valuable effects to Stade, from whence, 
in caſe of neceſlity, they might be conveyed by 
ſea to England. In the mean time, they exerted 
all their induſtry in preſſing men for recruiting and 
reinforcing the army under Prince Ferdinand, who 
{till continued to retire; and on the eleventh day. 
of July removed his head-quarters from Oſna- 
bruck to Bomte, near the Weſer, Here having 
received advice that Minden was taken by the 
French, he ſent forwards a detachment to ſecure 
the poſt of Soltznau on that river, where on the fif- 
teenth he encamped, 

S XVII. The General of the allied array had 
for nt time exhibited marks of animoſity towards 


Lord 
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and inquiſitive ſpirit, could neither be deceived, 
dazzled, nor ſoothed into tame acquieſcence. He 
had oppoſed, with all his influence, a deſign of re- 
tiring towards the frontiers of Brunſwick, in order 


to cover that country. He ſupported his oppoſi- 


tion, by alledging that it was the enemy's favourite 
obje& to cut off their communication with the 
Weſer and the Elbe; in which, ſhould they ſuc- 
ceed, it would be found impoſſible to tranſport the 
Britiſh troops to their own country, which was at 


that time threatened with an invaſion. He, there- 


fore, inſiſted on the army's retreating, fo as to keep 
the communication open with Stade, where, in caſe 
of emergency, the Engliſh troops might be em- 
barked. By adhering tenaciouſly to this opinion, 
and exhibiring other inſtances of a prying diſpoſt- 
tion, he had rendered himſelf fo diſagreeable to 
the Commander in chief, that, in all appearance, 
nothing was ſo eagerly deſired as an opportunity of 
removing him from the ſtation he filled. 
- XVIII. Mean while, the French General, ad- 


vancing to Minden, encamped in a ſtrong ſituation, 
having that town on his right, a ſteep hill on his 
left, a moraſs in front, and a rivulet in rear. The 


Duke de Broglio commanded a ſeparate body be- 
tween Hanſbergen and Minden, on the other fide 
of the Weſer; and a third, under the Duke de 
Briſſac, conſiſting of eight thouſand men, occu- 
pied a ſtrong poſt by the village of Coveldr; to 


facilitate the route of the convoys from Paderborn. 


Prince Ferdinand having moved his camp from 
Soltznau to . derached the Hereditary 
Prince 


rog 


Lord George Sackville, the ſecond in command, H Ap. 


whoſe extenſive underſtanding, penetrating eye, 2 
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| . beke, from whence he drove the enemy; and pro- 
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ceeding to Rimſel, was joined by Major-General 


Dreves, who had retaken Oſnabruck, and cleared 


all that neighbourhood of the enemy's parties : 


then he advanced towards Hervorden, and fixed 
his quarters at Kirchlinneger, to hamper the ene- 


my's convoys from Paderborn. During theſe 


tranſactions, Prince Ferdinand marched with the 


allied army in three columns from Peterſhagen to 


Hille, where it encamped, having a moraſs on the 


right, the village of Fredewalde on the left, and in 


front thoſe of Northemmern and Holtzenhauſen. 
Fifteen battalions and nineteen ſquadrons, with a 


brigade of heavy artillery, were left under the com- 


mand of General Wangenheim, on the left, behind 


the village of Dodenhauſen, which was fortified 


with ſome redoubts, defended by two battalions. 
Colonel Luckner, with the Hanoverian huſſars, and 
a brigade of hunters, ſuſtained by two battalions 
of grenadiers, was poſted between Buckebourg 
and the Weſer, to obſerve the body of troops com- 
manded by the Duke de Brogho on the other fide 


of the river. 


'& XIX. On the laſt day of July, the Mareſchal 


de Contades reſolving to attack the allied army, 


ordered the corps of Brogho to repaſs the river ; 


and advancing in eight columns, about midnight 


_ paſſed the rivulet of Barta, that runs along the 
moraſs, and falls into the Weſer at Minden. At 
day-break he formed his army in order of battle, 


part of it fronting the corps of General Wangen- 
heim at Dodenhauſen, and part of it facing Hille; 


the two wings conſiſting of infantry, and the ca- 
valry 


GEORGE II. 


valry being ſtationed in the centre. At three in C HA P. 


the morning the enemy began to cannonade the 
Prince's quarters at Hille from a battery of ſix 


cannon, which they had raiſed in the preceding 


evening on the dike of Eickhorſt. This was pro- 
bably the firſt intimation he received of their in- 


tention. He forthwith cauſed two pieces of artil- 


lery to be conveyed to Hille, and: ordered the 
officer of the piquet-guard poſted there to defend 
himſelf to the laſt extremity : at the ſame time, he 
ſent orders to General Gieſen, who occupied Lu- 
beke, to attack the enemy's poſt at Eickhorſt; and 


this ſervice was ſucceſsfully performed. The 
Prince of Anhalt, Lieutenant-General for the day, 
took poſſeſſion with the reſt of the piquets of the 
village of Halen, where Prince Ferdinand reſolved 
to ſupport his right. It was already in the hands 
of the enemy, but they ſoon abandoned it with 


precipitation. The allied army, being put in mo- 


tion, advanced in eight columns, and occupied the 


ground between Halen and Hemmern, while Ge- 
neral Wangenheim's corps filled up the ſpace be- 
tween this laſt village and Dodenhauſen. The 
enemy made their principal effort on the left, in- 
tending to force the infantry of Wangenheim's 
corps, and penetrate between it and the body of 
the allied army. For this purpoſe, the Duke de 


Broglio attacked them with great fury, bur was 


ſeverely checked by a battery of thirty cannon, 
prepared for his reception by the Count de Bucke- 


bourg, grand maſter of the artillery, and ſerved 


with admirable effect, under his own eye and direc- 
tion. About five in the morning both armies 


| cannonaded each other. z at fix the ire of muſ-. 


e 


| quetry 
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became very hot towards the right, where ſix regi- 
ments of Engliſh infantry, and two battalions of 
Hanoverian guards, not only bore the whole brunt 
of the French carabineers and gendarmerie, but 
abſolutely broke every body of horſe and foot that 


advanced to attack them on the left and in the 


centre. The Heſſian cavalry, with ſome regi- 
ments of Holſtein, Pruſſian, and Hanoverian dra- 
goons poſted on the left, performed good ſervice. 
The cavalry on the right had no opportunity of 
engaging. They were deſtined to ſupport the in- 
fantry of the third line; they conſiſted of the Bri- 
tiſh and Hanoverian horſe, commanded by Lord 
George Sackville, whoſe ſecond was the Marquis 
of Granby: They were poſted at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the firſt line of infantry, and divided 
from it by a ſcanty wood that bordered on a heath. 
Orders were ſent, during the action, to bring them 
up; but whether theſe orders were contradictory, 
unintelligible, or imperfectly executed, they did 


not arrive in time to have any ſhare in the action “; 


nor, 


That the General was not pleaſed with the behaviour of Lord 
George Sackville, may be gathered from the following compli- 
ment to the Marquis of Grauhys implying a ſevere reflexion * 
his ſuperior in command: 


Orders of his Serene Highneſs Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, re- 
 lative to the behaviour of the troops under him at the a" 
battle near Minden, on the 1ft of Auguſt, 1759. 

4 HIS Serene Highneſs orders his greateſt thanks to be Bren to 


the whole army, for their bravery and good behaviour yeſterday, 


particularly to the Engliſh infantry, and the two battalions of Ha- 


noverian guards: to all the cavalry of the left wing, and to General 


Wangenheim's corps, particularly the regiment of Hoiftein, the 


Heſſian cavalry, the Hanoverian regiment du Corps, and Hammer- 


e the ſame to all the brigades of heavy artillery, His Serene 
_ Highneſs 
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nor, indeed, were they originally intended for that c — h P. 


purpoſe ; nor was there the leaſt occaſion for their: 
ſervice; nor could they have come up in time and 
condition to perform effectual ſervice, had the or- 
ders been explicit and conſiſtent, and the Com- 
mander acted with all poſſible expedition. Be that 
as it will, the enemy were repulſed in all their at- 
tacks with conſiderable loſs : at length they gave 
way in every part; and about noon, abandoning 
the field of battle, were purſued'to the ramparts of 
Minden. In this action they loſt a great number 

Vor. V. 4 e 


Hisbneſt declares publickly, that hext to God be attiibutes the 
glory of the day to the intrepidity and extravrdinary good beha- 
viour of theſe troops, which he aſſures them he ſhall retain the 


ſtrongeſt ſenſe of as long as he lives; and if ever, upon any occa- 


fon, he ſhall be able to ſerve theſe brave troops, or any of them in 
particular, it will give him the utmoſt pleaſure, His Serene High- 
neſs orders his particular thanks to be likewiſe given to General 
Sporcken, the Duke of Holſtein, Lieutenant. Generals Imhoff and 
Urf. His Serene Highneſs is extremely obliged to the Count de 
Buckebourg, for his extraordinary care and trouble in the manage- 
ment of the artillery, which was ſerved with great effect; likewiſe 


to the commanding officers of the ſeveral brigades of aoritbey, viz. 
Colonel Browne, Lieutenant-Colonel Hutte, Major Haſſe, and the 
three Engliſh captains, Philips, Drummond, and Foy. His Serene | 


| Highneſs thinks himſelf infinitely obliged to Major Generals Walde- 
grave and Kingſley, for their great courage, and good order in which 
they conducted their brigades, His Serene Highneſs further ordert 


it to be declared to Lieutenant General the Marquis of Granby, 


that he is perſuaded, that if he had had the good fortune to have 
had him at the head of the cavalry of the right wing, his preſence 


would have greatly contributed to make the deciſion of that day 


more complete and more brilliant. In ſhort, his Serene Highneſs 
orders that thoſe of his ſuite whoſe behaviour he moſt admired be 


named, as the Duke of Richmond, Colone! Fitzroy, Captain Ligo- 
nier, Colonel Watſon, Captain Wilſon, aide-du-camp to Major- 

General Waldegrave, Adjutant-Generals Erftoff, Bulow, Duren- 
dolle, the Count Tobe, and Malerti; his Serene Highneſs having 
much reaſon to be ſatisfied with their conduct. And his Serene _ 
Highneſs deſires and orders the Generals of the army, that upon all 


occaſions when orders are brought to them by his aides du camp, 
they may be obeyed punctually, and without delay.“ 


=" 
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of men, with forty-three large cannon, and many 
colours and ſtandards; whereas the loſs of the al- 


lies was very inconſiderable, as it chiefly fell upon 
a few regiments of Britiſh infantry, commanded 


by the Major-Generals Waldegrave and Kingſley. 


To the extraordinary proweſs of theſe gallant bri- 


gades, and the fire of the Britiſh artillery, which 
was admirably ſerved by the Captains Philips, 
Macbean, Drummond, and Foy, the victory was 
in a great meaſure aſcribed. The ſame night 
the enemy paſſed the Weſer, and burned. the 


bridges over that river. Next day the garriſon of 


Minden ſurrendered at diſcretion, and here the 


, victors found a great number of F rench officers 
wounded. 


XX. At firſt the Mareſchal de Contades 
ſeemed inclined to retreat through the defiles of 


Wittekendſtein, to Paderborn; but he was fain 


to change his reſolution, in conſequence of his 


| having received advice, that on the very day of 


his own defeat the Duke de Briſſac was vanquiſhed 
by the Hereditary Prince, in the neighbourhood of 
Coveldt, ſo that the paſſage of the mountains was 
rendered impracticable. The Duke de Briſſac 
had been advantageouſly encamped with his left 


to the village of Coveldt, having the Werra in 


his front, and his right extending to the ſalt-pits. 


In this advantageous ſituation he was attacked by 


the Hereditary Prince and General de Kilmanſeg 
with ſuch vivacity and addreſs, that his troops were 


totally routed, with the loſs of fix cannon, and a 


conſiderable number of men killed, wounded, or 
taken. priſoners. After the battle of Minden, 
Colonel F reſtag, A the us of the light troops, 

3 took 
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took, in the neighbourhood of Detmold, all the CHAP. 
equipage of the Mareſchal de Contades, the 


Prince of Conde, and the Duke de Briſſac, with 


part of their military cheſt and chancery, contain- 


ing papers of the utmoſt conſequence * 
Hl &XXL. 


The following extracts of letters from the Duke de Belleiſle to 
the Mareſchal de Contades will convey ſome idea of the virtue, po- 
licy, and neceſſities of the French miniſtry : 

Jam ſtill afraid that Fiſcher ſets out too late: it is, however, 
very important, and very eſſential, that we ſhould raiſe large con- 
tributions. I ſee no other reſource for our moſt urgent expences, 
and for refitting the troops, but in the money we may draw from 


the enemy's country; from whence we muſt likewiſe Procure ſub- 


ſiſtence of all kinds (independently of the money) that is to ſay, 
hay, ſtraw, oats for the winter, bread, corn, cattle, horſes, even 
men, to recruit our foreign troops. The war muſt not be pro- 
longed, and perhaps it may be neceſſary, according to the events 
which may happen between this time and the end of September, to 
make a downright deſert before the line of the quarters which it 
may be thought proper to keep during the winter, in order that the 
enemy may be under a real impoſſibility of approaching us: at 
the ſame time reſerving for ourſelves a bare ſubſiſtence on the route 
which may be the moſt convenient for us to take, in the middle of 
winter; to beat up or ſeize upon the enemy's quarters. That this 


object may be fulfilled, I cauſe the greateſt afliduity to be uſed in 


preparing what is neceſſary for having all your troops, without 
exception, well clothed, wel] armed, well equipped, and well 
refitted, in every reſpect, before the end of November, with new 
tents; in order that, if it ſhould be adviſable for the King's poli- 
tical and military affairs, you may be able to aſſemble the whole or 
part of your army, to act offenſively, and with vigour, from the 
beginning of January; and that you may have the ſatisfaction to 
ſhow your enemies, and all Europe, that the French know how 

to act, and carry on war, in all ſeaſons, when they have ſuch a 
General as you are, and a miniſter of the department of war that 
can foreſee and concert. matters with the General, 

« You muſt be ſenſible, Sir, that what 1 ſay to you may be- 
come not only uſeful and honourable, but perhaps even neceſſary, 
with reſpet to what you * and of which I ſhall ſay more in 

my private letter. 


% M. Duc de BELLEISLE.” 
| & Afler obſerving all the formalities due to the magiſtrates of 
Cologn you muſt ſeize on their great artillery by force, telling 
| them, 
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$ XXI. Prince. Ferdinand having garriſoned 
Miindea, marched to Hervorden; and the Here- 
ditary Prince paſſed the Weſer at Hamelen, in 
order to purſue the enemy, who retreated to 
Caſſel, and from thence, by the way of Marpurg, 
as far as Gieſſen. In a word, they were conti- 
nually harraſſed by that enterpriſing prince, who 
ſeized every opportunity of making an impreſſion 
upon their army: took the greateſt part of their 
baggage; and compelled them to abandon every 
place they poſſeſſed in Weſtphalia. The number 
of his priſoners amounted to fifteen hundred men, 
beſides the garriſon left at Caſſel, which ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion. He likewiſe ſurpriſed a whole 
battalion, and defeated a conſiderable detachment 
under the command of M. d'Armentieres. In the 


mean time, the allied _ advanced in regular 
marches; 


them, Mat you do ſo for their own defence againſt the common 
enemy of the empire; that you will reſtore them when their city 
has nothing further to fear, &c. After all, you mult take oy 
thing you have occaſion for, and give them receipts for it.” — - 
Hou muſt, at any rate, conſume all ſorts of ſubſiſtence « on the 
higher Lippe, Paderborn, and Warſburg; you muſt deſtroy every 
thing which you cannot conſume, ſo as to make a deſert of all 
Weſtphalia, from Lipſtadt and Munſter, as far as the Rhine, on 
one hand: and on the other, from the higher Lippe and Paderborn, 
as far as Caſſel; that the enemy may find it quite impracticable to 
direct their march to the Rhine, or the Lower Roer; and this with 
regard to your army, and with regard to the army under M. de 
Soubiſe, that they may not have it in their power to take poſſeſſion 
of Caſſel, and much leſs to march to Marpurg, or to the quarters 
which he will have along the Lahn, or to thoſe which you will 
occupy, from the lower part of the left ſide of the Roer, and on 
the right ſide of the Rhine, as far as Puſſeldorp, and at Cologn.” — 
«© You know the neceſſity of conſuming or deſtroying, as far as 
is poſſible, all the ſubſiſtence, eſpecially the forage, betwixt the 
Weſer and the Rhine on the one hand, and on the other, betwixt the 
Lippe, the biſhoprick of Paderborn, the Dymel, the Fulda, and 
the Nerra 3 3 and ſo to make a deſert of Weſtphalia and Hefle.” 
6 et 
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marches; and Prince Ferdinand, having taken 
poſſeſſion of Caſſel, detached General Imhoff, 
with a body of troops, to reduce the city of Mun- 


ſter, which he accordingly began to bombard and 


cannonade ; but d'Armentieres, being joined by 
a freſh body of troops from the Lower Rhine, ad- 
vanced to its relief, and compelled Imhoff to raiſe 
the ſiege. It was not long, however, before this 
General was alſo reinforced; then he meaſured 
back his march to Munſter, and the French com- 
mander withdrew in his turn. The place was 
immediately ſhut up by a cloſe blockade; which, 
however, did not prevent the introduction of ſup- 
| ons; The _ of Munſter being an object of 

: I 3 importance, 


36 Although the prince of Waldeck appears outwardly neutral, 
he is very ill diſpoſed, and deſerves very little favour. You ought, 
therefore, to make no ſcruple of taking all you find in that terri- 
tory : but this muſt be done in an orderly manner, giving receipts, 
and obſerving the moſt exact diſcipline. All the ſubſiſtence you 
leave in this country. will fall to the enemy's ſhare, who will, .by 
that weans, be enabled to advance to the Lahn, and towards the 
quarters which you are'to occupy on the left ſide of the Roer. It is 
therefore, a precaution become in a manner indiſpentably neceſſary, 
to carry it all away from thence.” 

The queſtion now is, what plan you ſhall think moſt proper 
for accompliſhing, in the quickeſt and ſureſt manner, our great 
purpoſe : which muſt be to conſume, carry off, or deſtroy all the 
forage and ſubliſtence of the country which we cannot keep poſſeſ- 
ſion of. 

« The upper part of the Lippe, and the country of Paderborn, are 
the moſt plentiful ; they muſt, therefore, be eat to the very roots.“ 

«© You did mighty well, to talk in the moſt abſolute tone with 
regard to the neceſſaries Racroch and Duyſbourg muſt furniſh our 
troops; it is neceſſary to ſpeak in that tone to Germans; and you 
will find your account in uſing the ſame to the regencies of tlie 
Elector of Cologn, and ſtill more to that of the Palatine. 

« After uſing all becorhing ceremony, as we haye the power in 
our hands we ust make uſe of it, and draw from the country of 
Da what ſhall be neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the garriſon of 


Duſſeldorp, and of the light troops, and reſerve what may be 


brought: thither from Alle and the biſhopricks for a caſe of neceſſity, 
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importance, was diſputed with great obſtinacy. 
Armentiers received reinforcements, and the body 
commanded by Imhoff was occaſionally aug- 
mented; but the fiege was not formally under- 
taken till November, when ſome heavy artillery 
being brought from England, the place was regu- 
larly inveſted, and the operations carried on with 


ſuch vigour, that in a few ys the city ſurrendered 


on capitulation. 

S XXII. Prince Ferdinand, having poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the town and caſtle of Marpurg, pro- 
ceeded with the army to Neidar-Weimer, and 
there encamped; while Contades remained at 
Gieſſen, on the ſouth ſide of the river Lahn, where 
he was joined by a colleague in the perſon of the 
Mareſchal d'Eſtrees. By this time he was become 


very unpopular among the troops, on account of 


: the defeat at Minden, which he is ſaid to have 
charged on the miſconduct of Broglio, who re- 


criminated on him in his turn, and ſeemed to gain 
credit at the court of Verſailles, While the two 


armies lay encamped in the neighbourhood 'of 


each other, nothing paſſed but ſkirmiſhes among 
the light troops, and little excurſive expeditions. 
The French army was employed in removing 


their magazines, and fortifying Gieſſen, as if their 
intention was to retreat to Frankfort on the Maine, 
after having conſumed all the forage, and made a 


military deſert between the Lahn and that river. 
In the beginning of November, the Mareſchal 
Duke de Broglio returned from Paris, and aſſumed 
the command of the army, from whence Contades 


F and d'Eſtrees — retired, with ſeveral 


other 


| G .E:Q-R & FE. I; 
other general officers that were ſenior to the new 
—— 

XXIII. The Duke of 1 having 
taken poſſeſſion of Fulda, the Hereditary Prince 
of Brunſwick reſolved to beat up his quarters. 
For this purpoſe he ſelected a body of troops, and 
began his march from Marpurg early in the 
morning on the twenty- eighth day of November. 
Next night they lay at Augerbach, where they de- 
feated the volunteers of Naſſau: and at one o'clock 
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in the morning of the thirtieth, they marched di- 


rectly to Fulda, where the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
far from expecting ſuch a viſit, had invited all the 


faſhionable people in Fulda to a ſumptuous entertain- 


ment. The Hereditary Prince, having reconnoitred 
the avenues in perſon, took ſuch meaſures, that the 
troops of Wirtemberg, who were ſcattered in ſmall 


bodies, would have been cut off, if they had not 


haſtily retired into the town, whe e, however, they 


found no ſhelter, The Prince forced open the 
gates; and they retreated to the other ſide of the 


town, where four battalions of them were defeated 


and taken; while the Duke himſelf, with the reſt 
of his forces, filed off on the other ſide of the 
Fulda. Two pieces of cannon, two pair of colours, 
and all their baggage, fell into the hands of the 
victors; and the Hereditary Prince advanced as 
far as Rupertenrade, a place ſituated on the right 
flank of the French army. Perhaps this motion 
haſtened the reſolution of the Duke de Broglio to 
abandon Gieſſen, and fall back to Friedberg, 
where he eſtabliſhed his head- quarters. The allied 


en immediately took * of his camp at 
Fa. - Kleinlinnes 
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| Kleinlinnes and, Heuchelam, and ſeemed to make 
Preparations for. the ſiege of Gieſſen. 
$ XXIV, While both armies remained i in this 
poſition, the Duke de Broglio received the ſtaff as 


Mareſchal of France, and made an attempt to beat 


up the quarters of the allies, Having called in all 
his detachments, he marched up to them on the 
25th day of December; but found them ſo well 
diſpoſed to give him a warm reception, that he 
thought proper to lay aſide his deſign, and nothing 
but a mutual cannonade enſued ; then he returned 
to his former quarters. From Kleinlinnes the al- 
lied army removed to Corſdorff, where they were 
cantoned till the beginning of January, when they 
fell back as far as Marpurg, where Prince Ferdi- 
nand eſtabliſhed, his head-quarters. - The enemy 
had by this time retrieved their ſuperiority, in 
conſequence, of the Hereditary Prince's being de- 
tached with fifteen thouſand men to join the King 
of Pruſſia at Freyberg, in Saxony. Thus, by the 
victory: at Minden, the dominions of Hanover and 
Brunſwick. were preſerved, and the enemy obliged 
e great . patt of Weſtphalia. Perhaps 
they might t have been driven to the other ſide of 
Je Rhine, had not the General of the Allies been 


, 319408 


obliged tt to weaken his army for the ſupport. of the 


Proffian, monarch, who had met with divers dif. 


FL - 2304 


afters in the courſe of this campaign. It was not 
to any 1 relaxation or abatement of his uſual vigilance 
and Activity that this warlike Prince owed the ſe- 
veral, checks he received, Even i in the middle of 
winter, Bis troops under General Manteuffel, acted 


with great ſpixit againft the Swedes, in Pom A 
2s hey made erte aeg of Damgarteps: and 


Of ſeveral 


Ul 
, 
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ſeveral other places which the Swedes had guri- 
ſoned; and, the froſt ſetting in, thoſe who were 


quartered in the iſle of Uſedom paſſed over the ice 
to Wolgaſt, which they reduced without much dif- 
ficulty. They undertook the ſieges of Demmen 
and Anclam at the ſame time, and the garriſons 
of both ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
to the number of two thouſand ſeven hundred men, 


including officers. In Demmen they found four- 


and-twenty pieces of cannon, with a large quantity 


of ammunition. In Anclam there was a conſider- 


able magazine, with ſix- and- thirty cannon, mor- 
tars, and howitzers. A large detachment under 


General Knobloch ſurpriſed Erfurth, and raiſed 


conſiderable contributions at Gotha, Eiſenach, and 


Fulda; from whence alſo they conveyed all the 


forage and proviſions to Saxe-Naumberg. In the 


latter end of February, the Pruſſian Major-Gene- 
ral Woberſnow marched with a ſtrong body of 
troops from Glogau in Sileſia to Poland; and, ad- 
vancing by the way of Liſſa, attacked the caſtle of 
the Prince Sulkowſki, a Poliſh grandee, who had 


been very active againſt the intereſt of the Pruſſian 


monarch. - After ſome reſiſtance he was obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion, and was ſent priſoner with 


his whole garriſon to Sileſia. From hence Wober- 


ſnow-proceeded to Poſna, where he made himſelf 


maſter of a conſiderable magazine, guarded. by 
W 'thouſand Coſſacks, who retired at his ap- 
proach ;' -and, having deſtroyed ſeveral others, re- 
turned to Sileſta. In April, the fort of Pena- 


munde, in Pomerania, was ſurrendered to Man- 


teuffel; and about the fame time a detachment of 


Pruſſſan troops bombarded Schwerin, the capital 


of 
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B * of Mecklenburg. Mean while, reinforcements 
bny— were ſent to the Ruſſian army in Poland, which in 
#759+ April began to aſſemble upon the Viſtula. The 
court of Peterſburgh had likewiſe begun to equip 
a large fleet, by means of which the army might 
be ſupplied with military ſtores and proviſions; but 
this armament was retarded by an accidental fire 
at Revel, which deſtroyed all the magazines and 
materials for ſhip- building to an immenſe value. 
5 __{ XXV. About the latter end of March the King 
of Pruſſia aſſembled his army at Rhonſtock, near 
Strigau; and advancing to the neighbourhood of 
Landſhut, encamped at Bolchenhayn. On the 
other hand, the Auſtrian army, under the com- 
mand of Marefchal Daun, was aſſembled at Mun- 
chengratz, in Bohemia; and the campaign was 
opened by an exploit of General Beck, who ſur- 
priſed and made priſoners a battalion of Pruſſian 
grenadiers, poſted under Colonel Duringſheven, 
at Griefenberg, on the frontiers of Sileſia. This 
advantage, however, was more than counterba- 
lanced by the activity and ſucceſs of Prince Henry, 
brother to the Pruſſian king, who commanded the 
army which wintered in Saxony, About the mid- 
dle of April he marched in two columns towards 
Bohemia, forced the paſs of Peterſwalde, deſtroyed F: 
the Auſtrian Magazine at Aſſig, burned their boats 
upon the Elbe, ſeized the forage and proviſion 
which the enemy had left at Lowoſitz and Leutme- 
ritz, and demoliſhed a new bridge which they had 
built for their convenience. At the ſame time, 
General Hulſen attacked the paſs of Paſsberg 
guarded by General Renard, who was taken, with 


two thouſand men including fifty officers: then 
- He 
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he advanced to Satz, in hopes of ſecuring the Au- 
ſtrian magazines; but theſe the enemy conſumed, 


that they might not fall into his hands, and re- 


tired towards Prague with the utmoſt precipitation. 

$XXVI. Prince Henry, having happily achieved 
theſe adventures, and filled all Bohemia with alarm 
and conſternation, returned to Saxony, and diſ- 
tributed his troops in quarters of refreſhment, 
in the neighbourhood of Dreſden. In a few 
days, however, they were again put in motion, 
and marched to Obelgeburgen; from whence he 
continued his route through Voightland, in order 
to attack the army of the Empire in Franconia. 
He accordingly entered this country by the way of 
Hoff, on the ſeventh of May, and next day ſent 
2 detachment to attack General Macguire, who 
commanded a body of Imperialiſts at Aſch, and 
ſuſtained the charge with great gallantry : but find- 
ing himſelf in danger of being overpowered by 
numbers, he retired in the night towards Egra. 
The army of the Empire, commanded by the 
Prince de Deux-Ponts, being unable to cope with 
the Pruſſian General in the field, retired from 


Cullembach to Bamberg, and from thence to | 


Nuremberg, where, in all probability, they would 
not have been ſuffered to remain unmoleſted, had 
not Prince Henry been recalled to Saxqny. He 
had already taken Cronach and the caſtle of Roten- 
berg, and even advanced as far as Bamberg, when 
he received advice that a body of Auſtrians, under 
General Gemmingen, had penetrated into Saxony. 


This diverſion effectually ſaved the army of the 
empire, as Prince Henry immediately returned to 
the Electorate, after having laid the Biſhoprick | 


of 
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under contribution, deſtroyed all the magazines 
provided for the Imperial army, and ſent fifteen 
hundred priſoners to Leipſick. A party of Impe- 
rialiſts, under Count Palfy, endeavoured to harraſs 
him in his retreat; but they were defeated near 
Hoff, with conſiderable ſlaughter : nevertheleſs, the 
Imperial army, though now reduced to ten thou- 


ſand men, returned to Bamberg; and as the Pruſ- 


fians approached the frontiers of Saxony, the 
Auſtrian General, Gemmingen, retired into Bo- 
hemia. During all theſe tranſactions, the Mare- 
ſchal Count Daun remained with the grand Auſtrian 
army at Shurtz, in the circle of Koningſgratz; 
while the Prufſians, commanded by the King in 
perſon, continued quietly encamped between Land- 
ſnut and Schweidnitz. General Fouquet com- 
manded a large body of troops in the ſouthern part 


of Sileſia; but theſe being moſtly withdrawn, in 
order to oppoſe the Ruſſians, the Auſtrian General, 
De Fille, who hovered on the frontiers of Mora- 


via, with a conſiderable detachment, took advan- 
tage of this circumſtance, and, advancing int 
. rs encamped within ſight of Neiſs. 
SXXVII. As mutual calumny and recrimina- 
tion of all kinds were not ſpared on either fide, du- 


ring the progreſs of this war, the enemies of the 


Pruſſian monarch did not fail to charge him with 
cruelties committed at Schwerin, the capital of 
Mecklenberg, which his troops had bombarded, 
plundered of its archives, cannon, and all its 
youth fit to carry arms, who were preſſed into his 


ſervice: he beſides taxed the duchy at ſeven thou- 
ſand men, and a million of crowns, by way of con- 


5. tribution, 
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tribution. He was alſo accuſed of barbarity, in CHAP. 
iſſuing an order for removing all the priſoners from _ 


Berlin to Spandau; but this ſtep he juſtified, in a 


letter to his miniſters at foreign courts, declaring 


that he had provided for all the officers that were 
his priſoners the beſt accommodation, and per- 


mitted them to reſide in his capital; that ſome of 


them had groſsly abuſed the liberty they enjoyed, 
by maintaining illicit correſpondence, and other 
practices equally offenſive, which had obliged him 
to remove them to the town of Spandau: he de- 
ſired, however, that the town might not be con- 
founded with the fortreſs of that name, from 
which it was entirely ſeparated, and in which they 
would enjoy the ſame eaſe they had found at Ber- 
lin, though under more vigilant inſpection. His 


conduct, on this occaſion, he ſaid was ſufficiently 


authoriſed, not only by the law of nations, but 
alſo by the example of his enemies; inaſmuch as 


the Empreſs-Queen had never ſuffered any of his 


officers, who had fallen into her hands, to reſide at 


Vienna; and the court of Ruſſia had ſent. ſome of 


them as far as Calan. He concluded with ſaying, 
that, as his enemies had let flip no opportunity of 
blackening his moſt innocent proceedings; he had 
thought proper to acquaint his miniſters. with his 
reaſons for making this alteration with regard 
to his priſoners, whether French, Auſtrians, or 
Ruſſians. | 

$XXVIII. In the beginning of June, che King 
of Pruſſia, underſtanding that the Ruſſian army 


had begun their march from the Viſtula, ordered 


the ſeveral bodies of his troops, under Hulſen 
and Woberſnow, reinforced by detachments from 


his 
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with arms in their hands, ſhall, agreeably to all laws, be ſentenced 


Dohna, as general in chief, and march into Po- 
land. Accordingly, they advanced to Meritz, 
where the Count having publiſhed a declaration *, 

. be 


® The following declarations avere publiſted by Count Dohna, the 
Pruſſian General, on his entering Poland with a body of Pruſſian 


* 
On the 1 5th June. 


HIS Pruſſian Majeſty, finding himſelf under a neceſſity to cauſe 
part of his armies to enter the territories of the republick of Poland, 
in order to protect them againſt the threatened invaſion of the enemy; 
declares, that 

It muſt not be underſtood that his Majeſty, bs this ſtep taken, 
intends to make any breach in the regard he has always had for the 
illuſtrious Republick of Poland, or to leſſen the good underſtanding 
which has hitherto ſubſiſted between them; but, on the contrary, to 
ſtrengthen the ſame, in expectation that the illuſtrious Republick 
will, on its part, act with the like neighbourly and friendly good- 
will as is en to the enemy, than which nothing more is de- 
fired, 

The nobility, gentry, and magiſtracy, in their ref} peclive diſtricts, 
between the frontiers of Pruſſia, ſo far as beyond Poſen, are re- 
quired to furniſh all kinds of proviſions, corn, and forage neceſſary 
to ſupport an army of 40, ooo men, with the utmoſt diſpatch, with 
an aſſurance of being paid ready money for the ſame. But, if con- 
trary to expectation, any deficiency ſhould happen in ſupplying this 


| e his Majeſty's troops will be obliged to forage, and uſe the 


ame means as thoſe taken by the enemy for their ſubfiſtence. 

In confidence, therefore, that the ſeveral juriſdictions upon the 
Pruſſian frontiers, within the territories of Poland, will exert them - 
ſelves to comply with this demand as ſoon as poſſible, for the ſub- - 
ſiſtence of the royal army of Pruffia, they are aſſured that thereby all 
diſorders will be prevented, and whatever i is delivered will he paid 
for in ready money. | 


On the 11th of Tunes. 5 
IT was with the greateſt aſtoniſhment that the * my mol 
gracious Lord and Maſter, heard that ſeveral of his own fubje&ts 
Had ſuffcred themſelves to be ſeduced from their allegiance ſo far, 
as to enter into the ſervice of a potentate with whom he 1s. at war; 
his Majeſty, therefore, makes known by theſe preſents, that all 
of his ſubjects ſerving in the enemy's -armies, who ſhall be taken 


to 
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he continued his march towards Poſna, where he 


found the Ruſſian army under Count Soltikoff 
ſtrongly encamped, having in their rear that city 


and the river Warta, and in their front a formida- 


ble entrenchment, mounted with a great number 


of cannon. Count Dohna judging it impractica- 


ble to attack them in this ſituation with any pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs, endeavoured to intercept their 
convoys to the eaſtward; but, for want of provi- 
ſion, was in a little time obliged to return towards 


the Oder: then the Ruſſians advanced to Zulli- ; 


chaw, in Sileſia, * King of Pruſſia thinking 
Count 


to be hanged without mercy, as traitors to their king and country. 


Of which all whom it may concern are deſired to take notice. 


o. the ey of June. 
WWE invite and deſire that the nobility, archbiſhops, biſhops, 


abbeys, convents, ſeignories, magiſtrates, and inhabitants of the 


Republick of Poland, on the road to Poſnania, and beyond it, 


would repair in perſon, or by deputies, in the courſe of this week, 


or as ſoon after as poſſible, to the Pruſſian head-quarters, there to 
treat with the commander in chief, or the commiſſary at war, for 
the delivery of forage and proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of the 
army, to be paid for with ready money, 

We promiſe and aſſure ourſelves, that no perſon in Poland will 
attempt to ſeduce the Pruſſian troops to deſert ; that no aſſiſtance 
will be given them in ſuch perfidious practices; that they will nei- 


ther be ſheltered, concealed, or lodged ; which would be followed 


by very diſagreeable conſequences ; we expect, on the contrary, 
that perſons of all ranks and conditions will ſtop any run-away of 


deſerter, and deliver him up at the firſt advanced poſt, or at the. 


head-quarters ; and all expences attending the ſame ſhall be paid, 
and a reaſonable gratification ſuperadded. 

If any one hath inclination to enter into the King of Pruſſia's 
ſervice, with an intention to behave well and faithfully, he may 


= to the head-quarters, and be aſſured of a capitulation for 


ree or four years. 


If ayy Prince or member of the Republick of Poland be diſpoſed 
to aſſemble a body of men, and to join in a troop, or in a company 
of the Pruſſian army, to make a common cauſe with it, he may 
depend on a gracious reception, and that due regard will be ſhown” 


to his merit, cc. 
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Book Count Dohna had been rather too cautious, conſt- 
II. dering the emergency of his affairs, gave him leave 
1759. foretire for the benefit of his health; and conferred 
| his command upon General Wedel, who refolved 
to give the Ruſſians battle without delay. Thus 
determined, he marched againſt them in two co- 
lumns ; and, on the twenty-third day of July, 
attacked them at Kay, near Zullichaw, where, 
after a very obſtinate engagement, he was repulſed 
with great loſs, Woberſnow being killed, and 
Manteuffel wounded in the action; and in a few 
days the Ruſſians made themſelves maſters of 
Franckfort upon the Oder. | . 
XXIX. By this time, the armies of Count 
- Daun and the King of Pruſſia had made ſeveral 
motions. The Auſtrians, having quitted their 
camp at Schurtz, advanced towards Zittau in 
Luſatia, where having halted a few days, they re- 
ſumed their march, and. encamped at Gorlithayn, 
between Sudenberg and Mark-Liſſau. His Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty, in order to obſerve their motions, 
' marched by the way of Hertzberg to Lahn; and 
his vanguard ſkirmiſhed with that of the Auſtrians 
commanded by Laudohn, who entered Sileſia by 
the way of Grieftenberg. The Auſtrian General 
was obliged. to retreat with loſs ; while the King || 
| penetrated into Sileſia, that he might be at hand 
to act againſt the Ruſſians, whoſe progreſs was 
now become the chief object of his apprehenſion. 
He no ſooner received intimation that Wedel had 
been worſted, than he marched with a ſelect body 
of ten eee men from his camp in Sileſia, in 
| order to take upon him the command of Wedel's 
| army, ing the reſt of his forces ſtrongly 


encamped, 
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encamped, under the direction of his brother Prince C H a P. 
Henry, who had joined him before this event. , 


Count Daua being appriſed of the King's intention, 
.and knowing the Ruſſians were -very defective in 
cavalry, immediately detached a body of twelve 
thouſand horſe to join them, under the command 
of Laudohn; and theſe, penetrating in two co- 

lumns through Sileſia and Lufatia, with ſome loſs, 
arrived in the Ruſſian camp at a very critical 


juncture. Mean while the King of Pruſſia joined 


General Wedel on the fourth day of Auguſt at 
Muhlroſe, where he aſſumed the command of the 
army: but finding it greatly inferior to the enemy, 
he recalled General Finck, whom he had detached 
ſome time before, with a body of nine thouſand 


men, to oppoſe the progreſs of the Imperialiſts in 
Saxony : for when Prince Henry joined his brother 


in Sileſia: the army of the Empire had entered 
that electorate. Thus reinforced, the number of 


the King's army at Muhlroſe did not exceed fifty | 
thouſand, whereas the Ruſſians were more nume 


rous by thirty thouſand. They had choſen a ſtrong 
camp at the village of Cunerſdorf, almoſt oppoſite 
to Franckfort upon the Oder, and increaſed the 


natural ſtrength of their ſituation by entrenchments | 


mounted with a numerous artillery. In other 
circumſtances it might have been deemed a raſh 
and ridiculous enterprize, to attack ſuch an army 


under ſuch complicated diſadvantages; but here 


das no room for heſitation. The King's affairs 
ſeemed to require a deſperate effort; and perhaps 
he was 18 een by Tel confidence and 
— Sy" 
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$ XXX. Having determined to hazard an at- 
tack, he made his diſpoſition, and on the twelfth 
day of Auguſt, at two in the morning, his troops 

were in motion. The army being formed in a 
wood, advanced towards the enemy ; and about 
eleven the action was begun with a ſevere cannon- 
ade. This having produced the deſired effect, he 


charged the left wing of the Ruſſian army with his 


beſt troops formed in columns. After a very ob- 
ſtinate diſpute the enemy's entrenchments were 
forced with great ſlaughter, and ſeventy pieces of 
cannon fell into the hands of the Pruſſians. A 
narrow defile was afterwards paſſed, and ſeveral 
redoubts that covered the village of Cunerſdorf 
were taken by aſſault, one after another: one half 
of the taſk was not yet performed: the Ruſſians 
made a firm ſtand at the village ; but they were 
overborne by the impetuoſity of the Pruſſians, 
who drove them from poſt to poſt up to the laſt 


redoubts they had to defend. As the Ruſſians 


kept their ground until they were hewn down in 
their ranks, this ſucceſs was not acquired without 


infinite labour, and a conſiderable expence of blood. 


After a furious conteſt of ſix hours, fortune ſeemed 


to declare ſo much in favour of the Pruſſians, that 


the King diſpatched the following billet to the 
veen at Berlin: © Madam, we have driven the 


ce Ruſſians from their entrenchments. In two 


hours expect to hear of a glorious victory.“ 
This intimation was premature, and ſubjected the 
writer to the ridicule of his enemies. The Ruſſians 
were ſtaggered, not routed. General Soltikoff 
rallied his troops, and reinforced his left wing un- 
der cover of a redoubt, which was erected on an 

eminence 
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eminence called the Jews Burying- grun and 
here they ſtood in order of battle, with the moſt 
reſolute countenance ; favoured by the ſituation, 
which was naturally difficult of acceſs, and now 


rendered almoſt impregnable by the fortification, 


and a numerous artillery, ſtill greatly ſuperior to 
that of the Pruſſians. Had the King contented 
himſelf with the advantage already gained, all the 
world would have acknowledged he had fought 
againſt terrible odds with aſtoniſhing proweſs ; 
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and that he judiciouſly deſiſted, when he could ao 


longer perſevere without incurring the imputation 
of being actuated by frenzy or deſpair. His 
troops had not only ſuffered ſeverely from the 


enemy's fire, which was cloſe, deliberate, and 


well directed, but they were fatigued by the hard 
ſervice, and fainting with the heat of the day, 
which was exceſſive. His general officers are ſaid 
to have reminded him of all theſe circumſtances ; 


and to have diſſuaded him from hazarding an at- 


tempt attended with ſuch danger and difficulty, 
as even an army of freſh troops could hardly hope 
to ſurmount. He rejected this ſalutary advice, 
and ordered his infantry to begin a new attack, 
which being an enterprize beyond their ſtrength, 


they were repulſed with great ſlaughter. Being 


afterwards rallied, they returned to the charge : 
they miſcarried again, and their loſs was redou- 


| bled, Being thus rendered unfit for further ſer- | 
vice, the cavalry ſucceeded to the attack, and 


repeated their unſucceſsful: efforts until they were 


almoſt broke, and entirely exhauſted. At this 
critical juncture, the whole body of the Auſtrian | 


aud Ruſſian cavalry, which had hitherto remained 


TH inactive, 
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fell in among the Pruſſian horſe with great fury, 
broke their line at the firſt charge, and forcing 


them back upon the infantry, threw them into 
ſuch diſorder as could not be repaired. The 
Pruſſian army being thus involved in confuſion, 
was ſeized with a panick, and in a few minutes 
totally defeated and diſperſed, notwithſtanding the 
perſonal efforts of the King, who hazarded his life 
in the hotteſt parts of the battle, led on his troops 
three times to the charge, had two. horſes killed 
under him, and his cloaths in ſeveral parts pene- 


trated with muſquet-balls. His army being rout- 


ed, and the greater part of his Generals either 
killed or diſabled by wounds, nothing but the 
approach of night could have ſaved him from total 


ruin. When he abandoned the field of battle, he 
diſpatched another billet to the Queen, couched 
in theſe terms: © Remove from Berlin with the 


ce royal family. Let the archives be carried to 


ec Potſdam. The | on may make conditions 


« with the enemy.” The horror and confuſion 
which this intimation „„ at Berlin may be 


eaſily conceived: horror the more aggravated, as 


it ſeized them in the midſt of their rejoicings occa- 
ſioned by the firſt diſpatch; and this was ſtill more 
dreadfully augmented, by a ſubſequent indiſtinct 
relation, importing, that the army was totally 


routed, the King miſſing, and the enemy in ful! 
march to Berlin. The battle of Cunerſdorf was 


by far the moſt bloody action that had happened 
ſince the commencement of hoſtilities. The car- 
nage was truely horrible: above twenty thouſand 
Pruſſians lay dead on the field, and among theſe 


General Putkammer. The Generals Seidlitz, 


Itzenplitz, 
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Trzenplitz, Hulſen, Finck, and Wedel, the Prince o px AP. 


of Wirtemberg, and five Major-Generals were 


wounded. The loſs of the enemy amounted to 
ten thouſand. It muſt be owned, that if the King | 


was prodigal of his own perſon, he was likewiſe 
very free with the lives of his ſubjects. At no 


time, fince the days of ignorance and barbarity, 


were the lives of men ſquandered away with ſuch 
profuſion as in the courſe of this German war. 
They were not only unneceſſarily ſacrificed in va- 
rious exploits of no conſequence, but laviſhly 
expoſed to all the rigour and diſtemper of winter- 
campaigns, which were introduced on the conti- 


nent, in deſpight of nature, and in contempt of 


humanity. Such are the improvements of war- 
riors without feeling ! ſuch the refinements of 
German diſcipline ! On the day that ſucceeded 
the defeat at Cunerſdorf, the King of Pruſſia, 


having loſt the beſt part of his army, together 


with his whole train of artillery, re-paſſed the 


Oder, and encamped at Retwin; from whence. 


he advanced to Fuſtenwalde, and ſaw with aſto- 
niſhment the forbearance of the enemy. Inſtead 
of taking poſſeſſion of Berlin, and overwhelming 
the wreck of the King's troops, deſtitute of cannon, 
and cut off from all communication with Prince 


Henry, they took no ſtep to improve the victory 


they had gained. Laudohn retired with his horſe 
immediately after the battle, and Count Soltikoff 
marched with part of the Ruſſians into Luſatia, 
where he joined Daun, and held conſultations 


with that General. Perhaps the ſafety of the 


Pruſſian Monarch was owing to the jealouſy ſub- 


ſiſting among his enemies. In all probability, the 
a K 3 court 
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the Ruſſians in poſſeſſion of Brandenburgh, and 
therefore thwarted their deſigns upon that eleCto- 


rate. The King of Pruſſia had now reaſon to be 


convinced, that his ſituation could not-juſtify, ſuch 


"i deſperate attack as that in which he had miſcar- 


ried at Cunerſdorf; for if the Ruſſians did not at- 
tempt the reduction of his capital, now that he was 
totally defeated, and the flower of his army cut 


off, they certainly would not have aſpired at that 


conqueſt while he lay encamped in the neighbour- 


hood with fifty thouſand veterans, inured to war, 


accuſtomed to conquer, confident of ſucceſs, and 
well ſupplied with proviſion, ammunition, and 
artillery. As the victors allowed him time ta 
breathe, he improved this interyal with equal ſpirit 
and ſagacity. He re-aſſembled and refreſhed his 
broken troops ; he furniſhed his camp with can- 
non from the arſenal at Berlin, which likewiſe ſup- 
plied him with a conſiderable number of recruits : 
he recalled General Kleiſt, with five thouſand men, 
from Pomerania; and in a little time retrieved 
his former importance. 

$ XXXI. The army of the Empire having en- 
tered Saxony, where it reduced Leipſick, Torgau, 
and even took poſſeſſion of Dreſden itſelf, the 
King detached ſix thouſand men under General 


Wunch, to check the progreſs of the Imperialiſts 


in that electorate; and perceiving the Ruſſians. 
intended to beſiege Great Glogau, he, with the reſt 
of his army, took poſt between them and that city, 
fo as to fruſtrate their deſign. While the four 
great armies, commanded by the King of Pruſſia, 
General Soltikoff, Prince © Haurz and Count Daun, 
| lay 
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lay encamped in Luſatia, and on the borders of 


Sileſia, watching the motions of each other, the 
war was carried on by detachments with great viva- 
city. General Wunch having retaken Leipſick, 
and joined Finck at Eulinbourg, the united body 
began their march towards Dreſden; and a detach- 
ment from the army of the Empire, which had en- 
camped near Dobelin, retired at their approach. 
As they advanced to Noſſin, General Haddick 


abandoned the advantageous poſts he occupied 


near Roth- Scemberg, and, being joined by the 
whole army of the Empire, reſolved to attack the 


Pruſſian Generals, who now encamped at Corbitz 


near Meiſſen; accordingly, on the twenty-firſt 
day of September, he advanced againſt them, 
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and endeavoured to diſlodge them by a furious 


cannonade, which was mutually maintained from 
morning to night, when he found himſelf obliged 
to retire with conſiderable loſs, leaving the field of 
battle, with about five hundred . in the 
hands of the Pruſſians. 

& XXXII. This advantage was ſucceeded by 


inother exploit of Prince Henry, who, on the 


twenty- third day of the month, quitted his camp 
at Hornſdorf, near Gorlitz, and, after an incredi- 
ble march of eleven German miles, by the way of 


Rothenberg, arrived, about five in the afternoon, 
at Hoyerſwerda, where he ſurpriſed a body of four 


thouſand men, commanded by General Vehla, 
killed ſix hundred, and made twice that number 
priſoners; including the commander himſelf. 
After this achievement he joined, the corps of 
Finck and Wunch; while Mareſchal Daun likewiſe 
abandoned his camp in Luſatia, and made a forced 

K 4 march 
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Prince's ſuppoſed deſign on that capital. IT he 
Ruſſians, diſappointed in their ſcheme upon 
Glogau, had repaſſed the Oder at Neuſalze, and 
were encamped at Frauſtadt; General Laudohn, 
with a body of Auſtrians, lay at Sclichtingſkeim ; 
and the King of Pruſſia at Koben; all three on or 
near the banks of that river. Prince Henry per- 
ceiving hjs army almoſt ſurrounded by Auſtrian 
detachments, ordered General Finck to drive them 
from Vogelſang, which they abandoned accord- 
ingly; and ſent Wunch, with ſix- battalions and 
ſome cayalry, acroſs the Elbe, to join. the corps 
of General Rebentiſh at Wittenberg, whither he 
retired from Duben at the approach of the Auſ- 


trians. On the twenty-ninth day of October the 


Duke d'Aremberg, with ſixteen thouſand Auſ- 
trians, decamped from Dammitch, in order to 
occupy the heights near Pretſch, and was encoun- 
tered by General Wunch, who, being poſted on 
two riſing grounds, cannonaded the Auſtrians on 


their march with conſiderable effect, and the 


Prince took twelve hundred priſoners, including 
Lieutenant-General Gemmingen, and twenty infe- 
rior officers, with ſome cannon, great part of their 
tents, and a large quantity of baggage. The 
Duke was obliged to change his route, while 
Wunch marched from Duben to Eulenburg; and 

General Waſſerſleben occupied Strehla, where 

next day the whole army encamped. In this ſitu- : 
ation the Prince remained till the ſixteenth day of 
November, when, being in danger of having his 
communication with Torgau cut off by the enemy, 

he remoyed to a x ſtrong camp, where his left flank 


2 was 
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was covered with that city and the river Elbe: his 
right being ſecured by a wood, and great part of 


his front by an impaſſable moraſs. Here he was rein- 


forced with about twenty thouſand men from Sileſia 
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and joined by the King himſelf, who forthwith 


detached General Finck, with nineteen battalions 
and thirty- five ſquadrons, to take poſſeſſion of the 
defiles of Maxen and Ottendorf, with a view to 
hinder the retreat of the Auſtrians to Bohemia. 


This motion obliged Daun to retire to Plauen; 


and the King advanced to Wilſdurf, imagining 


that he had effectually ſucceeded in his deſign. 
Letters were ſent to Berlin and Magdebourg, im- 


porting, that Count Daun would be forced to 


hazard a battle, as he had now no reſource but in 
victory. Finck had no ſooner taken poſt on the 
hill near the village of Maxen, than the Auſtrian 
General ſent officers to reconnoitre his ſituation, 
and immediately reſolved to attack him with the 
corps de reſerve under the Baron de Sincere, 
which was encamped in the neighbourhood of 


Dippodeſwalda. It was forthwith divided into 


four columns, which filed off through the neigh- 
bouring woods; and the Pruſſians never dreamed 
of their approach until they ſaw themſelves entirely 
ſurrounded. In this emergency they defended 


- themſelves with their cannon and muſquetry until 


they were oyerpowered by numbers, and their 
battery was taken : then they retired to another 


riſing- ground, where they rallied, but were driven 


from eminence to eminence, until, by favour of 


the night, they made their laſt retreat to Falken- 


hayn. In the mean time, Count Daun had made 


len diſpoſitions, that at day-break General Finck 
found 
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Book found himſelf entirely encloſed, without the leaſt 


. poſſibility of eſcaping, and ſent a trumpet to 
Count Daun, to demand a capitulation. This 
was granted in one ſingle article, importing, That 
he and eight other Pruſſian Generals, with their 
whole body of troops they commanded, ſhould be 
received as priſoners of war. He was obliged to 
ſubmit, and his whole corps, amounting to nine- 
teen battalions and thirty-five ſquadrons, with 
ſixty-four pieces of cannon, fifty pair of colours, 


and twenty-five ſtandards, fell into the hands of 
the Auſtrian Generals. This misfortune was the 


more mortifying to the King of Pruſſia, as it im- 
plied a cenſure on his conduct, for having de- 
tached ſuch a numerous body of troops to a ſitua- 


tion where they could not be ſuſtained by the reſt 


of his army. On the other hand, the court of 
Vienna . exulted in this victory, as an infallible 
proof of Daun's ſuperior talents; and, in point of 
glory and advantage, much more than an equiva- 
lent for the loſs of the Saxon army, which, though 
lef numerous, capitulated in the year one thou- 


' ſand ſeven hundred and fifty-fix, after having held 


out ſix weeks againſt the whole power of the 
Pruſſian monarch. General Hulſen had been de- 
tached, with about nine battalions and thirty ſqua- 
drons, to the aſſiſtance of Finck: but he arrived 
at Klingenberg too late to be of any ſervice; and, 
being recalled, was next day ſent to occupy the 
important poſt of Freyberg. 

$ XXXIII. The defeat of General Finck was 
not the only diſaſter which befe] the Pruſſians at 


the cloſe of this campaign. General Diercke, 
who was poſted with ſeven battalions of infantry, 
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9 
and a thouſand horſe, on the right bank of the C 4 P. 


Elbe, oppoſite to Meiſſen, finding it impracticable 
to lay a bridge of pontoons acroſs the river, on 
account of the floating ice, was obliged to tranſ- 
port his troops in boats; and when all were paſſed, 
except himſelf, with the rear-guard, conſiſting of 
three battalions, he was, on the third day of De- 
cember, in the morning, attacked by a ſtrong 


body of Auſtrians, and taken, with all his men, 


after an obſtinate diſpute. The King of Pruſſia, 
weakened by thefe two ſucceſſive defeats, that 
happened in the rear of an unfortunate campaign, 
would hardly have been able to maintain his 
ground at Freyberg, had not he been at this junc- 
ture reinforced by the body of troops under the 
command of the Hereditrary Prince of Brunſwick. 
As for Daun, the advantages he had gained did 
not elevate his mind above the uſual maxims of his 
cautious diſcretion. Inſtead of attacking the King 
of Pruſſia, reſpectable and formidable even in ad- 


verſity, he quietly occupied the ſtrong camp at 


Pirna, where he might be at hand to ſuccour 
Dreſden, in caſe it ſhould be attacked, and main- 
tain his communication with Bohemia. 


$ XX XIV, By this time the Ruſſians had re- 
tired to winter-quarters in Poland; and the Swedes, 
after a fruitleſs excurſion in the abſence of Man- 
teuffel, retreated to Stralſund and the ifle of Ru- 
gen. This campaign, therefore, did not prove 
more deciſive than the laſt. Abundance of lives 


were loſt, and great part of Germany was expoſed . 
to rapine, murder, famine, deſolation, and every 


ſpecies of miſery that war could engender. In vain 
the confederating powers of Auſtria, Ruſſia, and 


Sweden. 
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BOOK Sweden united their efforts to cruſh the Pruſſian 


monarch. Though his army had been defeated, and 
he himſelf totally overthrown, with great ſlaughter, 
in the heart of his own dominions, though he ap- 
peared in a deſperate ſituation, environed by 
hoſtile armies, and two conſiderable detached 
bodies of his troops were taken or deſtroyed; yet 
he kept all his adverſaries at bay till the approach 
of winter, which proved his beſt auxiliary; and 
even maintained his footing in the electorate of 
Saxony, which ſeemed to be the prize conteſted 
between him and the Auſtrian General. Vet, 
long before the approach of vinter one would 
imagine he muſt have been cruſhed between the 
ſhock of ſo many adverſe hoſts, had they been 
intent upon cloſing him in, and heartily con- 
curred for his deſtruction: but, inſtead of urging 
the war with accumulated force, they acted in 
ſeparate bodies and, with jealous eye ſeemed to 
regard the progreſs of each other. It was not, 
therefore, to any compunction, or kind of for- 


' bearance, in the court of Vienna, that the inacti- 


vity of Daun was owing. The reſentment of the 
Houſe of Auſtria ſeemed, on the contrary, to glow 


with redoubled indignation, and the majority of 


the Germanick body eme to enter with warmth 
$ XXXV. 


* The obſtipacy of the powers in oppolition to Great: Britain 
and Pruſſia appeared ſtill more remarkable in their ſlighting the 


following declaration, which Duke Louis of Brunſwick delivered 


to their miniſters at the Hague, in the month of December, after 
Quebeck was reduced, ard the fleet of France totally defeated : 
« Their Britannick and Pruſſian Majeſties, moved with com- 


- paſſion at the miſchief which the war that has been kindled for 


ſome years has already eee, and muſt neceſſarily produce, 
would 


GEL OR » 
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againſt the court of Vienna were put under the 
ban of the Empire, the Evangelical body, though 
without the concurrence of the Swediſh and Daniſh 
miniſters, iſſued an arret at Ratiſbon, in the 
.month of November of the laſt year, and to this 
annexed the twentieth article of the capitulation 
| ſigned by the Emperor at his election, in order 
to demonſtrate that the proteſtant ſtates claimed 
nothing but what was agreeable to the conſtitution. 


They declared that their aſſociation was no more 


than a mutual engagement, by which they obliged 
themſelves to adhere to the laws, without ſuffer- 
ing, under any pretext, that the power of putting 
under the ban of the Empire thould reſide wholly 
in the Emperor. They affirmed that this power 
was renounced, in expreſs terms, by the capitula- 
tion : they, therefore, refuſed to admit, as legal,, 
any ſentence of the ban deficient in the requilite 
conditions; and inferred, that, according to law, 
neither the Elector of Brandenburgh, nor the Elec- 
tor of Hanover, nor the Duke of Wolfenbuttel, nor 
e Landgrave of Heſſe, nor the Count of Lippe- 
uckebourg, ought to be preſcribed. The Im- 
e proteſtant cities having deep to this arret 
Or 


would think themſelves e to the duties of humanity, ang 
particularly to their tender concern for the preſervation and well- 
| being of their reſpective kingdoms and ſubjects, if they neglected 
the proper means to put a ſtop to the progreſs of ſo ſevere a cala- 

mity, and to contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of publick tran- 
quillity. In this view, and in order to manifeſt the purity of their 

intentions in this reſpect, their ſaid Majeſties have nn to 
make the following declaration, viz. 


6 That they are ready to ſend penigoreatieries to the place 
which ſhall be thought moſt proper, in order there to treat, con- 
jointly, of a ſolid and general peace with thoſe whom the bellige- 
rent parties ſhall think fit to authoriſe, on their part, for the at- 
. ſo ſalutary an end.“ 
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required them to retract their acceſſion to the 
reſolution of their Evangelick body; which, 

it muſt be owned, was altogether inconſiſtent 
with their former acceſſion to the reſolutions of 
the diet againſt the King of Pruſſia. This reſcript 
having produced no effect, the arret was anſwered 
in February by an Imperial decree of commiſſion 
carried to the dictature, importing, that the Im- 
perial court could not longer heſitate about the 
execution of the ban, without infringing that very 
article of the capitulation which they had ſpecified: 

that the invalidity of the arret was manifeſt, inacſ- 
much as the Electors of Brandenburgh and Brunſ- 
wick, the Dukes of Saxe-Gotha and Brunſwick- 
Wolfenbuttel, and the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
were the very perſons who diſturbed. the Empire; 
this, therefore, being an affair in which they them- 


ſelves were parties, they could not poſſibly be 


qualified to concur in a reſolution of this nature: 


beſides, the number of the other ſtates which had 


acceded was very inconſiderable: for theſe reaſons, 


the Emperor could not but conſider the reſolution 
in queſtion as an act whereby the general peace of 


the Empire was diſturbed, both by the parties that 


had incurred the ban,. and by the ſtates which had 
Joined them, in order to ſupport and favour their 
frivolous pretenſions. His Imperial Majeſty ex- 
preſſed his hope and confidence, that the other 
Electors, Princes, and States of the Empire, would 
vote the ſaid reſolution to be null, and of no force; 
and never ſuffer ſo ſmall a number of States; who 
were adherents of and abettors to the diſturbers of 


the Empire, to prejudice the rights and preroga- 
| tives 
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tives of the whole Germanick body; to abuſe the C Ha P. 
name of the aſſociated ſtates of the Augſbourg con... 


feſſion, in order forcibly to impoſe a fafum, en- 
tirely repugnant to the conſtitution of the Empire; 


to deprive their co- eſtates of the right of voting 


freely, and thereby endeavouring totally to ſubvert 
the ſyſtem of the Germanick body. Theſe re- 
marks will ſpeak for themſelves to the reflection of 
the unprejudiced reader. 

S XXXVI. The implacability of the court of 
Vienna was equalled by nothing but the perſe- 
verance of the French miniſtry. Though their nu- 
merous army had not gained one inch of ground 
in Weſtphalia, the campaign on that ſide having 
ended exactly where it had begun: though the chief 
ſource of their commerce in the Weſt-Indies had 
fallen into the hands of Great-Britain, and they 
had already laid their account with the loſs of Que- 


beck: though their coffers rung with emptineſs, 


and their confederates were clamorous for ſubſi- 
dies, they ſtill reſolved to maintain the war in Ger- 
many; this was doubtleſs the moſt politick reſolu- 
tion to which they could adhere, becauſe their ne- 
mies, inſtead of exerting all their efforts where 
there was almoſt a certainty of ſucceſs, kindly con- 
deſcended to ſeek them where alone their whole 
ſtrength could be advantageouſly employed, with- 


out any great augmentation of their ordinary ex- 
pence. Some of the ſprings of their national 


wealth were indeed exhauſted, or diverted into 
other channels: but the ſubjects declared for a 
continuation of the war, and the neceſſities of the 
ſtate were ſupplied' by the loyalty and attachment 
| of the . "Oy" not only acquieſced in the 
bankruptey 
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bankruptcy of publick credit, when the court ſtop- 
ped payment of the intereſt on twelve different 
branches of the national debt, but they likewiſe 
ſent in large quantities of plate to be melted down, 
and coined into ſpecie, for the maintenance of the 


war. All the bills drawn on the Government by 


the colonies were proteſted, to an immenſe amount, 
and a ſtop was put to all the annuities granted at 


Marſeilles on ſums borrowed for the uſe of the ma- 


rine. Beſides the conſiderable ſavings occaſioned 
by theſe acts of State-bankruptcy, they had re- 
ſources of credit among the Merchants of Hol- 
land, who beheld the ſucceſs of Great-Britain with 
an eye of jealouſy ; and were moreover inflamed 
againſt her with the moſt rancorous reſentment, 
on account of the captures which had been made 
of their Weſt-India ſhips by the Engliſh cruiſers. 
{SC XXXVII. In the month of February, the 
merchants of Amſterdam, having received advice 


that the cargoes of their Weſt-India ſhips, de- 


tained by the Engliſh, would, by the Britiſh courts 
of judicature, be declared lawful prizes, as being 
French property, ſent a deputation, with a peti- 
tion to the States-General, entreating them to uſe 
their interceſſion with the court of London, re- 
preſenting the impoſſibility of furniſhing the proofs 
required in ſo ſhort a time as that preſcribed by the 
Britiſh Admiralty ; and that, as the iſland of St. 
Euſtatia had but one road, and there was no other 
way of taking in cargoes but that of Overſchippen“, 
to which the Engliſh had objected, a condemna- 


tion 1 of theſe in as legal prizes, would give the 


finiſhing | 


® The method called 8 is that of ay French boats to 
load Dutch veſſels with the produce of France, | * 
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finiſhing firoke to the trade of the colony, What- CHAP. 
ever. remonſtrances the States-General might have , * N 


mage n this ſubject to the miniſtry of Great-Bri- 
tain, they had no effect upon the proceedings of 
the court of Admiralty, which continued to con- 
demn the cargoes of the Dutch ſhips as often as 
they were proved to be French property ; and this 
reſolute uniformity in a little time intimidated the 
ſubjects of Holland from perſevering in this illicit 
branch of commerce. The enemies of England 
in that republick, however, had ſo far prevailed, 
that in the beginning of the year the ſtates of Hol- 
land had paſſed a formal reſolution to equip five- 
and- twenty ſhips of war; and orders were imme- 
diately diſpatched to the officers of Admiralty to 
complete the armament with all poſſible expedi- 
tion. In the month of April, the States-General 
ſent over to London three miniſters extraordinary, 
to make repreſentations, and remove, if poſſible, 
the cauſes of miſunderſtanding that had ariſen be- 
tween Great- Britain and the United Provinces, 


They delivered their credentials to the King, with 


a formal harangue: they ſaid his Majeſty would 
ſee, by the contents of the letter they had the ho- 
nour to preſent, how ardently their High Mighti- 
neſſes deſired to cultivate the ſincere friendſhip 
which had fo long ſubſiſted between the two nations, 
ſo neceſſary for their common welfare and preſerva- 


tion: they expreſſed an earneſt wiſh that they 


might be happy enough to remove thoſe difficul- 
ties which had for ſome time ſtruck at this friend- 
ſhip, and cauſed ſo much prejudice to the prin- 
cipal ſubjects of the Republick: who, by the com- 
merce they carried on, conſtituted its greateſt 

Vor. V. * . ſtrength, 
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BOOK ſtrength, and chief ſupport. They declared their 
A Whole confidence was placed in his Majeſty's equity, 


1759s 


for which the Republick had the higheſt regard, 
and in the good-will he had always expreſſed to- 
wards a ſtate, which, on all occaſions, had inter- 


eſted itſelf in promoting his glory ; a ſtate which 
vas the guardian of the precious truſt bequeathed 
by a princeſs fo dear to his affection.—“ Full of 


ce this confidence (ſaid they) we preſume to flatter 


« ourſelves that your Majeſty will be graciouſly 
cc pleaſed to liſten to our juſt demands; and we ſhall 


tc endeavour, during the courſe of our miniſtry, to 
« merit your approbation, in ſtrenthening the 
cc bonds by which the two nations ought to be for- 
« ever united.” In anſwer to this oration, the 
King aſſured them that he had always regarded 
their High Mightineſſes as his beſt friends. He 
faid, if difficulties had ariſen concerning trade, they 
ought to be conſidered as the conſequences of a 
burthenſome war which he was obliged to wage 
with France. He defired they would aſſure their 
High Mightineſſes, that he ſhould endeavour, on 
his part, to remove the obſtacles in queſtion, and 


expreſſed his ſatisfaction, that they (the deputies) 


were come over with the ſame diſpoſition. What 
repreſentations theſe deputies made, further than 
complaints of ſome irregularities in the conduct of 
the Britiſh ſea-officers, we cannot pretend to ſpe- 


cify: but as the ſubject in diſpute related entirely 


to the practice of the courts of judicature, it did 
not fall properly under the cognizance of the Go- 


vernment, which hath no right to interfere with the 


adminiſtration of juſtice. In all probability, the 
ſubjects of Holland were by no means pleaſed with 
rs the 


the ſucceſs of this negociation, for they murmured Cc 
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againſt the Engliſh nation without ceaſing. They ws 


threatened and complained by turns, and eagerly 
ſeized all opportunities of diſplaying their partiality 
in favour of the enemies of Great-Britain. 

$ XXX VIII. In the month of September Ma- 
jor-General Yorke, the Britiſh miniſter at the 
Hague, preſented a memorial to the Stateg-Gene- 
ral, remonſtrating, that the merchants of Holland 
carried on a contraband trade in favour of France, 
by tranſporting cannon and warlike ſtores from the 
Baltick to Holland, in Dutch bottoms, under the 
borrowed names of private perſons; and then con- 
veying them by the inland rivers and canals, or 
through the Dutch fortreſſes, to Dunkirk, and 


other places of France. He deſired that the King 


his maſter might be made eaſy on that head, by 
their putting an immediate ſtop to ſuch practices, 
ſo repugnant to the connections ſubſiſting by 
treaty between Great-Britain and the United Pro- 
vinces, as well as to every idea of neutrality. He 
obſerved, that the attention which his Majeſty had 


lately given to their repreſentations againſt the ex- 


ceſſes of the Engliſh privateers, by procuring an 
act of Parliament which laid them under proper re- 


ſtrictions, gave him a good title to the ſame regard 
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on the part of their High Mightineſſes. He re- 


minded them that their trading towns felt the good 
effects of theſe reſtrictions; and that the freedom 
of navigation which their ſubjects enjoyed amidſt 
the troubles and diſtractions of Europe had conſi- 


derably augmented their commerce. He ob- 


ſerved, that ſome return ought to be made to ſuch 
* oy of the King's friendſhip and Saga 
| 2 > tiong 
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tion; at leaſt, the merchants, who were ſo ready to 
complain of England, ought not to be counte- 
nanced in exceſſes which would have juſtified the 
moſt rigorous examination of their conduct. He 


recalled to their memories, that, during the courſe 
of the preſent war, the King had ſeveral times ap- 


plied to their High Mightineſſes, and to their Mi- 
Aiſters, on the liberty they had given to carry ſtores 
through the fortreſſes of the republick for the uſe 
of France, to invade the Britiſh dominions; and 
though his Majeſty had paſſed over in ſilence many 
of theſe inſtances of complaiſance to his enemy, 
he was no leſs ſenſible of the injury ; but he choſe 


rather to be a ſufferer himſelf, than to increaſe the 


embarraſſment of his neighbours, or extend the 
flames of war. He took notice, that even the 
court of Vienna had, upon more than one occa- 
ſion, employed its intereſt with their High Mighti- 
neſſes, and lent its name to obtain paſſes for war- 
like ſtores and proviſions for the French troops, 
under colour of the Barrier-Treaty, which it no 
longer obſerved : nay, after having put France in 
poſſeſſion of Oftend and Nieuport, in manifeſt 


violation of that treaty, and without any regard to 


the rights which they and the King his maſter had 
acquired in that treaty, at the expence of ſo e 


blood and treaſure. 


XXXIX. The memorial dens to hve b 
ſome impreſſion on the States-General, as they 
ſcrupled to allow the artillery and ſtores belonging 


to the French King to be removed from Amſter- 


dam: but theſe ſcruples vaniſhed entirely on the 
receipt of 'a counter- memorial preſented by the 


nn. ä the French Ambaſſador, who 
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mingled ſome effectual threats with his expoſtula- C HAP. 


tion. He deſired them to remember, that, during _XL 


the whole courſe of the war, the French King had 
required nothing from their friendſhip that was in- 


cConſiſtent with the ſtricteſt impartiality : and if he 


had deviated from the engagements ſubſiſting be- 


tween him and the republick, it was only by grant- 
ing the moſt eſſential and lucrative favours to the 


ſubjects of their High Mightineſſes. He obſerved 


that the Engliſh, notwithſtanding the inſolence of 
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their behaviour to the republick, had derived, on 


many occaſions, aſſiſtance from the protection their 
effects had found in the territories of the United 


Provinces; that the artillery, ſtores, and ammuni- 


tion belonging to Weſſel were depoſited in their 
territories, which the Hanoverian army in paſſing 

the Rhine had very little reſpected: that when they 
repaſſed that river, they had no other way of ſav- 
ing their ſick and wounded from the hands of the 
French, than by embarking them in boats, and 
conveying them to places where the French left 


them unmoleſted, actuated by their reſpect for the 
neutrality of the republick ; that part of their ma- 
gazines was ſtill. depoſited in the towns of the 


United Provinces; where alſo the enemies of 
France had purchaſed and contracted for very con- 


ſiderable quantities of gunpowder, He told them, 
that though theſe and ſeveral other circumſtances 


might have been made the ſubje& of the juſteſt 
complaints, the King of France did not think it 
proper to require that the freedom and independ= © 
ency of the ſubjects of the republick ſhould be re- 


ſtrained in branches of commerce that were not in- 


conliſtent with its neutrality, perſuaded that the 
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5 K faith of an engagement ought to be inviolably pre- 
k—— ſerved, though attended with ſome accidental and 
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tranſient diſadvantages ; he gave them to under- 
ſtand, that the King his maſter had ordered the 
Generals of his army carefully to avoid encroaching 


on the territory of the republick, and transferring 


thither the theatre of the war, when his enemies re- 
treated that way before they were forced to paſs the 

Rhine. After ſuch unqueſtionable marks of regard, 
he ſaid, his King would have the juſteſt ground of 
complaint, if, contrary to expectation, he ſhould 
hear that the artillery and ſtores belonging to him 
were detained at Amſterdam. Thirdly, he de- 
clared that fuch detention would be conſtrued as a 
violation of the neutrality ; and demanded, in the 
name of the King his maſter, that the artillery and 
ſtores ſhould, without delay, be forwarded to 
Flanders by the canals of Amſterdam and the in- 


land navigation, This laſt argument was ſo con- 


cluſive, that they immediately granted the neceſ- 
ſary paſſports, in conſequence of which the cannon 
were conveyed to the Auſtrian Netherlands. 

S XL. The powers in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 


rope were too much engroſſed with their own con- 


cerns to intereſt themſelves deeply in the quarrels 
that diſtracted the German empire. The King of 


Spain, naturally of a melancholy complexion and 


delicate conſtitution, was ſo deeply affected with 
the loſs of his Queen, who died in the courſe of 
the preceding year, that he renounced all com- 
pany, neglected all buſineſs, and immured him- 
ſelf in. a chamber at Villa-Vicioſa, where he gave 
a looſe to the moſt extravagant ſorrow. He ab- 


Meg from food and reſt until his ſtrength was 
quite 
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quite exhauſted. He would neither ſhift himſelf, CHAP. 
nor allow his beard to be ſhayed; he rejected all 2 . 


attempts of conſolation, and remained deaf to the 
moſt earneſt and reſpectful remonſtrances of thoſe 
who had a right to render their advice. In this 
caſe, the affliction of the mind muſt have been rein- 
forced by ſome peculiarity in the conſtitution. He 
inherited a melancholy taint from his father, and 
this ſeems to have been dreaded as a family diſeaſe; 
for the Infant Don Louis, who likewiſe reſided in 
the palace of Villa-Vicioſa, was fain to amuſe him- 
ſelf with hunting, and other diverſions, to prevent 
his being infected with the King's diſorder, which 
continued to gain ground, notwithſtanding all the 
efforts of medicine. The Spaniſh nation, natu- 
rally ſuperſtitious, had recourſe to ſaints and re- 
licks; but they ſeemed inſenſible to all their devo- 
tion. The King, however, in the midſt of all his 
diſtreſs, was prevailed upon to make his will, which 
was written by the Count de Valparaiſo, and ſigned 
by the Duke de Bear, High-Chancellor of the 
kingdom. The exorbitancy of his grief, and the 


mortifications he underwent, ſoon produced an in- 
_ curable malady, under which he languiſhed from 


the month of September in the preceding year till 
the tenth of Auguſt in the preſent, when he ex- 
pired. In his will he had appointed his brother 
Don Carlos, King of Naples, ſucceſſor to the crown 
of Spain; and nominated the Queen Dowager as 
regent of the Kingdom, until that prince ſhould 
arrive. Accordingly, ſhe aſſumed the reins of 
government, and gave directions for the funeral of 
the deceafed King, who was interred with great 

Nl 14 ' pomp 
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the Viſitation at Madrid. 

$ XLI. As the death of this prince had been 
long expected, ſo the politicians of Europe had uni- 
verſally prognoſticated that this demiſe would be 


attended with great commotions in Italy. It had 


been agreed among the ſubſcribing powers ta the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, that in caſe Don Carlos 
ſhould be adyanced in the courſe of ſucceſſion ta 


the throne of Spain, his brother Don Philip ſhould. 


ſucceed him on the throne of Naples; and the 
duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, which 
now conſtituted his eſtabliſhment, ſhould revert ta 


the houſe of Auſtria, The King of Naples had 


never acceded to this article, therefore he paid na 
regard to it on the death of his elder brother ; but 
retained both kingdoms, without minding the 
claims of the Empreſs-Queen, who, he knew, was 
at that time in no condition to ſupport her preten- 


ſions. Thus the German war proved a circum- 


ſtance very favourable to his intereſt and ambition. 
Before he embarked for Spain, however, he took 
ſome extraordinary ſteps, which evinced him a 


ſound politician and ſagacious legiſlator. His eldeſt 


fon Don Philip, who had now attained the thir- 
teenth year of his age, being found in a ſtate of 
incurable ideotiſm *, he wiſely and reſolutely re- 

moved 


* Abſtrad of the report made to his Catholick Majeſty by the phyfici cians 


af pointed to examine the Prince Royal, his eldeft ſon, in conſequence 
of which his Royal Highneſs wvas declared incapable of ſucceeding to 
the throne of Spain. T1 ranſlated from the original, 26 ag at Na- 
ples, Sept. 27, 

1. Though his Royal Highneſs Don Philip i is thirteen yezrs old, 


he is of low ſtature, and yet the King his father, and the Queen his 
mother, are both of a yery proper height. 


2. Hig 
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by a ſolemn act of abdication, and the ſettle- 
ment of the crown of the Two Sicilies in favour 
of his third ſon, Don Ferdinand. In this extra- 
ordinary act he obſeryes, That, according to 
the ſpirit of the treaties of this age, Europe 
required that the ſovereignty of Spain ſhould 
be. ſeparated from that of Italy, when ſuch a 

ſeparation 


2. His Royal Highneſs has ſome contraction in his joints, 
though he can readily move, and make uſe of them upon all 
occaſions, | | | | 

3. His Royal Highneſs is apt to ſtoop and to hold down his 
head, as people of weak eyes often do. | 


4. The Prince moſt evidently ſquints, and his eyes frequently 


water and are gummy, particularly his left eye; though we can- 
not ſay he is blind, but, are rather certain of the contrary, as hjs 
Royal Highneſs can without doubt diſtinguiſh objects, both as to 
their colour and ſituation. | | 1 

5. In his natural functions, and the moſt common ſenſations, he 
is lometimes indifferent to things that are convenient for him, and 
at other times is too warm and impetuous, In general, his paſſions 
are not reſtrained by reaſon. | 


6. The Prince has an obſtinate averſion to ſome kind of common 


food, ſuch as fruits, ſweetmeats, &c. 
7. All forts of noiſe or ſound diſturb and diſconcert him; and 
it has the ſame effe& whether it be ſoft and harmonious, or harſh 
and diſagreeable, — | | 

8. The impreſſions that he receiyes from pain or pleaſure are 
neither Rrong nor laſting, and he is utterly unacquainted with all 
the punctilios of politeneſs and good breeding. 


9. As to facts and places he ſometimes remembers them, and 


ſometimes not ; but he ſeems not to haye the'leaſt idea of the myſ- 


| feries of our holy religion. 


10. He delights in childiſh amuſements; and thoſe which are 
the moſt boiſterous pleaſe him beſt, He is continually changing 


them, and ſhifting from one thing to another, 


Signed by Don Francis Beniore, chief phyſician to the King and 
kingdom; Don Emmanuel de la Roſa, phyſician to the Queen; 
and the phyſicians Cæſar Ciribue, Don Thomas Pinto, Don 
Francis Sarrao, and Don Dominique San Severino. 


| =, 
removed him from the ſucceſſion, without any CHAP. 
regard to the pretended right of primogenitu re.. 
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BO OR ſeparation could be effected without tranſgreſſi ing 
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the rules of juſtice: that the unfortunate Prince. 
| Royal having been deſtitute of reaſon and reflec- 
tion ever ſince his infancy, and no hope remain- 
ing that he could ever. acquire the uſe of theſe 


faculties, he could not think of appointing him to 


te ſucceſſion, how agreeable ſoever ſuch a diſpo- 
fition might be to nature and his paternal affec- 
tion: he was, therefore, conſtrained, by the Divine 
Will, to ſet him aſide, in favour of his third ſon, 
Don Ferdinand, whoſe minority obliged him to 
veſt the management of theſe realms in a regency, 
which he accordingly appointed, after having pre- 


viouſly declared his fon Ferdinand from that time 


emancipated, and freed not only from all obedience 
to his paternal power, but even from all ſubmiſſion 
to his fupreme and ſovereign authority. He then 
declared, that the minority of the Prince ſucceed- 
ing to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ſhould 
expire with the fifteenth year of his age, when he 
ſhould act as ſovereign, and have the entire power 
of the adminiſtration. He next eſtabliſhed and 
explained the order of ſucceſſion in the male and 
female line; on condition that the monarchy of 
Spain ſhould never be united with the kingdoms 
of the Two Sicilies. Finally, he transferred and 
made over to the ſaid Don Ferdinand theſe king- 
doms, with all that he poſſeſſed in Italy; and this 
ordinance, ſigned and ſealed by himſelf and the 


Infant Don Ferdinand, and counter-ſigned by the 


counſellors and ſecretaries of ſtate, in quality of 
members of the regency, received all the uſtal 
forms of authenticity. Don Carlos having taken 
theſe precautions for the benefit of his, third ſon, 

whom 
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whom he left King of Naples, embarked with the C a P. 
reſt of his family on board a ſquadron of Spaniſh 


ſhips, which conveyed him to Barcelona. There 
he landed in the month of October, and proceeded 
to Madrid, where, as King of Spain, he was re- 
ceived amidſt the acclamations of his people. He 
began his reign, like a wiſe Prince, by regulating 


the interior ceconomy of his kingdom; by pur- 


ſuing the plan adopted by his predeceſſor ; by re- 


| taining the miniſtry under whoſe auſpices the hap- 


pineſs and commerce of his people had been 
extended ; and, with reſpe& to the belligerent 
Powers, by ſcrupulouſly adhering to that neutrality 
from whence theſe advantages were in a great mea- 
' fare derived. | | 
SXIII. While he ſerenely enjoyed the bleſſings 
of proſperity, his neighbour the King of Portugal 
was engroſſed by a ſpecies of employment, which, 
of all others, muſt be the moſt diſagreeable to a 
Prince of fentiment, who loves his people; name- 
ly, the trial and puniſhment of thoſe conſpirators, 
by whoſe atrocious attempt his life had been ſo 


much endangered. Among theſe were numbered 


ſome of the firſt noblemen of the kingdom, irri- 
tated by diſappointed ambition, inflamed by bigo- 


try, and exaſperated by revenge. The principal 
conſpirator, Don Joſeph Maſcarenhas and Len- 


caſtre, Duke de Aveiro, Marquis of Torres Novas, 
and Conde of Santa Cruz, was hereditary lord- 
ſteward of the King's houſehold, and preſident of 
the palace-court, or laſt tribunal of appeal in the 
kingdom; ſo that he poſſeſſed the firſt office at 
the palace, and the ſecond of the realm. Fran- 
ciſco ge Aſſiz, r of Tavora, Conde of St. 

John 
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John and Alvor, was general of the horſe, and 
head of the third noble houſe of the Tavoras, the 


moſt illuſtrious family in the kingdom, deriving 


their origin fram the ancient Kings of Leon: he 
married his kinſwoman, who was Marchioneſs of 
Tavora in her own right, and by this marriage 


acquired the Marquifate. Louis Bernardo de Ta- 
vora was their eldeſt ſon, who, by virtue of a diſ- 
penſation from the Pope, had eſpouſed his own _ 


aunt, Donna Thereſa de Tavora. Joſeph Maria 
de Tavora, his youngeſt brother, was alſo involved 


in the guilt of his parents. The third principal 
concerned was Don Jeronymo de Attaide, Conde 


of Attouguia, himſelf a relation, and married to 
the eldeſt daughter of the Marquis of Tavora. 
The characters of all theſe perſonages were un- 
blemiſhed and reſpectable, until this machination 


was detected. In the courſe of inveſtigating this 


dark affair, it appeared that the Duke de Aveiro 
had conceived a perional hatred to the King, who 


had diſappointed him in a projected match be- 


them with other marks of diſgrace, on account of 


tween his ſon and a ſiſter of the Duke de Cadaval, 


a minor, and prevented his obtaining ſome com- 


manderies which the late Duke de Aveiro had poſ- 


ſeſſed: that this nobleman, being determined to 
gratify his revenge againſt the perſon of his Sove- 
reign, had exerted all his art and addreſs in ſe- 


curing the participation of the malcontents: that, 
with this view, he reconciled himſelf to the Jeſuits, 
with whom he had been formerly at variance, 


knowing they were at this time implacably incenſed 
againſt the King, who had diſmiſſed them from 
their office of penitentiaries at court, and branded 
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their illegal and rebellious practices in South-Ame- CHA P. 


rica! the Duke, moreover, inſinuated himſelf into 
the confidence of the Marchionefs of Tavora, not- 


withſtanding an inveterate rivalſhip of pride and 


ambition, which had long ſubſiſted between the 
two families. Her reſentment againſt the King 
was inflamed by the mortification of her pride in 
repeated repulſes, when ſhe ſollicited the title of 
duke for her huſband. Her paſſions were artfully 
fomented and managed by the Jeſuits, to whom ſhe 
had reſigned the government of her conſcience 


and they are ſaid to have perſuaded her, that it 


would be a meritorious action to take away the life 


of a Prince who was an enemy to the church, and 


a tyrant to his people. She, being reconciled to 
the ſcheme of aſſaſſination, exerted her influence 
in ſuch a manner as to inveigle her huſband, her 
ſons, and ſon-in-law into the ſame infamous de- 
ſign; and yet this lady had been always remark- 


able for her piety, affability, and ſweetneſs of diſ- 


poſition. Many conſultations were held by the 
conſpirators at the colleges of the Jeſuits, St. An- 
toa, and St. Roque, as well as at the houſes of the 
Duke and the Marquis. At laſt, they refolved 


that the King ſhould be aſſaſſinated; and em- 


ployed two ruffians, called Antonio Alvarez and 
Joſeph Policarpio, for the execution of this deſign, 
the miſcarriage of which we have related among 
the tranſactions of the preceding year. In the 
begitining of January, before the circumſtances of 
the conſpiracy were known, the Counts de Oberas 


and de Ribeira Grande were impriſoned in the 


caſtle of St. Julian, on a ſuſpicion ariſing from 
their freedom of ſpeech. - The Ducheſs de Aveiro, 
1 — the 
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of Alorna, with their children, were ſent to dif- 
ferent nunneries ; and eight Jeſuits were taken into 
cuſtody. A council being appointed for the trial 
of the priſoners, the particulars we have related 
were brought to light by the torture; and ſentence 
of death was pronounced and executed upon the 


convicted criminals... Eight wheels were fixed upon 
a ſcaffoid, raiſed in the ſquare oppoſite to the houſe 


where the priſoners had been confined, and the 
thirteenth of January was fixed for the day of exe- 
cution. Antonio Alvarez Ferreira, one of the 
aſſaſſins who had fired into the King's equipage, 
was fixed to a ſtake at one corner of the ſcaffold ; 
and at the other was placed the effigies of his ac- 


complice, Joſeph Policarpio de Azevedo, who had 


made his eſcape. The Marchioneſs of Tavora, 


being brought upon the ſcaffold between eight and 


nine in the morning, was beheaded at one ſtroke, 
and then covered with a linen cloth. Her two 
ſons, and her ſon-in-law, the Count of Attouguia, 


with three ſervants of the Duke de Aveiro, were 


firſt ſtrangled at one ſtake, and afterwards broke 


upon wheels, where their bodies remained covered: 


but the Duke and the Marquis, as chiefs of the 


conſpiracy, were broke alive, and underwent the 


moſt excruciating torments. The laſt that ſuf- 
fered was the aſſaſſin Alvarez, who being con- 
demned to be burnt alive, the combuſtibles whicli 
had been placed under the ſcaffold were ſet on fire, 


the whole machine with their bodies conſumed to 


aſhes, and theſe aſhes thrown into the ſea, The 
eſtates of the three unfortunate noblemen were 
confiſcated, and their dwelling- houſes razed to the 
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ground. The name of Tavora was ſuppreſſed for C HA P. 
ever by a publick decree; but that of Maſcarenhas 4 5 


ſpared, becauſe the Duke de Aviero was a younger 
branch of the family. A reward of ten thouſand 
crowns was offered to any perſon who ſhould ap- 
prehend the aſſaſſin who had eſcaped: then the 
embargo was taken off the ſhipping. The King 


and Royal Family aſſiſted at a publick Te Deum 


ſung in the chapel of Noſſa Senhora de Livra- 


mento; on which occaſion the King, for the ſatiſ- 
faction of his people, waved his handkerchief with 


both hands, to ſhow he was not maimed by the 
wounds he had received. If ſuch an attempt 
upon the life of a King was infamouſly cruel and 
perfidious, it muſt be owned that the puniſhment 
inflicted upon the criminals was horrible to human 
nature, The attempt itſelf was attended with ſome 
circumſtances that might have ſtaggered belief, 
had it not appeared but too plain that the King 
was actually wounded. One would imagine, that 
the Duke de Aviero, who was charged with deſigns 
on the crown, would have made ſome preparations 
for taking advantage of the confuſion and diſorder 
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which muſt have been produced by the King's 


aſſaſſination ; but we do not find that any thing of 


this nature was premeditated. It was no more 


than a deſperate ſcheme of perſonal revenge, con- 
_ ceived without caution, and executed without con- 
duct: a circumſtance the more extraordinary, if 
we ſuppoſe the conſpirators were actuated by the 
councils of the Jeſuits, who have been ever famous 
for fineſſe and dexterity, Beſides the diſcovery of 
all the particulars was founded u pon confeſſion 


extorted by the rack, which, at beſt, is a ſuſpicious | 


2 | evidence. 
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BOOK evidence. Be that as it will, the Portugueſe go- 


vernment, without waiting for a bull from the 
Pope, ſequeſtered all the eſtates and effects of the 
Jeſuits in that kingdom, which amounted to con- 
ſiderable ſums, and reduced the individuals of the 
ſociety to a very ſcanty allowance. Complaints of 

their conduct having been made to the Pope, he 
appointed a congregation to examine into. the 
affairs of the Jeſuits in Portugal. In the mean 
time, the Court of Liſbon ordered a conſiderable 
number of them to be embarked for Italy, and 
reſolved that no Jeſuit ſhould hereafter reſide 


within its realms. When theſe tranſports arrived 
at Civita-Vecchia, they were, by the Pope's order, 


lodged in the Dominican and Capuchin convents 


of that city, until proper houſes could be prepared 


for their reception at Tivoli and Freſcati. The 
moſt guilty of them, however, were detained in 
cloſe priſon in Portugal, reſerved, in all probabi- 
lity, for a puniſhment more Oe” to their 
enormities. 

S XLIII. England ſtill continued to enjoy the 


bleſſings of peace, even amidſt the triumphs of 
war. In the month of November the ſeſſion of 


Parliament was opened by commiſſion; and, the 


Commons attending in the Houſe of Peers, the 
Lord-Keeper harangued the Parliament to this 
effect: he gave them to underſtand, that his Ma- 


jeſty had directed him to aſſure them that he 
thought himſelf peculiarly happy in being able to 


convoke them in a ſituation of affairs ſo glorious 
to his crown, and advantageous to his kingdoms: 
that the King ſaw and devoutly adored the hand 
of Providence, in the many ſignal ſucceſſes both 
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by ſea and land with which his arms had ben CH AP. 
bleſſed in the courſe of the laſt campaign: that 


he reflected with great ſatisfaction on the confi- 


dence which the Parliament had placed in him, 
by making ſuch ample proviſions, and entruſting 
him with ſuch extenſive powers for carrying on a 


war, which the defence of their valuable rights 


and poſſeſſions, together with the preſervation of 
the commerce of his people, had rendered both 
juſt and neceſſary. He enumerated the late ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Britiſh arms, the reduction of Goree 

on the coaſt of Africa, the conqueſt of ſo many 
important places in America, the defeat of the 
French army in Canada, the reduction of their 
capital city Quebeck, effected with ſo much 
honour to the courage and conduct of his Majeſty's 
officers and forces, the important advantage ob- 
tained by the Britiſh ſquadron off Cape Lagos, 
and the effectual blocking up for ſo many months 
the principal part of the French navy in their own 
harbours; events which muſt have filled the hearts 
of all his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects with the ſin- 


cereſt joy: and convinced his Parliament that 


there had been no want of vigilance or vigour on 


his part, in exerting thoſe means which they, with 


ſo much prudence and publick- ſpirited zeal, had 
put into his Majeſty's hands. He obſerved, that 
the national advantages had extended even as far 


as the Eaſt-Indies, where, by the Divine Bleſſing, 


the dangerous deſigns of his Majeſty's enemies had 
miſcarried, and that valuable branch of commerce 
had received great benefit and protection. That 
the memorable victory gained over the French at 
Minden had long made a deep impreſſion on the 
=: | M minds 
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1 K minds of his Majeſty's people: that if the criſis in 
. Which the battle was fought, the ſuperior number 
3759- of the enemy, the great and able conduct of his 
Majeſty's Genera], Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
were conſidered, that action muſt be the ſubje& of 
laſting admiration and thankfulneſs: that if any 
thing could fill the breaſts of his Majeſty's good 
ſubjects with till further degrees of exultation, it 
would be the diſtinguiſhed and unbroken valour of 
the Britiſh troops, owned and applauded by thoſe 
whom they overcame. He ſaid the glory they had 
gained was not merely their own, but, in a national 
view, was one of the moſt important circumſtances 
of our ſucceſs, as it muſt be a ſtriking admonition 
to our enemies with whom they have to contend. 
He told them that his Majeſty's good brother and 
ally, the King of Pruſſia, attacked and furrounded 
by ſo many conſiderable powers, had, by his mag- 
nanimity and abilities, and the bravery of his 
troops, been able, in a ſurpriſing manner, to pre- 
yent the miſchiefs concerted with ſuch united force 
againſt him. He declared, by the command of 
his Sovereign, that as his Majeſty entered into this 
war not from views of ambition, ſo he did not wiſh 
to continue it from motives of reſentment: that 
the deſire of his Majeſty's heart was to ſee a ſtop 
put to the effuſion of Chriſtian blood: that, 
whenever ſuch terms of peace could be eſtabliſhed 
as ſhould be juſt and honourable for his Majeſty 
and his allies; and by procuring ſuch advantages 
as, from the ſucceſſes of his Majeſty's arms, might 
in reaſon and equity be expected, ſhould bring 
along with them full ſecurity for the future, his 
Majeſty would rejoice to ſee the * of Europe 
reſtored 
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reſtored on ſuch. ſolid and durable foundations; C HA P. 
and his faithful ſubjects, to whoſe liberal ſupport 3 


and unſhaken firmneſs his Majeſty owed ſo much, 
happy in the enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace 
and tranquillity: but, in order to this great and 
deſirable end, he ſaid his Majeſty was confident the 
Parliament would agree with him, that it was 
neceſſary to make ample proviſion for carrying on 
the war, in all parts, with the utmoſt vigour. He 
aſſured the Commons, that the great ſupplies they 
had granted in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament had 
been faithfully employed for the purpoſes for which 
they were granted ; but the uncommon extent of 
the war, and the various ſervices neceſſary to be 
provided for, in order to ſecure ſucceſs to his Ma- 
jeſty's meaſures, had unavoidably occaſioned extra- 
ordinary expences. Finally, he repeated the aſ- 


ſurances from the throne of the high ſatisfaction 


his Majeſty took in that union and good harmony 
which was ſo conſpicuous among his good ſubjects; 
he ſaid, his Sovereign was happy 3 in ſeeing it con- 
tinued and confirmed; he obſerved, that expe- 


rience had ſhown how much the nation owed to 


this union, which alone could ſecure the true hap- 
pineſs of his people. 


$ XLIV. We ſhall not anticipate the Wader 8 
own reflection, by pretending to comment upon 
either the matter or the form of this harangue, 
which, however, produced all the effect which the 
Sovereign could deſire. The Houſes, in their 
reſpective addreſſes, ſeemed to vie with each other 
in expreſſions of attachment and complacency. 
The peers profeſſed their utmoſt readineſs to con- 
cur in the effectual ſupport of ſuch further mea- 
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BOOK ſures as his Majeſty, in his great wiſdom, ſhould 
6 judge neceſſary or expedient for carrying on the 
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war with vigour, in all parts, and for diſappoint- 
ing and repelling any deſperate attempts which 
might be made upon theſe kingdoms. The Com- 
mons expreſſed their admiration of that true 


greatneſs of mind which diſpoſed his Majeſty's 
; wv in the midſt of proſperities, to wiſh a ſtop 
put to the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, and to ſee 


tranquillity reſtored. They declared their entire 
reliance on his Majeſty's known wiſdom and firm- 


neſs, that this deſirable object, whenever it ſhould 


be obtained, would be upon terms juſt and ho- 
nourable for his Majeſty and his allies; and, in 


order to effect that great end, they aſſured him 


they would chearfully grant ſuch ſupplies as ſhould 
be found neceſſary to ſuſtain, and preſs with effect, 
all his extenſive operations againſt the enemy. 
They did not fail to re-echo the ſpeech, as uſual, 
enumerating the trophies of the year, and extol- 
ling the King of Pruſſia for his conſummate 
genius, magnanimity, unwearied activity, and un- 


ſhaken conſtancy of mind. Very great reaſon, 
indeed, had his Majeſty to be ſatisfied with an 


addreſs of ſuch a nature from a Houſe of Com- 


mons, in which oppoſition lay ſtrangled at the foot 


of the miniſter ; in which thoſe demagogues, who 
had raiſed themſelves to reputation and renown, 
by declaiming againſt continental meaſures, were 
become fo perfectly reconciled to the object of 
their former reprobation, as to cultivate it even 
with a degree of enthuſiaſm unknown to any for- 
mer adminiſtration, and lay the nation under ſuch 


contributions in its behalf, as no other miniſtry 
durſt 
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durſt ever meditate: Thus diſpoſed, it was no CHAP. 


wonder they admired the moderation of their So- 8 . * 


vereign, in offering to treat of peace, after above 
a million of men had periſhed by the war, and 
twice that number been reduced to miſery ; after 
whole provinces had been depopulated, whole 


countries ſubdued, and the victors themſelves 

almoſt cruſned by the trophies they had gained. 
S XLV. Immediately after the addreſſes were 
preſented, the Commons reſolved themſelves into. 
a committee of the whole Houſe, and having una- 
nimouſly voted a ſupply to his Majeſty, began to 
take the particulars into conſideration. This com- 
mittee was continued till the twelfth of May, 


when that whole buſineſs was accompliſhed. For 
the ſervice of the enſuing year they voted ſeventy 


thouſand ſeamen, including eighteen thouſand 
three hundred and fifty-five marines ; and for their 


maintenance allotted three millions fix hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds. The number of land 
forces, including the Britiſh troops in Germany, 


and the invalids, they fixed at fifty-ſeven thouſand 


two hundred and ninety-four men, and granted 
for their ſubſiſtence one million three hundred 
eighty-three thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- 
eight pounds and ten- pence. For maintaining 
other forces in the plantations, Gibraltar, Guada- 
loupe, Africa, and the Eaſt-Indies, they allowed 
eight hundred forty- ſix thouſand one hundred 
and ſixty- eight pounds, nineteen ſhillings: for the 
expence of Jae regiments on the Iriſh eſtabliſh- 


ment, ſerving in North- America, they voteq thirty- 


five thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-four pounds, 
eight ſhillings, and four-pence. For pay to the 
N * 15 General 
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the hoſpital for the land forces, they aſſigned fifty- 
four thouſand four hundred and fifty-four pounds, 
eleven ſhillings, and nine-pence. They voted for 
the expence of the militia in South and North- 
Britain the ſum of one hundred two thouſand and 
fix pounds, four ſhillings, and eight-pence. They 
granted for the maintenance of thirty-eight thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty men, being the troops 
of Hanover, Wolfenhuttel, Saxe- Gotha and Bucke- 
bourg, retained in the ſervice of Great-Britain, the 


ſum of four hundred forty-ſeven thouſand eight 
hundred eighty-two pounds, ten ſhillings, and five- 


pence halfpenny ; and for nineteen thouſand Heſ- 
ſian troops, in the ſame pay, they gave three hun- 
dred fixty-fix thouſand ſeven hundred twenty-five 
pounds, one ſhilling, and fix pence. They after- 
wards beſtowed the ſum of one hundred eight 
thouſand and twelve pounds, twelve ſhillings and 


ſeven- pence, for defraying the additional expence 


of augmentations in the troops of Hanover and 


i Heſſe, and the Britiſh army ſerving in the Em- 


pire. For the ordinary of the navy, including 
half- pay to ſea-officers ; for carrying on the build- 


ing of two hoſpitals, one near Goſport, and the 
other in the neighbourhood of Plymouth; for the 


ſupport of the hoſpital at Greenwich; for pur- 
chaſing ground, erecting wharfs, and other accom- 
modations neceſſary for refitting the fleets at Ha- 


lifax, in Nova-Scotia: for the charge of the office 
of Ordnance, and defraying the extraordinary ex- 
pence incurred by that office in the courſe of the 


"laſt year, they allowed ſeven hundred eighty-one 


thouſand four hundred and eighty-nine pounds, 
T ſix 
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PS ſhillings, and ſix-pence. Towards paying off C WAP. 
the navy debt, buildings, re-buildings, and repair 


of the King's ſhips, together with the charge of 
tranſport- ſervice, they granted one million ſeven 


hundred and one thouſand ſeventy-eight pounds, 
ſixteen ſhillings, and ſix-pence. For defraying 


the extraordinary expences of the land forces, and 
other ſervices not provided for by Parliament, 
comprehending the penſions for the widows of 
reduced officers, they allotted the ſum of nine hun- 


dred fifty-five thouſand three hundred and forty- 
four pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and five-pence half. 


penny. They voted one million, to empower his 
Majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, raiſed in pur. 


ſiuance of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of Parlia- 


ment, and charged upon the firſt aids or ſupplies 


to be granted in this ſeſſion of Parliament. They 
gave ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds for 


enabling his Majeſty to make good his engage- 
ments with the King of Pruſſia, purſuant to a new 
convention between him and that Monarch, con- 
cluded on the ninth day of November in the pre- 
ſent year. Fifteen thouſand pounds they allowed, 
upon account, towards enabling the principal 


officers of his Majeſty's Ordnance to defray the 


neceſſary charges and expences of taking down 
and removing the preſent magazine for gunpow- 
der, fityated in the neighbourhood of Greenwich, 


Sixty theitſand pounds they gave, to enable his 
Majeſty to fulfil his engagement with the Land- 


grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, purſuant to the ſeparate 
article of a treaty between the two powers, re- 


newed in the month of November, the ſum to be 
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and of erecting it in ſome leſs dangerous ſituation, 
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B o O K id as his Moſt Serene H ighneſs ſhould think it 


moſt convenient, in order to facilitate the means 
by which the Landgrave might again fix his reſi- 
dence in his own dominions, and by his preſence 


give freſh courage to his faithful ſubjects. Five 


hundred thouſand pounds they voted upon ac- 
count, as a preſent ſupply towards defraying the 
charges of forage, bread, bread-waggons, train of 
artillery, wood, ſtraw, proviſions, and contingen- 
cies of his Majeſty's combined army under the 
command of Prince Ferdinand. To the Found- 


ling- hoſpital they granted five thouſand pounds; 


and fifteen thouſand for improving, widening, and 
enlarging the paſſage over and through London- 
bridge. To replace divers ſums taken from the 
ſinking fund, they granted two hundred twenty - 
five thouſand two hundred and eighty-one pounds, 


Nineteen ſhillings, and four-pence. For the ſub- 
ſiſtence of reduced officers, including the allow- 


ances to the ſeveral officers and private men of the 


two troops of horſe-guards and regiment of horſe 
reduced, and to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of 


the four troops of horſe-guards, they voted thirty- 
eight thouſand five hundred and ninety-ſeven 


-pounds, nine ſhillings. Upon account, for the 


ſupport'of the colonies of Nova-Scotia and Georgia, 
they granted twenty-one thouſand ſix hundred 


.ninety-four pounds, two ſhillings, and two-pence. 


For enabling the King to give a proper compen- 
ſation to the provinces in North- America, for 
the expences they might incur in levying and 
maintaining troops, according as the vigour and 
activity of thoſe reſpective provinces ſhould be 
* * his M geſty to merit, they advanced 

the 


| year one thouſand ſeven e and fifty-ſix, 
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the expence of a military force in their ſettlements, 


in lieu of a battalion of the King's troops now re- 


turned to Ireland. Twenty-five thouſand pounds 
were provided for the payment of the out-pen- 


ſioners of Chelſea-hoſpital. For ſubſequent aug- 
mentations of the Britiſh forces, ſince the firſt eſti- 


mate of guards and garrifons for the enſuing year 
was preſented, they allowed one hundred thirty 


four thouſand one hundred thirty-nine pounds, 


ſeventeen ſhillings, and four-pence. They further 
voted, upon account, towards enabling the gover- 


nors and guardians of the Foundling-hoſpital to 


maintain, educate, and bind apprentice the chil- 
dren admitted into the ſaid charity, the ſum of 


forty-ſeven thouſand two hundred and eighty-five 


pounds. For defraying the expence of maintain- 
ing the militia in South and North-Britain, to 


the twenty-fourth day of December of the enſuing 


year, they voted an additional grant of two hun- 
dred ninety thouſand eight hundred and twenty- 


fix pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, and eight-pence : 


and, moreover, they grant fourſcore thouſand 
pounds, upon account, towards defraying the 
charge of pay and clothing of the unembodied 
mulitia for the year, ending on the twenty-fifth 
day of March, in the year one thouſand ſeven, 


hundred and fſixty-one. For reimburſing the 


colony of New-York their expences in furniſhing 


proviſions and ſtores to the troops raiſed by them 


for his Majeſty's ſervice, in the campaign of the 


they 
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the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds. The CHAP. 
Eaſt-India company they gratified with twenty 3 


thouſand pounds, towards enabling them to defray 12359. 
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they allowed two thouſand nine hundred and 
ſeventy-ſeven pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and eight- 
-pence ; and for maintaining the Britiſh forts and 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa they renewed 
the grant of ten thouſand pounds. For the main- 
tenance and augmentation of the troops of Brunſ- 
wick in the pay of Great-Britain for the enſuing 
year, - purſuant to an ulterior convention conclu- 
ded and ſigned at Paderborn, on the fifth day of 
March, in the year ene thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fixty, they granted the ſum of ninety thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fixty-nine pounds, eight ſhil- 
lings, and eleven-pence farthing; and for the 
troops of Heſſe-Caſſel in the fame pay, during the 
ſame period, they allotted one hundred and one 
thouſand ninety-ſix pounds, three ſhillings, and 
two-pence. For the extraordinary expences of 
the land forces, and other ſervices incurred, from 


the rwenty-fourth day of November in the preſent 
year to the twenty-fourth of December following, 
and not provided for, they granted the ſum of 


four hundred twenty thouſand one hundred and 


twenty pounds, one ſhilling. To make good the 


deficiency of the grants for the ſeryice of this 
preſent year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 


nine, they aſſigned the ſum of ſeventy-five thou- 
ſand one hundrad and ſeventy pounds, three- 
pence farthing. For printing the journals of the 


Houſe of Commons they gave five thouſand 


pounds; and ſix hundred thirty four pounds, thir- 


teen ſhillings,. and ſeven- pence, as intereſt, at the 


rate of four per centum per annum, from the 
twenty: fifth day of Auguſt in the preſent year, to 


the ſame day of April next, for the ſum of twenty- 
| | | three 
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three thouſand eight hundred pounds, eleven CHAP. 


| ſhillings, and eleven-pence, remaining in the office 
of Ordnance, and not paid into the hands of the 


deputy of the King's remembrancer of the court of 


Exchequer, as directed by an act made in the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament, to make compenſation for 
lands and hereditaments purchaſed for his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice at Chatham, Portſmouth, and Ply- 
mouth, by reaſon of doubts and difficulties which 
had ariſen touching the execution of the ſaid act. 


For defraying the extraordinary charge of the 


Mint, during the preſent year, they allowed eleven 
thouſand nine hundred and forty pounds, thirteen 
ſhillings, and ten- pence; and two thouſand five 
hundred pounds, upon account, for paying the 
debts claimed and ſuſtained upon a forfeited eſtate 
in North-Britain. They likewiſe allowed twelve 


thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-four pounds, 


fifteen ſhillings, and ten-pence, for defraying the 


charge of a regiment of light-dragoons, and of an 


additional company to the corps commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan. Finally, they voted 
one million, upon account, to enable the King to 


defray any extraordinary expences of the war, in- 


curred or to be incurred for the ſervice of the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty ; and to take 
all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary to defeat 
any enterprize or deſign of his enemies, as the 
exigency of affairs might require, On the whole, 
the ſum total granted in this ſeſſion of Parliament 
amounted to fifteen millions five hundred three 
thoufand five hundred and ſixty-three pounds, fif- 
teen ſhillings, and nine-pence halfpenny : a ſum 
fo enormous, whether we conſider the nation that 

| 3 raiſed 
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raiſed it, or the purpoſes for which it was rai ed, 
that every Briton of a ſedate mind, attached to 
the intereſt and welfare of his country, muſt reflect 
upon it with equal aſtoniſhment and concern: a 
ſum conſiderably more than double the largeſt 
ſubſidy that was granted in the reign of Queen 
Anne, when the nation was in the mich of her 
glory, and retained half the powers of Europe in 
her pay: a ſum almoſt double of what any former 
adminiſtration durſt have aſked ; and near double 


of what the moſt ſanguine calculators, who lived 


in the beginning of this century, thought the na- 


tion could give without the moſt imminent hazard 


of immediate bankruptcy. Of the immenſe ſup- 


ply which we have particulariſed, the reader will 


perceive that two millions three hundred forty-four 


thouſand four hundred and eighty-ſix pounds, ſix- 


teen ſhillings, and ſeven-pence three. farthings, 
were paid to foreigners for ſupporting the war in 
Germany, excluſive of the money expended by the 
Britiſh troops in that country, the number of which 
amounted, in the courſe of the enſuing year, to 
twenty thouſand men ; a number the more extra- 
ordinary, 1 if we conſider they were all tranſported 
ta that continent during the adminiſtration of thoſe 


who declared in Parliament (the words ſtill ſound- 


ing in our ears) that not a man, nor even half a 
man, ſhould be ſent from Great-Britain to Ger- 
many, to fight the battles of any foreign elector. 
Into the expence of the German war ſuſtained by 
Great-Britain, we muſt alſo throw the charge of 


tranſporting the Engliſh troops, the article of fo- 


rage, which alone amounted, in the courſe of the 
laſt campaign, to one million two hundred thou- 


ſang. 
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ſand pounds, beſides pontage, waggons, horſes, 


and many other contingencies. To the German 


war we may alſo impute the extraordinary expence 


incurred by the actual ſervice of the militia, which 
the abſence of the regular troops rendered in a 
great meaſure neceſſary; and the loſs of ſo many 
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hands withdrawn from induſtry, from huſbandry, 


and manufacture. The loſs ſuſtained by this 


connection was equally grievous and apparent; the 


advantage accruing from it, either to Britain or 
Hanover, we have not diſcernment ſufficient to 
_ perceive, conſequently cannot be ſuppoſed able to 


explain. 


$ XLVI. The committee of ways and means, 


having duely deliberated on the article of ſupply, 
continued ſitting from the twenty-ſecond day of 
November to the fourteenth of May, during 
which period they eſtabliſhed the neceſſary funds 
to produce the ſums which had been granted. 
The land-tax at four ſhillings in the pound, and 


the malt-tax, were continued, as the ſtanding 


revenue of Great-Britain. The whole proviſion 


made by the committee of ways and means 
amounted to ſixteen millions one hundred thirty 
thouſand five hundred and ſixty-one pounds, nine 
ſhillings, and eight-pence, exceeding the grants 
for the ſervice of the year one thouſand feven 
hundred and ſixty 1 in the ſum of fix hundred twenty- 
ſix thouſand nine hundred nincty- ſeven pounds, 
thirteen ſhillings, and ten-pence half-penny, This 
exceſs, however, will not appear extraordinary, 
when we conſider, that it was deſtined to make 
good the premium of two hundred and forty thou- 
{and pounds to the ſubſcribers upon the eight mil- 
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lion loan, as well as the deficiencies in the other 
grants, which never fail to make a conſiderable 


article in the ſupply of every ſeſſion. That theſe 
gigantick ſtrides towards the ruin of publick credit 
were ſuch as might alarm every well-wiſher to 
his country, will, perhaps, more plainly appear 
in the ſum total of the national debt, which, in- 


cluding the incumbrance of one million charged 
upon the civil liſt revenue, and provided for by a 


tax upon ſalaries and penſions payable out of that 


revenue, amounted, at this period, to the tre- 
mendous ſum of one hundred eight millions four 


hundred ninety-three thouſand one hundred fifty- 


four pounds, fourteen ſhillings, and eleven-pence 


one farthing. A comfortable reflexion this to a 


people involved in the moſt expenſive war that ever 
was waged, and already burthened with ſuch taxes 
as no other nation ever bore. 

XLII. It is not at all neceſſary to nanticuls, 
riſe the acts that were founded upon the reſolutions 
touching the ſupply. We ſhall only obſerve, that 
in the act for the land-tax, and in the act for the 
malt-tax, there was a clauſe of credit, empowering 


the commiſſioners of the Treaſury to raiſe the 
money which they produced by loans on Exche- 
quer- bills, bearing an intereſt of four per cent. per 
annum, that is, one per cent. higher than the 


intereſt uſually granted in time of peace. While 
the Houſe of Commons deliberated on the bill for 
granting to his Majeſty ſeveral duties upon malt, 
and for raiſing a certain ſum of money to be. 
charged on the ſaid duties, a petition was pre- 
ſented by the maltſters of Ipſwich and parts adja- 


cent againſt an additional duty on the ſtock of malt 


in 
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in hand: but no regard was paid to this remon- CHAP. 


ſtrance; and the bill, with ſeveral new amend- 3 


ments, paſſed through both Houſes, under the title 


of © An act for granting to his Majeſty ſeveral 


duties upon malt, and for raiſing the ſum of eight 


millions by way of annuities and a lottery, to be 


charged on the ſaid duties; and to prevent the frau- 


dulent obtaining of allowances in the gauging of 


corn making into malt; and for making forth 
duplicates of Exchequer- bills, tickets, certificates, 
receipts, annuity- orders, and other orders loſt, 
burned, or otherwiſe deſtroyed.” The other three 
bills that turned wholly on the ſupply were paſſed 
in common courſe, without the leaſt oppoſition in 
either Houſe, and received the royal aſſent by 
commiſſion, at the end of the ſeſſion. The firſt 
of theſe, intituled, © A bill for enabling his Ma- 
jeſty to raiſe a certain ſum of money for the uſes 


and purpoſes therein mentioned,” contained a 
clauſe of approbation, added to it by inſtruction; 


and the Bank was enabled to lend the million which 
the commiſſioners of the Treaſury were empowered 
by the act to borrow, at the intereſt of four pounds 


per cent. The ſecond, granting to his Majeſty a 


certain ſum of money out of the ſinking fund, for 
the ſervice of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſixty, comprehended a ciauſe of credit for 
borrowing the money thereby granted; and ano- 
ther clauſe, empowering the Bank to lend it with- 
out any limitation of intereſt; and the third, ena- 
bling his Majeſty to raiſe a certain ſum of money 


towards diſcharging the debt of the navy, and for 


naval ſervices during the enſuing year, enacted, 
that the Exchequer bills thereby to be iſſued ſhould 
: not 
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lector of the publick revenue, or at the receipt of 

the Exchequer, before the twenty-ſixth day of 
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March 1n the year one thouſand even hundred and 
fixty-one. 

$ XLVIII. As the act of the preceding ſeſſion, 
prohibiting the malt-diſtillery, was to expire at 
Chriſtmas, the Commons, thinking it neceſſary 
to conſider of proper methods for laying the malt- 
diſtillery under ſuch regulations as might prevent, 


if poſſible, its being prejudicial to the health and 


morals of the people, began as early as the month 


of November to deliberate on this affair; which 


being under agitation, petitions were preſented to 
the Houſe by ſeveral of the principal inhabitants of 
Spitalfields; the mayor and commonalty of New 
Sarum ; the gentlemen, clergy, merchants, ma- 
nufacturers, tradeſmen, and other inhabitants of 
Colcheſter; the mayor, aldermen, and common- 


council of King's Lynn in Norfolk; the mayor 


and bailiffs of Berwick upon Tweed; repreſenting 
the advantages accruing from the prohibition of 
the malt-diſtillery, and praying the continuance of 


the a& by which 1t was prohibited. On the other 
hand, counter-petitions were offered by the mayor, 


magiſtrates, merchants, manufacturers, and other 
gentlemen of the city of Norwich ; by the land- 
owners and holders of the ſouth-weſt part of Eſſex; 
and by the freeholders of the ſhires of Roſs and 
Cromartie, in North-Britain; alledging, that the 
ſcarcity of corn, which had made it neceſſary ta 
prohibit the malt-diſtillery, had ceaſed ; and that 


the continuing the prohibition beyond the neceſſity 
which had e it would be a great loſs and 


diſcourage- 
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| Qifcouragement to the landed intereſt; they, there- 
fore, prayed that the ſaid diſtillery might be again 
opened, under ſuch regulations and reſtrictions as 
the Houſe ſhould think proper. Theſe remon- 
ſtrances being taken into conſideration, and divers 
accounts peruſed, the Houſe unanimouſly agreed 
that the prohibition ſhould be continued for a li- 
mited time; and a bill being brought in, purſu- 
ant to this reſolution, paſſed through both Houſes, 
and received the royal aſſent ; by which means the 
prohibition of the malt-diftillery was continued till 
the rwenty-fourth day of December in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty, unleſs ſuch con- 
tinuation ſhould be abridged by any other act to be 
paſſed 1n the preſent ſeſſion. a 

$ XLIX. The committee, having examined a 
great number of accounts and papers relating to 
ſpiritous liquors, agreed to four reſolutions, im- 
porting, that the preſent high price of ſpirituous 


liquors is a principal cauſe of the diminution in 


the home conſumption thereof, and hath greatly 
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contributed to the health, ſobriety, and induſtry 


of the common people : that, in order to continue 
for the future the preſent high price of all fpirits 


uſed for home conſumption, a large additional 


duty ſhould be laid upon all ſpirituous liquors what- 
ſoever diſtilled within or imported into Great-Bri- 
tain: that there ſhould be a drawback of the ſaid 
additional duties upon all ſpirituous liquors diſtil- 
led in Great-Britain, which ſhould be exported ; 


and that an additional bounty ſhould be granted, 


under proper regulations, upon the exportation of 
all ſpirituous liquors drawn from corn in Great- 
Britain. A great many accounts being peruſed, 
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'BOOK and witneſſes examined, relating to the diſtillery, 


Ef e a bill was brought in, to prevent the exceſſive uſe 
z759 of ſpirituous liquors, by laying an additional duty 


thereupon ; and to encourage the exportation of 


Britiſh made ſpirits. Conſiderable oppoſition was 


made to the bill, on the opinion that the additional 
duty propoſed was too ſmall; and that, among the 


. reſolutions, there was not ſo much as one that 


looked like a proviſion or reſtriction for preventing 


the pernicious abuſe of ſuch liquors. Nay, many 
perſons affirmed, that what was propoſed looked 


more like a ſcheme. for increaſing the publick re- 
venues, than a ſalutary meaſure to prevent exceſs. 
The merchants and manufacturers of the town of 
Birmingham petitioned for ſuch reſtrictions. The 


Lord- Mayor, Aldermen and Common-Council of 
London preſented a petition by the hands of the 
two Sheriffs, ſetting forth, that the petitioners had, 


with great pleaſure, obſerved the happy conſe- 
quences produced upon the morals, behaviour, 


induſtry, and health of the lower claſs of people, 


ſince the prohibition of the malt diſtillery: that 
the petitioners, having obſerved a bill was brought 


in to allow the diſtilling of ſpirits from corn, were 


apprehenſive that the encouragement given to the 
diſtillers thereof would prove detrimental to the 


commercial intereſts of the nation; and they con- 


ceived the advantages propoſed to be allowed upon 


the exportation of ſuch ſpirits, being ſo much 
above the value of their commodity, would lay 


ſuch a temptation for ſmuggling and perjury as no 
law could prevent. They expreſſed their fears, 
that, ſhould ſuch a bill paſs into a law, the exceſſive 


uſe of ſpirituous liquors would not only debilitate 


a 
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thereby extinguiſh induſtry, and that remarkable 
intrepidity which had lately ſo eminently appeared 
in the Britiſh nation, which muſt always depend on 
the vigour and induſtry of its people; but alſo its 
liberty and happineſs, which cannot be ſupported 


without temperance and morality, would run the 
utmoſt riſque of being deſtroyed. They declared 


themſelves alſo apprehenſive, that the extraordi- 
nary conſumption of bread corn by the {till would 
not only raiſe the price, ſo as to oppreſs the lower 
claſs of people; but would raiſe ſuch a bar to the 
exportation thereof, as to deprive the nation of a 
great influx of money, at that time eſſential to- 
wards the maintaining of an expenſive war, and 
therefore highly injure the landed and commercial 
intereſt : they, therefore, prayed that the preſent 


prohibition of diſtilling ſpirits from corn might be 


continued, or that the uſe of wheat might not be 


allowed in diſtillation. This remonſtrance was 
cCorroborated by another, to the ſame purpoſe, from 
ſeveral merchants, manufacturers, and traders re- 


ſiding in and near the city of London; and ſeemed 
to have ſome weight with the Commons, who 
made ſeveral amendments in the bill, which they 


now intituled, . A bill for preventing the exceſ- 


ſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, by laying additional 
duties thereon; for ſhortening the prohibition for 
making low wines and ſpirits from wheat; for en- 


couraging the exportation of Britiſh made ſpirits, 


and preventing the fraudulent relanding or import- 


ation thereof.“ Thus altered and ae it - 


1 on a diviſion; and, making its way through 
1 the 
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the Houſe of Lords, acquired the royal ſanction- 
Whether the law be adequate to the purpoſes for 
which it was enacted time will determine. The 
beſt way of preventing the exceſs of ſpirituous 


liquors would be to lower the excife on beer and ale, 


ſo as to enable the poorer claſs of labourers to 
refreſh themſelves with a comfortable liquor for 


nearly the ſame expence that will procure a quan- 
| tity of Geneva ſufficient for intoxication ; for it 


cannot be ſuppoſed that a poor wretch will expend 
his laſt penny upon a draft of ſmall beer, without 
ſtrength, or the leaſt ſatisfactory operation, when for 
the half of that ſum he can purchaſe a cordial, that 
will almoſt inſtantaneouſly allay the ſenſe of hunger 
and cold, and regale his imagination with the moſt 


| agreeable illuſions. Malt was at this time fold 


cheaper than it was in the firſt year of King James I. 
when the Parliament enacted, that no inn-keeper, 
victualler, or alehouſe-keeper, ſhould ſell leſs 


- than a full quart of the beſt ale or beer, or two 


quarts of the ſmall for one penny, under the pe- 
nalty of twenty ſhillings. It appears, then, that in 
the reign of King James the ſubject paid but four 


pence for a gallon of ſtrong beer, which now coſts 


one ſhilling; and as the malt is not increaſed in 
value, the difference in the price muſt be entirely 
owing to the taxes on beer, malt, and hops, which 
are indeed very grievous, though perhaps neceſ- 
ſary. The duty on ſmall beer is certainly one of 


the heavieſt taxes impoſed upon any ſort of con- 


ſumption that cannot be conſidered as aa article of 
luxury. Two buſhels of malt, and two pounds 
of hops, are required to make a barrel of good 
ſmall ones which was formerly fold for fix ſhil- 
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Ungs; and the taxes payable on ſuch a barrel CHAP. 
amounted to three ſhillings and ſix-pence ; fo tha 


the ſum total of the impoſition on this commodity 


was equal to a land-tax of eleven ſhillings and eight 


pence 1n the pound. 
$ L. Immediately after the reſolution relating to 


the prohibition of ſpirits from wheat, a motion. 


was made, and leave given, to bring in a bill to 


continue, for a time limited, the act of the laſt 


_ ſeſſion, permitting the importation of ſalted beef 
from Ireland. This permiſſion was accordingly 
extended to the twenty-fourth day of December, 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
ne. In all probability this ſhort and temporary 
continuance was propoſed by the favourers of the 


bill, in order to avoid the clamour and oppoſition 


of prejudice and ignorance, which -would have 
been dangerouſly alarmed, had it been rendered 
perpetual, Yet, as undoubted evidence had proved 
before the committee, while the bill was depend- 
ing, that the importation had been of great ſervice 
to England, particularly in reducing the price of 
ſalted beef for the uſe of the navy, perhaps no 
conſideration ought to have prevented the Legiſla- 
ture from perpetuating the law; a meaſure that 
would encourage the graſiers of Ireland to breed 
and fatten horned cattle, and certainly put a ſtop 
to the practice of exporting ſalted beef from that 
kingdom to France, which undoubtedly furniſhes 
the traders of that kingdom with opportunities of 
exporting wool to the ſame country. 

$ LI. As ſeveral lieutenants of counties had, 

for various reaſons, ſuſpended all proceedings in 
the execution of the laws relating to the militia 
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inconſiſtent with the intent of the Legiſlature, a 
bill was now brought in, to enable his Majeſty's 
lieutenants of the ſeveral counties of England and 
Wales to proceed in the execution of the militia 
laws, notwithſtanding any adjournments. It was 
enacted, that, as the ſpeedy execution of the laws 
for regulating the militia was moſt eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary at this juncture to the peace and ſecurity of 


' the kingdom, every lieutenant of the place where 


ſuch ſuſpenſion had happened ſhould, within one 
month after the paſſing of this act, proceed as if 


there had been no ſuch ſuſpenſion ; and ſummon 


a meeting for the ſame purpoſe once in every ſue- 
ceeding month, until a ſufficient number of offi- 
cers, qualified and willing to ſerve, ſhould be 
found, or until the expiration of the act for the 


better ordering the militia forces. The eſtabliſh- 


ment of a regular militia in South-Britain could 
not fail to make an impreſſion upon the patriots 
of Scotland, They were convinced, from reaſon 
and experience, that nothing could more tend to 
the peace and ſecurity of their country than ſuch 


an eſtabliſhment in North-Britain, the inhabitants 


of which had been peculiarly expoſed to inſurrec- 
tions, which a well- regulated militia might have 
prevented, or ſtifled in the birth; and their coaſt 
had been lately alarmed by a threatened invaſion, 


which nothing but the want of ſuch an eſtabliſh« 
ment had rendered formidable to the natives, 


They thought themſelves entitled to the ſame ſecu- 


. rity which the legiſlature had provided for their 


fellow- ſubjects. in South-Britain, and could not - 


help being uneaſy at the proſpect of ſeeing them- 
flves 
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foreign and domeſtick, while the ſword was put i 


the hands of their ſouthern neighbours. Some of 
the members who repreſented North-Britain in 
Parliament, moved by theſe conſiderations, as 
well as by the earneſt injunctions of their conſti- 
tuents, reſolved to make a vigorous effort, in or- 
der to obtain the eſtabliſhment- of a regular militia 
in Scotland. In the beginning of March it was 
moved, and reſolved, that the Houſe would, on 
the twelfth day of the month, reſolve itſelf into a 


committee, to conſider of the laws in being which 


relate to the militia in that part of Great- Britain 


called Scotland. The reſult of that enquiry was, 


that theſe laws were ineffectual. Then a motion 
was made for leave to bring in a bill for the better 
ordering of the militia forces in North- Britain, and 
though it met with great oppoſition, was carried 
by a large majority. The principal Scottiſh mem- 
bers of the Houſe were appointed, in conjunction 


with others, to prepare the bill, which was ſoon . 
printed, and reinforced by petitions preſented by 
the gentlemen, juſtices of the peace, and commit: - 


ſioners of the ſupply for the ſhire of Ayr; and by 
the freeholders of the ſhires of Edinburgh, Stirling, 


Perth, and Forfar. They expreſſed their appro- 
bation of the eſtabliſhed militia in England, and 


their ardent wiſh to ſee the benefit of that wiſe and 
falutary meaſure extended to North-Britain. This 


was an indulgence they had the greater reaſon ta 
hope for, as by the articles of the Union they were 


undoubtedly entitled to be on the ſame footing 
with their brethren of England, and as the legiſ- 
lature muſt now be convinced of the neceſſity of 
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threatened invaſion of a handful of French free- 


booters. Theſe remonſtrances had no weight with 


the majority in the Houſe of Commons, who, 
either unable of unwilling to make proper diſtinc- 
tions between the ill and well- affected ſubjects of 
North-Britain, rejected the bill, as a very dange- 
rous experiment in favour of a people among 
whom ſo many rebellions had been generated. 
and produced. When the motion was made for 
the bill's being committed, a warm debate enſued, 

in the courſe of which many Scottiſh members 
ſpoke in behalf of their country with great force 


of argument, and a very laudable ſpirit of free- 


dom. Mr. Elliot, in particular, one of the Com- 
miſſioners of the Board of Admiralty, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a noble flow of eloquence adorned with 
all the graces of oratory, and warmed with the 
true ſpirit of patriotiſm. Mr. Oſwald, of the 
Treafury, acquitted himſelf with great honour on 


the occaſion ; ever nervous, ſteady, and ſagacious, 


independent though in office, and invariable in 
purſuing the intereſt of his country. It muſt be 
owned, for the honour of North-Britain, that all 
her repreſentatives, except two, warmly contended 

for this national meaſure, which was carried in the 


negative by a majority of one hundred and ſix, 
though the bill was exactly modelled by the Jae: 


act of Parliament for the eſtabliſhment of the 


militia in England. 
$ LII. Even this inſtitution, though certainly 


laudable and neceſſary, was attended with ſo many 


unforeſeen difficulties, that every ſeſſion of Parlia- 


ment 
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new acts for its better regulation. In April, leave uv 


was given to prepare a bill for limiting, confining, 
and better regulating the payment of the weekly 
_ allowances made by act of Parliament, for the 


maintenance of families unable to ſupport them- 
ſelves during the abſence of militia-men embodied, 


and ordered out into actual ſervice ;, as well as for 
amending and improving the eſtabliſhment of the 
militia, and leſſening the number of officers enti- 
tled to pay within that part of Great-Britain called 
England. While this bill was under conſideration, 
the Houſe received a petition from the mayor, 


aldermen, town-clerk, ſheriffs, gentlemen, mer- 


chants, clergy, tradeſmen, and others, inhabitants 
of the ancient city of Lincoln, repreſenting, That 
by an act paſſed relating to the militia, it was pro- 
vided, that when any militia-men ſhould be order- 
ed out into actual ſervice, leaving families unable 


to ſupport themſelves during their abſence, the 


overſeers of the pariſh where ſuch families reſide, 
ſhould allow them ſuch weekly ſupport as ſhould 
be preſcribed by any one juſtice of the peace, which 
allowance ſhould be reimburſed out of the county 
ſtock. They alledged, that a conſiderable num- 
ber of men, inhabitants of the ſaid city, had en- 
tered themſelves to ſerve in the militia of the 


county of Lincoln, as volunteers, far ſeveral pa- 


riſhes and perſons ; yet their families were, never- 


theleſs, ſupported by the county ſtock of the city 


and county of the city of I. incoln. They took 
notice of the bill under deliberation, and prayed, 
that if it ſhould paſs into a law they might have 
ſuch relief in the premiſes, as to the Houſe ſhould 

ſeem 
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ſeem meet. Regard was had to this petition in 
the amendments to the bill *, which paſſed through 
both Houſes, and received the royal aſſent by 
commiſſion. During the dependance of this bill, 
another was brought in, to explain ſo much of the 
militia act paſſed in the thirty-firſt year of his Ma- 
jeſty's reign, as related to the money to be given 
to private militia-men, upon their being ordered 
out into actual fervice. By this law it was enact- 
ed, that the guinea, which by the former act was 
due to every private man of every regiment or 
company of militia, when ordered out into actual 
ſervice, ſhould be paid to every man that ſhall 

afterwards 


By this law it was ak. that if any militia-man he ſhall 
have been accepted and enrolled as a ſubſtitute, hired man, or 
volunteer, before the paſſing of the act, or who ſhall have been 
choſen by lot, whether before or after the paſſing of the a&, ſhall, 
when embodied, or called out into actual ſervice, and ordered ta 
march, leave a family unable to ſupport themſelves, the overſeers 
mall, by order of ſome one juſtice of the peace, pay, out of the 
poor's rates of ſuch pariſh, a. weekly allowance to ſuch family, ac- 
cording to the uſual and ordinaſy price of labour and huſbandry | 
there ; viz. for one child under the age of ten years the price of 
one day's labour ; for two children under 'the age aforeſaid the 
price of two days labour ; for three or four children under the age 
aforziaid the price of three days labour; for five or more children 
under the age aforeſaid the price of four days labour; and for the 
wife of ſuch militia man the price of one day's labour; but that 
the families of ſuch men only as ſhall be choſen by lot, and of the 
ſubſtitutes, hired men, and volunteers, already accepted and ene 
rolled, ſhall, after the paſſing of this act, receive any ſuch weekly 
allowance. For removing the grievance complained of in the 
above petition, it is enacted, that where treaſurers ſhall reimburſe 
to overſeers any money, in purſuance of this act, on account of the 
weekly allowance to the family of any militia-man ſerving in the | 
militia of any county or place other than that wherein ſuch family 
ſhall dwell, they are to tranſmit an account thereof, ſigned by ſome 
juſtice for the place where ſuch family ſhall dwell, to the treaſurer 
of the county, &c. in the militia whereof ſuch militia-man' ſhall - 
ſerve, who is thereupon to pay him the ſums fo reimburſed to ſuch _ 
overſeers, and the ſame to be allowed in his accounts, | 
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afterwards be enrolled into ſuch regiment e or com- 
pany whilſt in actual ſervice; that no man ſhould 
be entitled to his clothes for his own uſe until he 
ſnould have ſerved three years, if unembodied, or 
one year, if embodied, after the delivery of the 
clothes; and that the full pay of the militia ſnould 
commence from the date of his Majeſty's warrant 
for drawing them out. The. difficulties which 


theſe ſucceſſive regulations were made to obvaate, 


will be amply recompenſed by the good effects of 
a national militia, provided it be employed in a 
national way, and for national purpoſes : but if the 
militia are embodied, and the different regiments 
that compoſe it are marched from the reſpective 
counties to which they belong; if the men are 


detained for any length of time in actual ſervice, 


at a diſtance from their families, when they might 
be employed at home in works of induſtry, for 
the ſupport of their natural dependents, the militia 
becomes no other than an addition to, or aug- 
mentation of, a ſtanding army, inliſted for the term 
of three years. The labour of the men is loſt to 
the community; they contract the idle habits and 
diſſolute manners of the other troops; their fami- 
lies are left as incumbrances on the community, 


and the charge of their ſubſiſtence is, at leaſt, as 


heavy as that of maintaining an equal number of 


regular forces. It would not, we apprehend, be 


very eaſy to account for the Government's. order- 
ing the regiments of militia to march from their 


reſpective counties, and to do duty for a conſider- 


able length of time at a great diſtance from their 
on homes, unleſs we ſuppoſe this meaſure was 


taken to create in the people a diſguſt to the i inſti- 


tution 
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nation. We may add, that ſome of the inconve- 


niences attending a militia will never be totally 


removed, while the perſons drawn by lot for that 
ſervice are at liberty to hire ſubſtitutes; for it can- 


not be ſuppoſed that men of ſubſtance will incur 
the danger, fatigue, and damage of ſerving in 
perſon, while they can hire among the loweſt claſs 
of people mercenaries of deſperate fortune and 


abandoned morals, who will greedily ſeize the 


opportunity of being paid for renouncing that 
labour, by which they were before obliged to 
maintain themſelves and their family connection: 


it would, therefore, deſerve the conſideration of 


the legiſlature, whether the privilege of hiring 
* ſubſtitutes ſhould not be limited to certain claſſes 
of men, who are either raiſed by their rank in life 


above the neceſſity of ſerving in perſon, or engaged 


in ſuch occupations as cannot be intermitted with- 


out prejudice to the commonwealth. It muſt be 


allowed, that the regulation in this new act, by 
which the families of ſubſtitutes are deprived of 


any relief from the panth, will not only diminiſh 


the burthen of the poor's rates; but alſo, by raiſ- 

ing the price of mercenaries, oblige a greater 
number of the better fort to ſerve in perſon. 
Without all doubt, the fewer ſubſtitutes that are 
employed, the more dependence may be placed 


upon the militia in the preſervation of our rights 


and privileges, and the more will the number of 
the diſciplined men be increaſed, becauſe, at the 
expiration of every three years, the lot-men muſt _ 


be changed, and new militia-men choſen ; but the 
ſubſtitutes 
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in the ſervice, provided they can find lot- men to r 
hire them at every rotation. The reader will for- 1759. 
give our being ſo circumſtantial upon the regula- | 
tions of an inſtiturion, which we cannot help 
regarding with a kind of enthuſiaſtick affection. 
 $ LIII. In the latter end of November, 'the 
Houſe of Commons received a petition from ſeve- 
ral noblemen, gentlemen, and others, inhabitants 
of Eaſt-Greenwich, and places adjacent, in Kent, 
repreſenting, that in the ſaid pariſh, within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the town diſtinguiſhed by a royal 
palace, and royal hoſpital for ſeamen, there was 
a magazine, containing great quantities of gun- 
powder, frequently to che amount of ſix thouſand 
barrels: that, beſides the great danger which muſt 
attend all places of that kind, the ſaid magazine 
ſtood in an open field, unencloſed by any fortifi- 
cation or defence whatfoever, conſequently ex- 
poſed to treachery and every other accident. 

They alledged, that if, through treachery, light- 
ning, or any other accident, this magazine ſhould 
take fire, not only their lives and properties, but 
the palace and hoſpital, the King's yards and ſtores 
at Deptford and Woolwich, the banks and navi- 
gation of the Thames, with the ſhips failing and 
at anchor in that river, would be inevitably de- 
ſtroyed, and inconceivable damage would accrue 
to the cities of London and Weſtminſter. They, 
' moreover, obſerved that the magazine was then in 
a dangerous condition, ſupported on all ſides by 
props that were decayed at the foundation; that, 
in caſe it ſhould fall, the powder would, in all 
probability, take fire, and ra the dreadful 
calamiries 
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calamities above recited : they, therefore, prayed 


that the magazine might be removed to ſome 
more convenient place, where any accident would 
not be attended with ſuch diſmal conſequences. 
The ſubject of this remonſtrance was ſo prefling 
and important, that a committee was immediately 
appointed to take the affair into conſideration, and 


procure an eſtimate for purchaſing lands, and 


erecting a powder- magazine, at Purfleet, in Eſſex, 
near the banks of the river, together with a guard- 
houſe, barracks, and all other neceſſary conveni- 
ences. While the report of the committee lay 
upon the table for the peruſal of the members, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, by his Majeſty's 
command, acquainted the Houſe, that the King, 
having been informed of the ſubject matter of the 
petition, recommended it to the conſideration of 
the Commons. Leave was immediately given to 
prepare a bill, founded on the reſolutions of: the 
committee; which, having been duely conſidered, 
altered, and amended, paſſed through both Houſes 
to the foot of the throne, where it obtained the 
royal ſanction. The magazine was accordingly 
removed to Purfleet, an inconſiderable and ſoli- 
tary village, where there will be little danger of 
accident, and where no great damage would attend 
an exploſion: but, in order to render this poſſi- 


ble exploſion ſtill leſs dangerous, it would be 


neceſſary to form the magazine of ſmall diſtinct 
apartments, totally independent of each other, 
that, in caſe one ſhould be accidentally blown up, 
the reſt might ſtand unaffected. The ſame plan 
ought to be adopted in the conſtruction of all 
combuſtible ſtores ſubject to conflagration. The 

| marine 
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_ Houſes without oppoligon, and received the royal 1759. 
aſſent. | 

LIV. T 5 next affair has epd the * 

5 liberation of the Commons, was a meaſure rela- 
ting to the internal œconomy of the metropolis. 
The Sheriffs of London delivered a petition from 

the Lord- Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, in 
Common: council aſſembled, repreſenting, that ſe- 
veral ſtreets, lanes, and paſſages within the city of 
London, and liberties thereof, were too narrow 
and incommodious for the paſſing and repaſſing 
as well of foot paſſengers as of coaches, carts, and 
other carriages, to the prejudice -and inconveni- 
ence of the owners and inhabitants of houſes, and 
to the great hindrance of buſineſs, trade, and com- 
merce. They alledged, that theſe defects might 
be remedied, and ſeveral new ſtreets opened within 
the ſaid city and liberties, to the great eaſe, ſafety, 
and convenience of paſſengers, as well as to the 
advantage of the publick in general, if they, the 
petitioners, were .enabled to widen and enlarge 
the narrow ſtreets; lanes, and paſſages, to open 
and lay out ſuch new -ſtreets and ways, and to 
purchaſe the ſeveral houſes, buildings, and grounds, 
which might be neceſſary for theſe purpoſes. 
They took notice, that there were ſeveral houſes 
within the city and liberties, partly erected over 
the ground of other proprietors; and others, of 
which the ſeveral floors or apartments belonged to 
different perſons; ſo that difficulties and diſputes 
frequently aroſe amongſt the ſaid ſeveral owners 


and proprietors, about pulling dowa or re-build- 
ing 
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ing the party- walls and premiſes; that ſuch re- 
building was often prevented or delayed, to the 
great injury and inconvenience of thoſe owners 


who were deſirous to rebuild ; that it would, there- - 


fore, be of publick benefit, and frequently prevent 


the ſpreading of the fatal effects of fire, if ſome 


proviſion were made by law, as well for determin- 
ing ſuch diſputes in a ſummary way, as for explain- 
ing and amending the laws then in being relating 
to the building of party-walls. They, therefore, 


prayed that leave might be given to bring in a bill 


for enabling the petitioners to widen and enlarge 
the ſeveral ſtreets, lanes, and paſſages, and to open 
new ſtreets and ways to be therein limited and 


preſcribed; as well as for determining, in a ſum- 


mary way, all diſputes ariſing about the re- build- 
ing of houſes or tenements within the ſaid city 
and liberties, wherein ſeveral perſons have an in- 
termixed property; and for explaining and amend- 
ing the laws in being relating to theſe particulars. 
A committee being appointed to examine the 
matter of this petition, agreed to a report, upon 


which leave was given to prepare a bill, and 
this was brought in accordingly. Next day a 
great number of citizens repreſented, in another 


petition, that the pavement of the city and liber- 
ties was often damaged, by being broken up for 
the purpoſes of amending or new laying water⸗ 
pipes belonging to the proprietors of water-works ; 


and praying that proviſion might be made in the 


bill then depending, to compel thoſe proprietors. 
to make good any damage that ſhould be done 


to the pavement by the teaking or burſting of the 
Vater-pipes, or opening the pavement for altera- 
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ations. In conſequence of this repreſentation, 
ſome amendments were made in the bill, which 
paſſed through both Houſes, and was enacted into 
a law, under the title of An act for widening 
ce certain ſtreets, lanes, and paſſages, within the 
« city of London and liberties thereof; and for 
c opening certain new ſtreets and ways within the 
c ſame, and for other purpoſes therein men- 
© tioned *. 

- 4 EV, The inhabitants of Weſtminſter had long 
laboured under the want of a fiſh market, and 
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_ complained that the price of this ſpecies of provi- 


ſion was kept up at an exorbitant rate by the frau- 
dulent combination of a few dealers, who en- 
groſſed the whole market at Billingſgate, and de- 


The openings to be made, and the paſſages to be improved and 
enlarged, were aſcertained by two ſchedules, annexed to the act. 


With reſpect to the houſes, buildings, and grounds to be pureha- 


| ſed, the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city, in common- 
council aſſembled, or a committee appointed by them, were em- 
powered to fix the price by agreement with the reſpective proprie- 


tors, er otherwiſe by a jury, in the uſual manner. With regard 


to party-walls, the act ordains, that the proprietor of either adjoin= 
Ing houſe may compel the proprietor of the other to agree to its 
being pulled down and rebuilt, and to pay a-moiety of the expence, 


even though it ſhould not be neceſſary to pull down or rebuild 


either of their houſes: that all party walls ſhall be at leaſt two 
bricks and a half in thickneſs in the cellar, and two bricks thick 


upwards, to the top of the garret-floor. It enacts, that if any de- 


cayed houſe belongs to ſeveral proprietors, any one of them, who 
is deſirous to rebnild, may oblige the others to concur, and join 
with him in the expence, or purchaſe their ſhares at a price to be 
fixed by a jury. If any houſe ſhould hereafter be preſented by any 
inqueſt, or grand jury, in London, as being in a ruinous condi. 
tion, the court of mayor and alderinen is, by this act, empowered 
to pull it down at the expence of the. ground-landlord. As to 
damaged pavements, not ſufficiently repaired by the proprietors of 
the water-works, any juſtice of the peace in London is veſted with 
power, upon their refuſing or delaying to, make it good, to cauſe 
it to be effectually relayed-with good materials at their expence. 


Vol. V. | 0 - ſtroyed 
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the value of thoſe that remained. An act of Par- 
hament had paſſed in the twenty-ſecond year of his 
preſent Majeſty's reign, for eſtabliſhing a free 

market for the fale of fiſh in Weſtminſter ; and, 
feven years after that period, it was found neceſ- 


fary to procure a ſecond, for explaining and arnend- 
ing the firſt : but neither effectually anſwered the 


purpoſes of the legiſlature. In the month of Janu- 


ary, of the preſent ſeſſion, the Houſe took into 
conſideration a petition of the ſeveral fiſhermen 
trading to Billingſgate-market, repreſenting the 
hardſhip to which they were expoſed by the ſaid 
Acts; particularly forfeitures of veſſels and cargoes, 
incurred by the negligence of ſervants, who had 
omitted to make the particular entries which the 


two acts preſcribed. This petition being exa- 


mined by a committee, and the report being 
made, leave was given to bring in a new bill, 


which ſhould contain effectual proviſions for the 
better ſupplying the cities of London and Weft- 


minſter with fiſh, and for preventing the abuſes of 


the fiſhmongers. It was intituled, A bill to 


repeal ſo much of an act paſſed in the twenty- 
_ ninth of George II. concerning a free market for 


fiſh at Weſtminſter, as requires fiſhermen to enter 
their fiſhing veſſels at the office of the ſearcher of 


the Cuſtoms at Graveſend, and to regulate the 
ſale of fiſh at the firſt hand in the fiſh-markets in 
London and Weſtminſter ; and to prevent ſaleſ- 
men of fiſh buying fiſh to ſell again on their own 


account; and to allow bret and turbot, brill and 
pearl, although under the reſpective dimenſions 


mentioned in a former act, to be imported and 


ſold; 
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any ſpawn, brood, or fry of fiſh, unſizeable fiſh, Nik..." 


or fiſh out of ſeaſon, or ſmelts under the ſize of 


five inches, and for other purpoſes.” Though 


this and the former bill, relating to the ſtreets and 
houſes of London, are inſtances that evince the 
care and attention of the legiſlature, even to mi- 
nute particulars of the internal czconomy of the 
kingdom, we can hardly conſider them as objects 


of ſuch dignity and importance as to demand the 


deliberations of the Parliament, but think they 
naturally fall within the cognizance of the muni- 
cipal magiſtracy. After all, perhaps the moſt 
effectual method for ſupplying Weſtminſter with 
plenty of fiſh, at reaſonable rates, would be to 
execute with rigour the laws already enacted 
againſt foreſtalling and regrating ; an expedient 
that would ſoon diſſolve all monopolies and com- 

binations among the traders ; to increaſe the num- 
ber of markets in London and Weſtminſter; and 
to eſtabliſh two general markets at the Nore, one 
on each ſide of the river, where the fiſhing veſſels 
might unload their cargoes, and return- to ſea 
without delay, A number of light boats might 


be employed to convey freſh fiſh from theſe marts 


to London and Weſtminſter, where all the diffe- 


rent fiſh markets might be plentifully ſupplied at 


a reaſonable expence ; for it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that while the freſh fiſh are brought vp the river 
in the fiſhing ſmacks themſelves, which can hardly 
fave the tides, to Billingſgate, they will ever dream 


of carrying their cargoes above bridge; or that the 


price of fiſh can be conſiderably lowered, while 
the fiſhing veſſels loſe ſo much time in running 
up to Graveſend or 3 
| | k 
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$ LVI. The annual committee being ap- 
pointed to enquire what laws were expired, or near 
expiring, agreed to certain reſolutions; upon which 
a bill was prepared, and obtained the Royal Aſſent, 
importing a continuation of ſeveral laws, namely, 


the ſeveral clauſes mentioned of the acts in the 


fifth and eighth of George I. againſt the clan- 
deftine running of uncuſtomed goods, except the 
clauſes relating to quarantine; the act paſſed in 
the third of George II. relating to the carrying 
rice from Carolina; the act in the ſeventh of the 
fame reign, relating to cochineal and indigo; and 
that of- the twelfth of George II. fo far as it 
related to the importation of printed books. 
There was alſo a law enacted, to continue to the 
twenty-ninth day of September, in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- ſeven, an act 
paſſed in the twelfth year of Queen Anne, for en- 
couraging the making of ſail-cloth, by a duty of 
one penny per ell laid upon all foreign made ſails 
and ſail- cloth imported, and a bounty in the fame 
proportion granted upon all home-made ſail- cloth 
and canvas fit for, or made into fails, and ex- 
ported; ; another act was paſſed, for continuing 
certain laws relating to the additional number of 
one hundred hackney coaches and chairs, which 
law was rendered perpetual. The next law we 
ſhall mention was intended to be one of the moſt 
important that ever fell under the cognizance of 
the legiſlature: it was a law that affected the free- 
dom, dignity, and independency of Parliaments. | 
By an act paſſed 1 in the ninth year of the reign of 

een Anne it was provided, that no perſon ſhould | 


be choſen a member of Parliament who did not 
: poſſeſs | 
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poſſeſs in England or Wales an eſtate, freehold or CH AP. 


copyhold, for life, according to the following qua- 
lifications: for every knight of a ſhire ſix hundred 
pounds per annum, over and above what will 
ſatisfy all incumbrances ; and three hundred pounds 
per annum for every citizen, burgeſs, and baron 
of the cinque-ports. It was alſo decreed, that the 
return of any perſon not thus qualified ſhould be 
void; and that every candidate ſhould, at the 
reaſonable requeſt of any other candidate at the 
time of election, or of two or more perſons who 


: had a right to vote, take an oath preſcribed to 


eſtabliſh his qualifications. This reſtraint was by 
no means effectual. So many oaths of different 
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kinds had been preſcribed ſince the Revolution, 


that they began to loſe the effect they were in- 
tended to have on the minds of men; and, in par- 
ticular, political perjury grew ſo common, that it 
was no longer conſidered as a crime. Subterfuges 
were diſcovered, by means of which this law re- 
lating to the qualification of candidates was effec- 

tually eluded. Thoſe who were not actually poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch eſtates procured temporary con- 


veyances from their friends and patrons, on con- 


dition of their being reſtored and cancelled after 
the election. By this ſeandalous fraud the inten- 
tion of the Legiſlature was fruſtrated, the dignity 
of Parliament proſtituted, the example of perjury 


and corruption extended, and the vengeance of 


Heaven ſet at defiance. Through this infamous 
channel the miniſtry had it in their power to thruſt 
into Parliament a ſet of venal beggars, who, as 
they depended upon their bounty, would always be 
obſequious to their will, and vote according to 

| | Q 3 direction, 
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3 o 0 K direction, without the leaſt regard to the dictates 
of conſcience, or to the advantage of their coun- 
1759 try, The miſchiefs attending ſuch a vile colluſion, 

and in particular the undue influence which the 
crown muſt have acquired from the practice, were 
either felt or apprehended by ſome honeſt patriots, 
who, after divers unſucceſsful efforts, at length pre- 
ſented to the Houſe a bill, importing that every ” 
perſon who ſhall be elected a member of the Houſe | 
of Commons ſhall, before he preſumes to take 
his ſeat, deliver to the clerk of the Houſe, at the 
table, while the Commons are ſitting, and the 
Speaker in the chair, a paper or ſchedule, ſigned 
by himſelf, containing a rental or particular of the 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, whereby he 
makes out his qualification, ſpecifying the nature 
of his eſtate, whether meſſuage, land, rent, tythe, 
or what elſe; and if ſuch eſtate conſiſts of meſ- 
ſuages, lands, or tythes, then ſpecifying in whoſe 
occupation they are; and if in rent, then ſpecify- _ 
ing the names of the owners or poſſeſſors of the 
lands and tenements out of which ſuch rent is 
jſſuing, and alſo ſpecifying the pariſh, townſhip, 
or precinct and county, in which the faid eſtate 
lies, and the value thereof ; and every ſuch perſon 
| ſhall, at the ſame time, alſo take and ſubſcribe the 
following oath, to be fairly written at the bottom 
of the paper or ſchedule : I, A. B. do ſwear that 
ce the above is a true rental: and that I truely, 
ce and Bond fide, have ſuch an eſtate in law or equi- 
ce ty, to and for my own uſe and benefit, of and in 
cc the lands, tenements, or hereditaments above 
te deſcribed, over and above what will ſatisfy. and 
42 clear all incumbrances chat may affect the ſame; 
e and 


G£,0-2 G8... 


« qualify me to be a member of this Houſe. So 
te help me God!” It was provided that the ſaid 
paper or ſchedule, with the oath aforeſaid, ſhould 
be carefully kept by the clerk, to be inſpected by 
the members of the Houſe of Commons, without 
fee or reward: that if any perſon, elected to ſerve 
in any future Parliament, ſhould preſume to fit or 
vote as a member of the Houſe of Commons 
before he had delivered in ſuch a paper or ſche- 
dule, and taken the oath aforeſaid, or ſhould not 


be qualified according to the true intent or mean- 


ing of this act, his election ſhould be void; and 
every perſon ſo ſitting and voting ſhould forfeit a 


certain ſum, to be recovered by ſuch perſon as 


ſhould ſue for the ſame by action of debt, bill, 
plaint, or information, whereon no eſſoign, privi- 


lege, protection, or wager of law ſhould be al- 


lowed, and only one imparlance : that if any per- 
ſon ſhould have delivered in, and ſworn to, his 
qualification as aforeſaid, and taken his ſeat in the 
Houſe of Commons, yet at any time after ſhould, 
during the continuance of ſuch Parliament, ſell, 
diſpoſe of, alien, or any otherwiſe incumber the 
eſtate, or any part thereof compriſed in the ſche- 
dule, fo as to leſſen or reduce the ſame under the 
value of the qualification by law directed, every ſuch 
perſon, under a certain penalty, muſt deliver in a 
new, or further qualification, according to the true 
intent and meaning of this act, and ſwear to the 
ſame, in manner before directed, before he ſhould 
again preſume to ſit or vote as a member of the 
| Houſe of Commons; that in caſe any action, ſuit, 
| 0 4 or 


We 
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B ger information ſhould be brought, in purſuance of 
dis act, againſt any member of the Houſe of 


1759+ 


influence of the crown, the general corruptibility 


Commons, the clerk of the Houſe ſhall, upon 
demand, forthwith deliver a true and atteſted copy 
of the paper or ſchedule ſo delivered in to him as 
aforeſaid by ſuch member to the plaintiff or pro- 
ſecutor, or his attorney or agent, paying a certain 
ſum for the ſame; which being proved a true 
copy, ſhall be admitted to be given in evidence 
upon the trial of any iſſue in any ſuch action. 
Provided always, that nothing contained in this 
act ſhall extend to the eldeſt ſon or heir-apparent 


of any Peer or Lord of Parliament, or of any per- 


fon qualified to ſerve as knight of the ſhire, or to 


the members for either of the uniyerſities in that 
part of Great-Britain called England, or to the 


members for that part of Great-Britain called 
Scotland. Such was the ſubſtance of the bjll, as 
originally preſented to the Houſe of Commons; 
but it was altered in ſuch a manner, as, we are 
afraid, will fail in anſwering the ſalutary purpoſes 
for which it was intended by thoſe who brought it 
into the Houſe. Notwithſtanding the proviſions 


made in the act as it now ſtands, any miniſter or 


patron may ſtill introduce his penſioners, clerks, 


and creatures into the Houſe, by means of the 


old method of temporary conveyance, though the 
farce muſt now be kept up until the member ſhall 


have delivered in his ſchedule, taken his oath, and 


his ſeat in Parliament; then he may deliver up the 
conveyance, or execute a re-conveyance, without 
running any riſk of loſing his ſeat, or of being 
puniſhed for his fraud and perjury. The extenſive 


of 
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of individuals, and the obſtacles ſo induſtriouſly - 
thrown in the way of every ſcheme contrived to 
vindicate the independency of Parliaments, muſt 
have produced very mortifying reflexions in the 
breaſt of every Briton warmed with the genuine 
love of his country. He muſt have perceived that 
all the bulwarks of the conſtitution were little bet- 
ter than buttreſſes of ice, which would infallibly 
thaw before the heat of miniſterial influence, when 
artfully concentrated ; that either a miniſter's pro- 
feſſions of patriotiſm were inſincere, or his credit 
inſufficient to effect any eſſential alterarion in the 
unpopular meaſures of government; and that, 
after all, the liberties of the nation could never be 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, as by the power, generoſity, 
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and virtue of a patriot King. This inference could 


not fail to awaken the remembrance of that amiable 


Prince, whom fate untimely ſnatched from the 


eager hopes and warm affection of a whole nation, 
before he had it in his Power to manifeſt and eſta- 
bliſh his favourite maxim, That a Monarch's glory 
was inſeparably connected with the happineſs of his 


ople “. 
Pe $ LVII. 


* The following declaration made to the chiefs of the oppoſi. 
tion will render the memory of the late Prince of Wales Gear to 


lateſt poſterity : 

HIS Royal Highneſs has authoriſed Lord T. and Sir F. D. to 
give the moſt poſitive aſſurances to the gentlemen in the oppoſition, 
of his upright intentions; that he is thoroughly convinced of the 
diſtreſſes and calamities that have befallen, and every day are more 
likely to befall, this country ; and therefore invites all well wiſhers 


to this country and its conſtitution to coaleſce and unite with him, 


and upon the following principle only : 
- = Royal Highneſs promiſes, and will declare it openly, that it 
is his intention totally to aboliſh any diſtinctions for the future of 
| Parties; and as far as lies in his power, and as ſoon as it does * 
; e i tow ” Ned 25 18 
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$ LVII. On the firſt day of F ebruary, a motion 
was made, and leave given, to bring in a bill for 
enabling his Majeſty to make leaſes and copies of 
offices, lands, and hereditaments, parcel of his 
duchy of Cornyall, or annexed to the ſame ; ac- 
cordingly, it paſſed through both Houſes without 
oppolition, and enacted, that all leaſes and grants 
made, or to be made, by his Majeſty, within 
ſeven years next enſuing, in, or annexed to, the 
ſaid duchy, under the limitations therein men- 
tioned, 


bis power, to take away for ever all proſeription from any ſet of 
men whatever who are friends to the conſtitution : and, therefore, 
will promote for the preſent, and when it is in his * will im- 
mediately grant, 

Firſt, A bill to empower all gentlemen to act as juſtices of peace 
paying ö for 300. per e in any county where he in- 
tends to ſerve. | 

Secondly, His Royal Highneſs promiſes, in like manner, to ſup- 


port, and forthwith grant, whenever he ſhall have it in his power, 


a bill to create and eſtabliſh a numerous and effe&tual militia 
throughout the kingdom. 


Thirdly, His Royal Highneſs lin! in like manner, to pro- 
mote and ſupport, and likewiſe grant, when it is in his power, a 
bill to exclude all military officers in the land- ſervice, under the 
degree of colonels of regiments, and in the ſea-ſervice, under the 
degree of rear-admirals, from fitting in the Houſe of Commons. 


Fourthly, His Royal Highneſs promiſes that he will, when in his 
power, grant enquiries into the great number of abuſes in offices, 


and does not doubt of the aſſiſtance of all honeſt men, to enable him 


to correct the ſame for the future. 


Fifthly, His Royal Highneſs promiſes, and will openly declare, 
that he will make no agreement with, or join in the ſupport of any 
adminiſtration whateyer, without previouſly obtaining the above- 
mentioned points in behalf of the people, and for the ſake of 
good government. Upon theſe conditions, and theſe conditions 
only, his Royal Highneſs thinks he has a right not to doubt 


of having a moſt cordial ſupport from all thoſe good men who 


mean their country and this conſtitution well, and that they will 
become his and his family's friends, and unite with him to pro- 


mote the good government of this country; and that they will fol- | 


low 
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tioned, ſhould be good and effectual in law againſt 
his Majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, and againſt 
all other perſons that ſhould hereafter inherit the 
ſaid duchy, either by act of Parliament, or any 
limitation whatſoever. This act appears the more 
extraordinary, as the Prince of Wales, who has 
a ſort of right by preſcription to the duchy of 
Cornwall, was then of age, and might have been 
put in poſſeſſion of it by the paſſing of a patent. 
The Houſe having peruſed an account of the pro- 
duce of the fund eſtabliſhed for paying annuities 

granted 


low him, upon theſe ſacl both in cqurt, and out of court, 
and if he ſhould live to form an adminiſtration, it ſhould be com- 
poſed, without diſtinction, of men of dignity, knowledge, and pro- 


bity. His Royal Highneſs further promiſes to accept of no more, 


If offered to him, than doo, oool. for his civil-liſt, by way of rent- 


charge. 
Anſeuer to the Seite propoſal. 


THE lords and gentlemen to whom a paper has been communi- 
cated, containing his Royal Highneſs the Prince's gracious inten- 
tions upon ſeveral weighty and important points, of the greateſt 


conſequence to the honour and intereſt of his Majeſty's government, 


and abſolutely neceſſary for the reſtoring and perpetuating the true 
uſe and deſign of Parliament, the purity of our excellent conſtitu- 
tion, and the happineſs and welfare of the whole nation, do therein 
with the greateſt ſatisfaction obſerve, and moſt gratefully acknow- 
ledge, the uprightneſs and generoſity of his Royal Highneſs's no- 
ble ſentiments and reſolutions. And, therefore, beg leave to re- 
turn their moſt dutiful and humble thanks for the ſame; and to 
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aſſure his Royal Highneſs that they will conſtantly and ſteadily uſe 


their utmoſt endeavours to ſupport thoſe his wiſe and ſalutary pur- 
poſes, that the throne may be ſtrengthened, religion and morality 
encouraged, faction and corruption deſtroyed, the purity and eſ- 
ſence of Parliament reſtored, and the happineſs and welfare of our 
conſtitution preſerved. 
When the above anſwer was returned to the Prince, EAR were 
preſent, | 
Me Duke of B.- De Earl of 0 he Earl of 8.—The Earl 
of T.—The Earl of V. - He Earl of S. - Lord F. Lord W.—Sir 
Mat. Wil. Wynne. —Sir John H. C. ir Walter B.=Sir Robert G. 
Mr, F. — Mr. P. Mr. C. | | 
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fifty-nine, with the charge on that fund on the 
fifth day of January, in the ſucceeding year, it ap- 
peared that there had been a conſiderable defici- 
ency in the ſaid fund on the fifth day of July pre- 
ceding, and this had been made good out of the 
finking fund, by a reſolution of the ſeventh of Fe- 
bruary, already particulariſed. They, therefore, 
inſtructed the committee of Ways and Means to 


conſider ſo much of the annuity and lottery act 


paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion as related to the 


three per centum annuities, amounting to the ſum 


of ſeven millions five hundred and ninety thou- 
ſand pounds, granted in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty- nine; and alſo to conſider 
ſo much of the ſaid act as related to the ſubſidy of 


poundage upon certain goods and merchandiſe to 
be imported into this kingdom, and the additional 
inland duty on coffee and chocolate. The com- 


mittee having taken theſe points into deliberation, 
agreed to the two reſolutious we have already men- 
tioned with reſpect to the conſolidation, and a bill 


was brought in for adding thoſe annuities granted 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
nine to the joint ſtock of three per centum annui- 
ties conſolidated by the acts of the twenty- fifth, 


twenty- eighth, twenty- ninth, and thirty-ſecond 


years of his Majeſty's reign; and for ſeveral duties 
therein mentioned, to the ſinking- fund. The 


committee was afterwards empowered to receive 
a clauſe for cancelling ſuch lottery tickets as were 
made forth in purſuance of an act paſſed in the 


thirtieth year of his Majeſty's reign, and were not 
then diſpoſed of: a clauſe for this purpoſe was ac- 


5 x cordingly | 
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cordingly added to the bill, which paſſed through 
both Houſes without oppoſition, and received the 
royal aſſent at the end of the ſeſſion. 


$ LVIII. On the twenty-ninth day of April, 


Lord North preſented to the Houſe a bill for en- 
couraging the exportation of rum and ſpirits of the 
growth, produce, and manufacture of the Britiſh 
ſugar plantations from Great-Britain, and of Bri- 
tiſn ſpirits made from melaſſes; a bill which in a 
little time acquired the ſanction of the royal aſſent. 


Towards the end of April, Admiral Townſhend | 


preſented a bill for the more effectual ſecuring the 
payment of ſuch prize and bounty monies as were 


appropriated to the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital by 


an act paſſed in the twenty-ninth year of his Ma- 
jeſty's reign. As by that law no time was limited, 
or particular method preſcribed for giving notifica- 
tions of the day appointed for the payment of the 
ſhares of the prizes and bounty money: and many 
agents had neglected to ſpecify in the notification 
| given in the London Gazette for payment of ſhares 
of prizes condemned in the courts of Admiralty i in 
Great- Britain, the particular day or time when 
ſuch payments were to commence, whereby it was 


rendered difficult, if not impoſſible, to aſcertain 


the time when the hoſpital at Greenwich became 
entitled to the unclaimed/ſhares, of conſequence 
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could not enjoy the enefit of the act: the bill 


now prepared imported, that from and after the 


firſt day of September in the preſent year, all noti- 


fications of the payment of the ſhares of prizes 
taken by any of his Majeſty's ſhips of war, and 
condemned in Great-Britain, and from and after 
the firſt day of F * in the year one thouſand 

| ; ſeyen 
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the payment of the ſhares and prizes taken and 
condemned in any other of his Majeſty's domi- 
nions in Europe, or in any of the Britiſh planta- 
tions in America; and from and after the twenty- 
fifth day of December, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixty- one, all notifications of 
the payment of the ſhares of prizes taken and con- 
dey-ned in any other of his Majeſty's dominions, 
ſhall be reſpectively given and publiſhed in the fol- 

lowing manner; if the prize be condemned in any 
court of Admiralty in Great-Britain, ſuch notifi- 


ration, under the Agent's hand, ſhall be publiſhed 


in the London Gazette ; and if condemned in any 
court of Admiralty in any other of his Majeſty's 
dominions, ſuch notification ſhall be publiſhed in 
like manner in the Gazette, or other news-paper 


of publick authority, of the iſland or place where 
the prize is condemned; and if there ſhall he no 
Gazette, or ſuch news-paper, publiſhed there, 
then in ſome or one of the publick news-papers of 
the place; and ſuch agents ſhall deliver to the col- 
lector, cuſtomer, or ſearcher, or his lawful deputy, 


and if there ſhall be no ſuch officer, then to the 


principal officer, or officers of the place where the 
prize is condemned, or to the lawful deputy of 


fuch principal officer, two of the Gazettes or other 
news- papers in which ſuch notifications are in- 


ſerted; and if there ſhall not be any publick news- 


papers in any ſuch iſland or place, the agent ſhall 


give two ſuch notifications in writing, under his 


hand; and every ſuch collector, or other officer 
as aforeſaid, ſhall ſubſcribe his name on both the 


ſaid Gazettes, — or written notifica- 
| 4+ | tions, 
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tions, and, by = firſt ſhip which ſhall fail from e A P. 
thence to any port of Great-Britain, ſhall tranſmit ——— 


to the treaſure or deputy treaſurers of the ſaid 
royal hoſpital one of the ſaid notifications, with 
his name ſo ſubſcribed, to be there regiſtered, and 
ſhall faithfully preſerve and keep the other, with 
his name thereon ſubſcribed, in his own cuſtody ; 
and in every notification as aforeſaid the agent ſhall 


ſpecify his place of abode, and the preciſe day of 


the month and year appointed for the payment of 


the reſpective ſhares to the captors; and all noti- 


fications with reſpe& to prizes condemned in 
Great-Britain ſhall be publiſhed in the London 
Gazette three days at leaſt before any ſhare of ſuch 
prize ſhall be paid; and with reſpect to prizes con- 
demned in any other part of his Majeſty's domi- 
nions, ſuch notifications ſhall be delivered to the 
ſaid collector, or other officers as aforeſaid, three 
days at leaſt before any ſhare of ſuch prizes ſhall 
be paid. It was likewiſe enacted, that the agents 
for the diſtribution of bounty-bills ſhould inſert, 
and publiſh under their hands, in the London Ga- 
zette, three days at leaſt before payment, publick 
notifications of the day and year appointed for ſuch 
payment, and alſo inſert therein their reſpe&ive 
places of abode. The bill, even as it now ſtands, 
is liable to ſeveral objections. It may be danger- 
ous to leave the money of the unclaimed ſhares ſo 
long as three years in the hands of the agent, 
who, together with his ſecurities, may prove inſol- 
vent before the expiration of that term: then the 
time preſcribed to the failors within which their 
claim is limited appears to be too ſhort, when we 
conſider that they may Be ſo circumſtanced, turned 
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_over to another ſhip, and conveyed to a diftant 
part of the globe, that they ſhall have no opportu- 
nity to claim payment; and -ſhould three years 
elapſe before they could make application to the 


agent, they would find their bounty or prize mo- 


ney appropriated to the uſe of Greenwich-Hoſ- 


pital; nay, ſhould they die in the courſe. of the 
voyage, it would be loſt to their heirs and execu- 
tors, who, being Ignorant of their title, could not 
poſſibly claim within the time limited. 

$ LIX. A committee having beeen appointed 
to enquire into the original ſtandards of weights 


and meaſures in the kingdom of England, to con- 


fider the laws relating thereto, and to report their 


obſervations thereupon, together with their opinion 


of the moſt effectual means for aſcertaining and 


enforcing uniform and certain ſtandards of weights 
and meaſures, they prepared copies, models, pat- 
terns, and multiples, and preſented them to the 
Houſe : then they were locked up by the clerk of 


the Houſe; and Lord Carysfort preſented a bill, 


according to order, for enforcing uniformity of 
weights and meaſures to the ſtandards by law to be 


eſtabliſhed ; but this meaſure, which had been 


ſo long in dependence, was not yet fully diſcuſſed, 


and the ſtandards and weights were reſerved to 


another occaſion. A law was made for reviving 


and continuing ſo much of an act paſſed in the 
twenty-firſt year of his Majeſty's reign as relates to 


the more effectual trial and puniſhment of high- 
treaſon in the highlands of Scotland; and alſo for 
continuing two other acts paſſed in the nineteenth 
and twenty-firſt years of his Majeſty's reign, fo 
far as they relate to the more effectual diſarming 

the 
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the highlands of Scotland, and ſecuring the peace 
thereof ; and to allow further time for making 
affidavits of the execution of articles or contracts 
of clerks to Attornies or Sollicitors, and filing 
thereof. The King having been pleaſed to pardon 


George Keith, Earl Mariſchal of Scotland, who 


had been attainted for rebellion in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen, the Parlia- 
ment confirmed this indulgence, by paſſing an act 


to enable the ſaid George Keith, late Earl Mari- | 
ſchal, to ſue or entertain any action of ſuit, not- 


withſtanding his attainder, and to remove any diſ- 
ability in him, by reaſon of the ſaid attainder, to 
take or inherit any real or perſonal eſtate that might 
or ſhould thereafter deſcend or come to him, or 


which he was intitled to in reverſion or remainder 


before his attainder. This nobleman, univerſally 
reſpected for his probity and underſtanding, had 
been employed as Ambaſſador to the court of 
France by the King of Pruſſia, and was actually 
at this juncture in the ſervice of that monarch, who, 
in all probability, interceded with the King of 
England in his behalf. When his pardon had 


paſſed the ſeals, he repaired to London, and was 


preſented to his Majeſty, by whom he was very 
graciouſly received. 
LX. Theſe and a good number of other bills 


of leſs i importance, both private and publick, were 


paſſed into laws by commiſſion, on the twenty- 
| ſecond day of May, when the lord-keeper of the 
great ſeal cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both 
Houſes. He began with an aſſurance that his 
Majeſty looked back on their proceedings with en- 
tire ſatisfaction. He ſaid, the duty and affection 
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Book which they had expreſſed for the King's perſon and 


government, the zeal and unanimity they had 


2760 ſhowed in maintaining the true intereſt of their 


country, could only be equalled by what his Ma- 
jeſty had formerly experienced from his Parlia- 
ment. He told them it would have given his 


Majeſty the moſt ſenſible pleaſure, had he been 


able to aſſure them that his endeavours to promote 
a general peace had met with more ſuitable returns. 


He obſerved, that his Majeſty, in conjunction 


with his good brother and ally the King of Pruſſia, 
had choſen to give their enemies proofs of this 
equitable diſpoſition, in the midſt of a ſeries of 

glorious victories; an opportunity the moſt pro- 
per to take ſuch a ſtep with dignity, and to mani- 
feſt to all Europe the purity and moderation of his 
views. After ſuch a conduct, he ſaid, the King 
had the comfort to reflect that the further continu- 
ance of the calamities of war could not be imputed 


to him or his allies; that he truſted in the bleſſing 


of heaven upon the juſtice of his arms, and upon 
thoſe ample means which the zeal of the Parlia- 
ment in ſo good a cauſe had wiſely put into his 
hands, that his future ſucceſſes in carrying on the 
war would not fall ſhort of the paſt; and that, in 
the event, the publick tranquillity would be re- 
ſtored on ſolid and durable foundations. He ac- 


quainted them that his Majeſty had taken the moſt 


effectual care to augment the combined army in 
Germany: and at the ſame time to keep up ſuch 
a force, at home as might fruſtrate any attempts 
of the enemy to invade theſe kingdoms ; ſuch at- 
tempts as had hitherto ended only in their own 


confuſion. He took notice that the royal navy 
was 
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condition; and the ſignal victory obtained laſt 
winter over the French fleet on their own coaſts 


had given luſtre to his Majeſty's arms, freſh ſpirit | 


to his maritime forces, and reduced the naval 
ſtrength of France to a very low ebb. He gave 
them to underſtand that his Majeſty had diſpoſed 


his ſquadrons in ſuch a manner as might beſt con- 


duce to the annoyance of his enemies; to the de- 


fence of his own dominions, both in Europe and 
America; to the preſerving and purſuing his con- 

queſts, as well as to the protection of the trade 
of his ſubjects, which he had extremely at heart. 


He told the Commons, that nothing could relieve 


his Majeſty's royal mind, under the anxiety he felt 
for the burthens of his faithful ſubjects, but the 
publick- ſpirited chearfulneſs with which their 
Houſe had granted him ſuch large ſupplies, and 
his conviction that they were neceſſary for the ſe- 
eurity and eſſential intereſts of his kingdoms ; he, 
therefore, returned them his hearty thanks for theſe 
ſupplies, and aſſured them they ſhould be duely 
applied to the purpoſes for which they had been 
given. 
the continuance of that union and good harmony 
which he had obſerved with ſo much pleaſure, and 
from which he had derived ſuch important effects. 
He deſired they would ſtudy to promote theſe deſi- 
rable objects, to ſupport the King's government, 
and the good order of their reſpective counties, 
and conſult their own real happineſs and F 


Per ity. 


Finally, he recommended to both Houſes 
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S1. Remarkable detection of a murder by William An- 
drew Horne. S II. Popular clamour againſt Lord 
George Sackville. His addreſs to the publick. 
$ III. He demands a court-martial. IV. Sub- 
ance of the charge againſt him. & V. His defence. 
$ VI. Remarks on it. S VII. Sentence of the 
court-martial, & VIII. Earl Ferrers apprehended 
for murder. I IX. Tryed by the Houſe of Peers. 

S X. Convifted. I XI. Aud executed at Tyburn. 
S XII. //affmation of Mr. Matthews, by one 
Stirn, a Heſſian. XIII. New bridge begun at 
Black-friars. Conflagration in Portſmouth-yard. 
$ XIV. Number of Ships taken by the enemy. 
Progreſs of Monſ. Thurot. & XV. He makes a 
deſcent at Carrickfergus. & XVI. Is flain, and his 
ſhips taken, XVII. Exploit of Captain Kennedy. 
S$ XVIII. Remarkable adventure of five Iriſh ſea- 
men. I XIX. The Ramillies man of war wrecked 
upon the Bolthead. & XX. Treaty with the Che- 
rokees. ' Hoſtilities recommenced. & XXI. Their 
towns deſtroyed by Colonel Montgomery. & XXII. 
His expedition to the middle ſettlements. S XXIII. 
Fate of the garriſon at Fort Loudoun. & XXIV. 
Type Britiſh intereſt eſtabliſhed on the Ohio. & XXV. 
The French undertake the fiege of Quebeck. 
S XXVI. Defeat Brigadier Murray, and oblige | 
him to retire into the town. & XXVII. Quebec 
befieged. & XXVIII. The enemy's ſhipping de- 
ſtroyed. & XXIX. They abandon the ſiege. & XXX. 
General Amberſt reduces the French fort at the 
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Ne Royale. & XXXI. And takes Montreal. 
$ XXXII. French ſhips deſtroyed in the bay of 


 Chaleurs. Total reduction of Canada, & XXXIII. 


Demolition of Louiſbourg. & XXXIV. Inſurrec- 


tion of the negroes in Jamaica. & XXXV. Ac- 


tion at ſea off Hiſpaniola, & XXXVI. Gallant 
behaviour of the Captains Obrien and Taylor in 


the Leeward Wands. & XXXVII. Tranſafions 


in the Eaſt-Indies. XXXVIII. Achievements in 
the bay of Quiberun. & XXXIX. Admiral Rodney 
deſtroys ſome veſſels on the coaſt of France, & XL. 
| Preparations for a ſecret expedition, & XLI. 
Aſtronomers ſent to the Eaſt-Tudies. XLII. Earth- 
guakes in Syria. S XLIII. Viſe conduct of the 
Catholic King. & XLIV. A fairs of Portugal. 
XLV. Turkiſh ſhip of the line carried into Malta. 
S$ XLVI. Patriot ſchemes of the King of Denmark. 
$ XLVII. Memorial preſented by the Britiſh Am- 
baſſador to the States-General. S XLVIIL. State 
of the powers at war. S XLIX. Death of the 
Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. 5 L. Offers made by the 
neutral POWers, of a place for holding a congreſs. FI. 

S eirmiſbes in Weſtphalia during the winter. I LII. 

Exattions by the French in Weſtphalia. S LIL. 

Skirmiſh to the advantage of the allies at Vacha. 

$ LIV. Situation of the French armies. LV. 

Exploit of Colonel Luckner at Butzbach. S LVI. 

The French advance to Neuſtadt. 8 LVII. Here- 
ditary Prince of Brunſwick defeated at Corbach. 
S LVIII. But retrieves his honour, at Exdorf. 
S LIX. Vifory obtained by the allies at Warbourg. 
SLX. The Hereditary Prince beats up the quarters 
of the French at Zeirenberg, S LXI. Petty advan- 
tages on both fides, & LXII. The Hereditary 
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Prince marches to the Lower Rhine, S LXIII. 
Ts worſted at Campen. & LXIV. And repaſſes 
the Rhine. S LXV. Attempt of the enemy againſs 
hin, S LXVI. Advantage gained by M. de 
Stainville. S LVII. The allies and French go into 
ä ; 


$1. © Bp ſucceſſes of the laſt campaign had 

fluſhed the whole nation with the moſt 
elevated hope of future conqueſt, and the government 
was enabled to take every ſtep which appeared ne- 
ceſſary to realiſe that ſanguine expectation: but the 


war became every day more and more Germaniſed. 


Notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums that were 


raiſed for the expence of the current year; not- 


withſtanding the great number of land forces 
maintained in the ſervice, and the numerous fleets 
that filled the harbours of Great-Britain; we do 
not find that one freſh effort was made to improve 


the advantages ſhe had gained upon her own ele- 


ment, or for puſhing the war on national princi- 


ples: for the reduction of Canada was no more 
than the conſequence of the meaſures which had 
been taken in the preceding campaign. But, be- 
fore we record the progreſs of the war, it may be 
neceſſary to ſpecify ſome domeſtick occurrences, 
that for a little while engroſſed the publick atten- 


tion. In the month of December, in the preced- 


ing year, William Andrew Horne, a gentleman 
of ſome fortune in Derbyſhire, was executed at 
Nottingham, in the ſeventy-fourth year of his 
age, for the murder of an infant born of his ow] 


. ſiſter, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


twenty-four, On the third wy 2 iter the birth, 
this 


& © O 


arg 


this brutal ruffian thruſt the child into a linen bag, CH A re 


and, accompanied by his own brother on horſe- 


back, conveyed it to Anneſley, in Nottingham- 


ſhire, where it was next day found dead under a 
hay-ſtack. Though this cruel ruſtick knew how 
much he lay at the mercy of his brother, whom he 
had made privy to this affair, far from endea- 
vouring to engage his ſecreſy by offices of kindneſs 
and marks of affection, he treated him as an alien 
to his blood; not barely with indifference, but 
even with the moſt barbarous rigour. He not 
only defrauded him of his right, but exacted of 
him the loweſt menial ſervices; beheld him ſtarving 
in a cottage, while he lived himſelf in affluence; 
and refuſed to relieve with a morſel of charity the 
children of his own brother begging. at his gate. 
It was the reſentment of this pride and barbarity 
which, in all likelihood, firſt impelled the other 
to revenge. He pretended qualms of conſcience, 
and diſcloſed the tranſaction of the child to ſeveral 
individuals. As the brother was univerſally hated 
for the inſolence and brutality of his diſpoſition, 
information was given againſt him, and a reſolu- 
tion formed to bring him to condign puniſhment. 
Being informed of this deſign, he tampered with 
his brother, and deſired that he would retract, 
upon the trial, thg evidence he had given before 
the juſtices. Though the brother rejected this 
ſcheme of ſubornation, he offered to withdraw 


himſelf from the kingdom, if he might have five 


pounds to defray the expence of his removal. So 
ſordidly avaricious was the other, that he refuſed 
to advance this miſerable pittance, though he knew 


his own life depended upon his compliance, He 
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was accordingly apprehended, tried, and convicted 
on his brother's evidence; and then he confeſſed 
the particulars of his expoſing the infant. He de- 
nied, indeed, that he had any thought the child 
would periſh, and declared he intended it as a pre- 
ſent to the gentleman at whoſe gate it was laid: 
but as he appeared to be a hardened miſcreant, 
devoid of humanity, ſtained with the complicated 
crimes of tyranny, fraud, tapine, inceſt, and mur- 
der, very little credit is due to his declaration. In 
the courſe of the ſame month, part of Weſt. 
minſter was grievouſly alarmed by a dreadful con- 
flagration, which broke out in the houſe of a cabi- 
net-maker near Covent-Garden, raged with great 
fury, and reduced near twenty houſes to aſhes. 


Many others were damaged, and ſeveral perfons 


either burned in their apartments, or buried under 
the ruins. The bad conſequences of this calamity 
were in a great meaſure alleviated by the humanity 
of the publick, and the generous compaſſion of 
the Prince of Wales, who contributed liberally: to 
the relief of the ſufferers, > 

8 II. But no ſubject ſo much engroͤſſed the con- 
verſation and paſſions of the publick as did the 
caſe of Lord George Sackville, who had by this 
time reſigned his command in Germany, and re- 


turned to England; the country which, of all others, 


it would have been his intereſt to avoid at this 
juncture, if he was really conſcious of the guilt, 
the imputation of which his character now ſuſtained. 
With the firſt tidings of the battle fought at Min- 
den the defamation of this officer arrived, He was 
accuſed of having dilobeyed orders, and his con- 
duct repreſented as infamous in every particular. 

T heſe 
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no perſon could trace to its origin; yet this report 
immediately gave birth to one of the moſt inflam- 
matory pamphlets that ever was exhibited to the 
publick. The firſt charge had alarmed the people 


of England, jealous in honour, ſudden and raſh in 


their reſentments, and obſtinately adhering to the 
prejudices they have eſpouſed. The implied accu- 
fation in the orders of Prince Ferdinand, and the 
combuſtible matter ſuperadded, by the pamphlet 
_ writer, kindled up ſuch a blaze of indignation in 
the minds of the people, as admitted of no temper- 
ament or control. An abhorrence and deteſtation 
of Lord George Sackville, as a coward and a 
traitor, became the univerſal paſſion, which acted 
by contagion, infecding all degrees of people from 
the cottage to the throne ; and no individual, who 
had the leaſt regard for his own character and quiet, 
would venture to preach up moderation, or even 
adviſe a ſuſpenſion of belief until more certain in- 


formation could be received. Freſh fuel was con- 
_ tinually thrown in by obſcure authors of pamphlets 


and news-papers, who ſtigmatiſed and inſulted with 
ſuch virulent perſeverance, that one would have 


imagined they were acthated by perſonal motives, | 


not retained by mercenary bookſellers, againſt that 
unfortunate nobleman. Not ſatisfied with invent- 
ing circumſtances to his diſhonour, in his conduct 
on the laſt occaſion, they pretended to take a re- 
troſpective view of his character, and produced 

a a number of anecdotes to his prejudice, which had 
never before ſeen the light, and but for this occa- 
ſian had probably never been known. Not thar 
al the writings which * on this ſubject = 
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t——» George Sackville. Some writers, either animated 
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by the hope of advantage, or hired to betray the 
cauſe which they undertook to defend, entered the 
lifts as profeſſed champions of the accuſed, aſſumed 
the pen in his behalf, devoid of ſenſe, unfurniſhed 
with materials, and produced performances which 
could not fail to injure his character among all 
thoſe who believed that he countenanced their en- 
deavours, and ſupplied them with the facts and ar- 
guments of his defence. Such preciſely was the 
ſtate of the diſpute when Lord George arrived in 
London. While Prince Ferdinand was crowned 
with laure]; while the King of Great-Britain ap- 
proved his conduct, and as the moſt glorious mark 
of that approbation, inveſted him with the order 
of the garter; while his name was celebrated 
through all England, and extolled, in the warmeſt 
expreſſions of hyperbole, above all the heroes of 


antiquity ; every mouth was opened in the execra- 


tion of the late commander of the Britiſh troops 
in Germany. He was now made acquainted with 
the particulars of his imputed guilt, which he had 
before indiſtinctly learned. He was accuſed of 
having diſobeyed three ſucceſſive orders he had 
received from the Gineral, during the action at 
Minden, to advance with the cavalry of the right 


wing, which he commanded, and ſuſtain the in- 
fantry that were engaged; and after the cavalry 


were put in motion, of having halted them unne- 
ceſſarily, and marched ſo ſlow, that they could 
not reach the place of action in time to be of any 
ſervice; by which conduct the opportunity was loſt 
of . the enemy when they gave way, and 
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rendering the victory more glorious and deciſive. HA P. 


The firſt ſtep which Lord George took towards 
his own vindication with the publick, was in print- 
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ing a ſhort addreſs, intreating them to ſuſpend 


their belief with reſpect to his character, until the 
charge brought againſt him ſhould be legally diſ- 
cuſſed by a court- martial; a trial which he had 
already ſollicited, and was in hopes of obtaining. 
$ III. Finding himſelf unable to ſtem the tide 
of popular prejudice, which flowed againſt him 
with irreſiſtible impetuoſity, he might have retired 
in quiet and ſafety, and left it to ebb. at leiſure. 
This would have been generally deemed a pru- 
dential ſtep, by all thoſe who conſidered the unfa- 
vourable medium through which every particular 
of his conduct muſt have been viewed at that 
junEture, even by men who cheriſhed the moſt 
candid intentions; when they reflected upon the 
power, influence, and popularity of his accuſer; 
the danger of aggravating the reſentment of the 
Sovereign, already too conſpicuous, and the riſk 
of hazarding his life on the honour and integrity 
of witneſſes, who might think their fortunes de- 


pended upon the nature of the evidence they 


| ſhould give. Notwithſtanding thoſe ſuggeſtions 
Lord George, ſeemingly impatient of the impu- 
tation under which his character laboured, inſiſted 
upon the privilege of a legal trial, which was 
granted accordingly, after the judges had given it 
as their opinion that he might be tried by a court- 
martial, though he no longer retained any com- 
miſſion in the ſervice, A court of general officers 
being appointed and aſſembled to enquire into his 
conduct, the judge-advocate gave him to under- 
ſtand 
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the orders of Prince Ferdinand, relative to the 
battle of Minden. That the reader may have the 
more diſtinct idea of the charge, it is neceſſary to 
remind him that Lord George Sackville com- 
manded the cavalry of the right wing, conſiſting 
of Hanoverian and Britiſh horſe, diſpoſed in two 
lines, the Britiſh being at the extremity of the 
right, extending to the village of Hartum ; the 


| Hanoverian cavalry forming the left, that reached 


almoſt to an open wood or grove, which divided 
the horſe from the line of infantry, particularly 
from that part of the line of infantry conſiſting 
of two brigades of Britiſh foot, the Hanoverian 


guards, and Hardenberg's regiment. This was 


the body of troops which ſuſtained the brunt of the 
battle with the moſt incredible courage and perſe- 
verance. They, of their own accord advanced to 
attack the left of the enemy's cavalry, through a 
moſt dreadful fire of artillery and ſmall arms, to 
which they were expoſed in front and flank ; they 
withſtood the repeated attacks of the whole French 
gendarmerie, whom, at length, they totally routed, 

together with a body of Saxon troops on their left, 

and to their valour the victory was chiefly owing. 

The ground from which theſe troops advanced 
was a kind of heath or plain, which opened a 
conſiderable way to the left, where the reſt of the 
army was formed in order of battle; but on the 
right it was bounded by the wood, on the other 
ſide of 'which the cavalry of the right wing was 


poſted, having in front the village of Halen, from 


whence the French had been driven by the piquets 


in. the army there Poſted, and in front of them a 


windmill, 
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windmill, ſituated in the middle ſpace between C AS 
them and a battery placed on the left of the A 
enemy. * 

$ IV, Early in the morning Captain Malhorti 
bad, by order of Prince Ferdinand, poſted the 
cavalry of the right wing in the ſituation we have 
Juſt deſcribed; che village of Hartum with enclo- 
ſures on the right, a narrow wood on the left, 
the village of Halen in their front, and a windmill 
in the middle of an open plain, which led directly 
to the enemy. In this poſition Lord George Sack- 
ville was directed to remain, until he ſhould re- 
ceive further orders; and here it was thoſe orders 
were given which he was ſaid to have diſobeyed. 
Indeed, he was previouſly charged with having 
. neglected the orders of the preceding evening, 
which imported that the horſes ſhould be ſaddled 
at one in the morning, though the tents were not 
to be ſtruck, nor the troops under arms, until they 
ſhould receive further orders. He was accuſed of 
having diſobeyed theſe orders, and of having 
come late into the field, after the cavalry was 
formed. Captain Winchingrode, aide-du-camp to 
Prince Ferdinand, declared upon oath, that while 
the infantry of the right wing were advancing to- 
wards the enemy for the ſecond time, he was 
ſent. with orders to Lord George Sackville to ad- 
vance with the cavalry of the right wing, and 
ſuſtain the infantry, which was going to engage, 
by forming the horſe under his command, upon 
the heath, in a third line behind the regiments ; 
that he delivered theſe orders to Lord George 
Sackville, giving him to underſtand that he ſhould 
march the cavalry through the wood or trees on 
5 his 
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BOOK his left to the heath where they were to be formed; 


that, on his return to the heath, he met Colonel 
Fitzroy riding at full gallop towards Lord George; 
and that he (Winchingrode) followed him back, 
in order to haſten the march of the cavalry. Co- 


lonel Ligonier, another of the Prince's aides-du- 
camp, depoſed that he carried orders from the 


General to Lord George to advance with the ca- 
valry, in order to profit from the diforder which 
appeared in the enemy's cavalry; that Lord 
George made no anſwer to theſe orders, but turn- 
ing to the troops, commanded them to draw their 
fwords, and march ; that the Colonel ſeeing them 
adyance a few paces on the right forwards, told 
his Lordſhip he muſt march to the left; that in 
the mean time Colonel Fitzroy arriving with 
orders for the Britiſh cavalry only to advance, 
Lord George ſaid the orders were contradictory, 


and Colonel Ligonier replied, they differed only 


in numbers, but the deſtination of his march was 


the ſame, to the left. Colonel Fitzroy, the third 


aide-du- camp to Prince Ferdinand, gave evidence, 
that when he told Lord George it was the Prince's 


order for the Britiſh cavalry to advance towards 


the left, his Lordſhip obſerved that it was diffe- 
rent from the order brought by Colonel Ligonier, 


and he could not think the Prince intended to 


break the line; that he aſked which way the ca- 
valry was to march, and who was to be their guide; 
that when he (the aide- du- camp) offered to lead 
the column through the wood on the left, his 
Lordſhip ſeemed ſtill diſſatisfied with the order, 
ſaying, it did not agree with the order brought by 


Colonel Ligonier, and — to be conducted in | 


perſon 


- 
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perſon to the Prince, that he might have an ex- C AP 
planation from his own mouth ; a reſolution which — 
was immediately executed. The next evidence, 276. 
an officer of rank in the army, made oath that, in 

his opinion, when the orders were delivered to 
Lord George, his Lordſhip was alarmed to a very 
great degree, and ſeemed to be in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. A certain nobleman, of high rank and 
unblemiſhed reputation, declared, chat Captain 
Winchingrode having told him it was abſolutely 
neceſſary that the cavalry ſhould march, and form | 
a line to ſupport the foot, he had given orders to | 
the ſecond line to march; that as ſoon as they | 
arrived at the place where the action began, he 
vwas met by Colonel Fitzroy, with an order for the 
cavalry to advance as faſt as poſſible; that in 
marching to this place, an order came to halt, 
nntil they could be Joined by the firſt line of ca- 
valry ; ; that afterwards, in advancing, they were 
again halted by Lord George Sackville; that, in 
his opinion, they might have marched with more 
expedition, and even come up time enough to act 
againſt the enemy: ſome. other officers who were 
examined on this vena agreed with the Mar- 1 
quis in theſe ſentiments. , = | 
$ V. Lord George, in his defence, proved, | 
by undeniable evidence, that he never received 
the orders iſſued on the eve of the battle, nor any 
ſort of intimation or plan of action, although he 
| was certainly entitled to ſome ſuch communica- 
tion, as commander in chief of the Britiſh forces; 
that, nevertheleſs, the orders concerning the horſes 
were obeyed by thoſe who received them; that 
Lord George inſtead of loitering or loſing time 
while the troops were formin g, prepared to put 


himſelf 
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Bo O k himſelf at the head of the cavalry on the firſt no- 


tice that they were in motion : that he was ſo 
eager to perform his duty, as to ſet out from his 


quarters without even waiting for an aide-du-camp 


to attend him, and was in the field before any 
general officer of his diviſion. He declared, that 
when Captain Winchingrode delivered the order 
to form the cavalry in one line, making a third, 
to advance and ſuſtain the infantry, he neither 
heard him ſay he was to march by the left, nor 
ſaw him point with his ſword to the wood through 
which he was to paſs. Neither of theſe directions 


were obſerved by any of the aides-du- camp or 


officers then preſent, except one gentleman, the 
perſon who bore witneſs to the confuſion in the 
looks and deportment of his Lordſhip. It was 


proved that the neareſt and moſt practicable way 
of adyancing againſt the enemy was by the way of 


the windmill, to the left of the village of Halen. 
It appeared that Lord George imagined this was 
the only way by which he ſhould be ordered to 
advance; that, in this perſuaſion, he had ſent an 
officer to. reconnoitre the village of Halen, as an 
object of importance, as it would have been upon 
the flank of the cavalry in advancing forwards; 
that when he received the order from. Winching- 
rode to form the line, and advance, he. ſtill ima- 
gined this was his route, and, on this ſuppoſition, 
immediately detached an aide-du-camp to remove 
a regiment of Saxe-Gotha, which was in the front; 
that he ſent a ſecond to obſerve the place where 


the infantry were, and a third to reconnoitre the 


enemy; that in a few minutes Colonel Ligonier 


coming up with an order from Faint Ferdinand 


, 0 


:4 £0 &/ ©5#' 6; 
to advance the cavalry, his Lordſhip itn 
drew his ſword, and ordered them to march for- 
ward by the windmill. The Colonel declared 
that when he delivered the order, he added ?. by 
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the left ;” but Lord George affirmed that he heard 


no ſuch direction, nor did it reach the ears of any 
other perſon then preſent, except of that officer who 


witneſſed to the ſame direction given by Winchin- 
grode. It was proved, that immediacely after the 


troops were put in motion, Colonel Fitzroy arri- 
ved with an order from Prince Ferdinand, im- 
porting, that the Britiſh cavalry only ſhould ad- 

vance by the left ; that Lord George declared their 
orders were contradictory, and ſeemed the more 
- puzzled, as he underſtood that both theſe gentle- 
men came off nearly at the ſame time from the 
Prince, and were probably directed to communi- 
cate the ſame order. It was, therefore, natural to 
ſuppoſe there was a miſtake, as there might be 


danger in breaking the line, as the route by the 


wood appeared more difficult and tedious than that 

by the windmill, which led directly through open 
ground to the enemy; and as he could not think 
that if a body of horſe was intmediately wanted, 
the General would ſend for the Britiſh, that were 
at the fartheſt extremity of the wing, rather than 
for the Hanoverian cavalry, who formed the left 
of the line, and conſequently were much nearer the 
ſcene of action. It was proved that Lord George, 
in this uncertainty, reſolved to apply for an expla- 


nation to the Prince in perſon, who he underſtood 


was at a ſmall diſtance ; that with this view, he ſet 


out with all poſſible expedition; that having en- 


5 tered the wood, and perceived that the country 
„ <4 beyond 
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beyond it opened ſooner to the left than he had 
imagined, and Captain Smith, his aide-de-camp, 
_ adviſing that the Britiſh cavalry ſhould be put in 
motion, he ſent back that gentleman, with orders 
for them to advance by the left with all poſſible 
diſpatch ; that he rode up to the General, who 
received him without any marks of diſpleaſure, 
and ordered him to bring up the whole cavalry of 
the right wing in a line upon the heath ; an order, 
as the reader will perceive, quite different from 
that which was ſo warmly eſpouſed by the aide- 
du- camp; that as the Marquis of Granby had 
already put the ſecond line in motion, according 
to a ſeparate order which he had received, and the 
head of his column was already in view, coming 
out of the wood, Lord George thought it neceſſary 
to halt the troops on the left, until the right ſhould 
come into the line, and afterwards ſent them orders 
to march ſlower, that two regiments, which had 
been thrown out of the line, might have an oppor- 
tunity to replace themſelves in their proper ſta- 
tions. 
$ VI. With reſpect to the confuſion which one 
officer affirmed was perceivable in the countenance 
and deportment of this commander, a conſiderable 
number of other officers then preſent, being inter- 
rogated by his Lordſhip, unanimouſly. declared 
that they ſaw no ſuch marks of confuſion, but that 
he delivered his orders with all the marks of cool- 
neſs and deliberation. The candid reader will of 
himſelf determine, whether a man's heart is to be 
judged by any change of his complection, grant- 
ing ſuch a change to have happened ; whether the 
evidence of one witneſs, in ſuch a caſe, will weigh 


againſt 
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againſt the concurrent teſtimony of all the officers C H AF: 
whoſe immediate buſineſs it was to attend andi 


obſerve the commander : whether it was likely 
that an officer, who had been more than once in 


actual ſervice, and behaved without reproach, lo 


as to attain ſuch an eminent rank in the army, 
ſhould exhibit ſymptoms of fear and. confuſion, 
| when there was in reality no appearance of danger; 
for none of the orders imported that he ſhould 
attack the enemy, but only advance to ſuſtain the 
infantry. The time which elapſed from the firſt 
order he received by Captain Winchingrode, to 
the arrival of Colonel Ligonier, did not exceed 
eight minutes, during which his aide- du-camp, 


Captain Hugo, was employed in removing the 
Saxe- Gotha regiment from the front, by which he 


propoſed to advance. From that period till the 
cavalry actually marched, in conſequence of an 
order from Lord George, the length of time was 
differently eſtimated in the opinions of different 


witneſſes, but, at a medium, computed by the 


judge-advocate at fifteen minutes, during which 
the following circumſtances were tranſacted ;. the 


troops . were firſt ordered to advance forwards, 


then halted ; the contradictory orders arrived and 
were diſputed ; the commander defired the two 


1760. 


aides-du- camp to agree about which was the pre- 


ciſe order, and he would obey it immediately; 
each inſiſting upon that which he had delivered, 
Lord George haſtened to the General for an ex- 
planation; and, as he paſſed the wood, ſent back 
Captain Smith to the right of the cavalry, which 
was at a conſiderable diſtance, to put the Britiſh 
horle 1 in motion. We ſhall, not pretend to deter- 
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mine whether the commander of ſuch an impor- 
tant body may be excuſable for heſitating, when 
he receives contradictory orders at the ſame time, 
eſpecially when both orders run counter to his own 
Judgement; whether in that caſe it is allowable for 
him to ſuſpend the operation for a few minutes, in 
order to conſult in perſon the commander in chief 
about a ſtep of ſuch conſequence to the preſerva- 


tion of the whole army. Neither will we venture 


to decide dogmatically on the merits of the 
march, after the cavalry were put in motion; 
whether they marched too ſlow, or were unneceſ- 


farily halted, in their way to the heath. It was 


proved, indeed, that Lord George was always re- 
markably ſlow in his moyements of cavalry, on 
the ſuppoſition that if horſes are blown they muſt 
be unfit for ſervice, and that the leaſt hurry is apt 
to diſorder the line of horſe to ſuch a degree, as 
would rob them of their proper effect, and render 
all their efforts abortive. This being the ſyſtem 
of Lord George Sackville, it may deſerve conſi- 
deration, whether he could deviate from 'it on 
this delicate occaſion, without renouncing the dic- 
tates of his own judgement and diſcretion ; and 
whether he was at liberty to uſe. his own judge 


ment, after having received the order to advance. 


After all, whether he was intentionally guilty, and 
what were the motives by which he was really 
actuated, are queſtions which his own conſcience 
alone can ole Even granting him to have he- 


ſitated from perplexity, to have lingered from vex- 


ation, to have failed through error of judgement, 
he will probably find favour with the candid and 


humane part or his tellow-ſubjects, when they 


reflect 


G EK OA 


and uninformed of plan or circumſtance, divided 
from the reſt of the army, unacquainted with the 
operations of the day, chagrined with doubt and 
diſappointment, and perplexed by contradictory 
orders, neither of which he could execute without 


offering violence to his own judgement; when 


they conſider the endeavours he uſed to manifeſt 
his obedience ; the laſt diſtin& order which he in 
perſon received and executed; that mankind are 
liable to miſtakes; that the cavalry were not ori- 


ginally intended to act, as appears in the account 


of the battle, publiſned at the Hague, by the 
authority of Prince Ferdinand, expreſsly declaring 
that the cavalry on the right did not act, becauſe 

it was deſtined to ſuſtain the infantry in a third 
line; that if it had really been deſigned for action, 
it ought either to have been poſted in another 
place, or permitted to advance ſtraight forwards 
by the windmill, according to the idea of its com- 
mander; finally, when they recall to view the 
general confuſion that ſeems to have prevailed 
through the manceuvres of that morning, and re- 
member ſome particulars of the action; that the 
brigades of Britiſh artillery had no orders until 


they applied to Lord George Sackville, who 


directed them to the ſpot where they acquitted 
themſelves with ſo much honour and effect, in 
contributing to the ſucceſs of the day; that the 
glory and advantags acquired by the few brigades 
of infantry, who may be ſaid to have defeated 
the whole French army, was in no reſpect owing 
to any general or particular orders or inſtructions, 


bh | but 
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©. 


the head of ſuch a body of cavalry, uninftrudted ww 
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but entirely flowing from the native valour of the 
troops, and the ſpirited conduct of their imme- 
diate commanders; and that a great number of 


officers in the allied army, even of thoſe who re- 


mained on the open heath, never ſaw the face of 
the enemy, or ſaw them at ſuch a diſtance, that 
they could not diſtinguiſh more than the hats and 


the arms of the Britiſh regiments with which they 


were engaged. With reſpect to the imputation of 


_ cowardice levelled at Lord George by the unthink- 


ing multitude, and circulated with ſuch induſtry 
and clamour, we ought to conſider it as a mob- 
accuſation, which the braveſt of men, even the 
great Duke of Marlborough, could not eſcape ; 
we ought to receive it as a dangerous ſuſpicion, 
which ftrikes at the root of character, and may 
blaſt that honour in a moment which the foldier 
has acquired in a long courſe of painful ſervice, at 


the continual hazard of his life; we ought to diſ- 


truſt it as a malignant charge, altogether incon- 
fiſtent with the former conduct of the perſon accu- 
ſed, as well as with his ſubſequent impatience and 


| perſeverance in demanding a trial, to which he 


never would have been called; a trial which, 
though his life was at ſtake, and his cauſe out of 
countenance, he ſuſtained with ſuch courage, for- 


titude, and preſence of mind, as even his enemies 


themſelves could not help admiring. Thus have 
we given a ſuccinct detail of this remarkable affair, 


with that ſpirit of impartiality, that ſacred regard 


to truth which the importance of hiſtory demands. 
To the beſt of our recollection we have forgot no 
eſſential article of the accuſation, nor ſuppreſſed 
pny material circumſtance urged in defence of Lord 

George 
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Lord George Sackville. Unknown to his perſon, c HAP. 
unconnected with his friends, unmoved by fear, XII. 
unbiaſſed by intereſt, we have candidly obeyed the 41760. 
dictates of juſtice, and the calls of humanity, in 
our endeavours to diffipate the clouds of prejudice 
and miſapprehenſion; warmed, perhaps, with an 
Honeſt diſdain at the ungenerous, and, in our opi- 

nion, unjuſt. perſecution, which, previous to his 
trial, ' an officer of rank, ſervice, and character, 
the deſcendant of an illuſtrious family, the ſon of 
a nobleman univerſally reſpected, a Briton, a fel- 
low- ſubject, had undergone. 

$ VII. The court-martial having examined the 

evidence, and heard the defence, gave judgement 

in theſe words: © The court, upon due conſidera- 
ce tion of the whole matter before them, is of opi- 

nion, that Lord George Sackville is guilty of 

e having diſobeyed the orders of Prince Ferdinand 
ce of Brunſwick, whom he was, by his commiſſion 
< and inſtructions, directed to obey as commander 
ce in chief, according to the rules of war; and it 
ce is the further opinion of this court, that the ſaid 
« Lord George Sackville is, and he is hereby ad- 
ce judged, unfit to ſerve his Majeſty in any mili- 
% tary capacity whatſoever.” His ſentence was 
confirmed by the King, who moreover ſignified 
his pleaſure that it ſhould be given out in publick 
orders, not only in Britain, but in America, and 
every quarter of the globe where any Engliſh troops 
happened to be, that officers, being convinced that 
neither high birth nor great employments can 
ſhelter offences of ſuch a nature, and that ſeeing 
they are ſubject to cenſures much worſe than death 
to a man who has any ſenſe of honour, they may 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
avoid the fatal conſequences ariſing from diſobe- 
dience of orders, To complete the diſgrace of this 
unfortunate General, his Majeſty in council called 
for the council-book, and ordered the name of 
Lord George Sackville to be ſtruck out of the liſt 
of privy-counſellors. | 

$ VIII. This ſummer was diſtinguiſhed by 
another trial, ſtill more remarkable. Laurence 
Earl Ferrers, a nobleman of a violent ſpirit, who 
had committed many outrages, and, in the opinion 
of all who knew him, given manifold proofs of 
inſanity, at length perpetrated a murder, which 
ſubjected him to the cognizance of juſtice. His 
deportment to his lady was fo brutal, that applica- 
tion had been made to the Houſe of Peers, and a 
ſeparation effected by act of Parliament. Truſtees 
were nominated ; and one Mr. Johnſan, who had, 
during the beſt part of his life, been employed in 
the family, was now appointed receiver of the 
eſtates, at the Earl's own requeſt, The conduct 
of this man, in the courſe of his ſtewardſhip, gave 
umbrage to Lord Ferrers, whoſe diſpoſition was 
equally jealous and vindictive. He imagined all 
his own family had conſpired againſt his intereſt, 
and that Johnſon was one of their accomplices ; ; 
that he had been inſtrumental in obtaining the act 
of Parliament, which his Lordſhip conſidered as a 
grievous hardſhip ; that he had diſappointed him 
in regard to a certain contract about coal-mines ; 
in a word, that there was a colluſion between 
Johnſon and the Earls adverſaries. Fired with 
theſe ſuppoſitions, he firſt expreſſed his reſentment, 
by giving Johnſon notice to quit the farm which 


he poſſeſſed on the eſtate; but finding the truſtees 
4 2 0 hack 
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had confirmed the leaſe, he determined to gratify 
his revenge by aſſaſſination, and laid his plan ac- 
cordingly. On Sunday the thirteenth of January 
he appointed this unhappy man to come to his 
houſe on the Friday following, in order to peruſe 
papers, or ſettle accounts; and Johnſon went 
- thither without the leaſt ſuſpicion of what was pre- 


ſtranger to his Lordſhip's dangerous diſpoſition, 
and knew he had ſome time before incurred his 
diſpleaſure, yet he imagined his reſentment had 
entirely ſubſided, as the Earl had-of late behaved 


fore, at the time appointed, repaired to his Lord- 
ſhip's houſe at Stanton, 1n Leiceſterſhire, at the 


diſtance of a ſhort mile from his own habitation, 


and was admitted by a maid-ſervant. The Earl 
had diſmiſſed every perſon in the houſe, upon 
various pretences, except three women, who were 
left in the kitchen. Johnſon advancing to the 
door of his apartment was received by his Lord- 
ſnip, who deſired him to walk into another room, 
where. he joined him in a few minutes, and then 
the door was locked on the inſide. After a great 


his ſubſcribing a paper, acknowledging himſelf a 
villain; and on his refuſing to comply with this 
demand, declared he would put him to death. In 
vain the unfortunate man remonſtrated againſt 
this cruel injuſtice, and deprecated the indigna- 
tion of this furious nobleman. He remained deaf 
to all his entreaties, drew forth a piſtol, which he 
had loaded for the purpoſe, and commanding him 


to implore heaven's mercy on his Knees, ſhot him 
| through 


deal of warm expoſtulation, the Earl inſiſted upon - 
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pared for his reception: for although he was no 


to him with remarkable complacency. He, there- 
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through the body, while he remained in that ſup- | 
plicating attitude. The conſequence of this vio- 
lence was not immediate death; but his Lordſhip, 


ſeeing the wretched victim ftill alive and ſenſible, 


though agonized with pain, felt a momentary mo- 
tion of pity. He ordered his ſervants to convey 
Mr. Johnſon up ftairs to a bed, to ſend for a ſur- 
geon, and give immediate notice of the accident 
to the wounded man's family, When Mr. John- 
ſon's daughter came to the houſe, ſhe was met by 
the Earl, who told her he had ſhot her father on 
purpoſe, and with deliberation. The ſame decla- 
ration he made to the ſurgeon, on his arrival. He 


ſtood by him while he examined the wound, de- 


ſcribed the manner in which the ball had pene- 
trated, and ſeemed ſurpriſed that it ſhould be 
lodged within the body. When he demanded the 
ſurgeon's opinion of the wound, the operator 
thought proper to temporiſe, for his own ſafety, as 
well as for the ſake of the publick, left the Earl 
ſhould take ſome other deſperate ſtep, or endea- 
vour to eſcape. He, therefore, amuſed him with 
hopes of Johnſon's recovery, about which he now 
ſeemed extremely anxious. He ſupported his 
ſpirits by immoderate drinking, after having re- 
tired to another apartment with the ſurgeon, whom 
he deſired to take all poſſible care of his patient. 
He declared, however, that he did not repent of 
what he had done; that Johnſon was a villain, 
who deſerved to die; that, in caſe of his death, he 
(the Earl) would ſurrender himſelf to the Houſe 
of Peers, and take his trial. He faid he could 
juſtify the action to his own conſcience, and owned 


his intention was to have killed Johnſon outright; 


2 but 
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put as he ſtill ſurvived, and was in pain, he deſired CHAP. 
rhar all poſſible means might be uſed for his reco- i 
very. Nor did he ſeem altogether neglectful of 1760. 
his own ſafety : he endeavoured to tamper with the 
furgeon, and ſuggeſt what evidence he ſhould give 
when called before a court of juſtice. He con- 
tinued to drink himſelf into a ſtate of intoxication, 
and all the eruelty of his hate ſeemed to return. 
He would not allow the wounded man te be re- 
moved to his own houſe, ſaying, he would keep 
him under his own roof, that he might plague the 
villain. He returned to the chamber where John- 
ſon lay, inſulted him with the moſt opprobrious 
language, threatened to ſhoot him through the 
head, and could hardly be reſtrained from com- 
mitting further acts of violence on the poor man, 
who was already in extremity. After he retired to 
bed, the ſurgeon procured a ſufficient number of 
aſſiſtants, who conveyed Mr. Johnſon in an eaſy- 
chair to his own houſe, where he expired that 
ſame morning in great agonies. The ſame ſur- 
geon aſſembled a number of armed men to ſeiſe 
the murderer, who at firſt threatened reſiſtance, 
but was ſoon apprehended, endeayouring to make 
his eſcape, and committed to the county priſon. 
From thence he was conveyed to London by the 
gaoler of Leiceſter, and conducted by the uſher 
of the. Black Rod and his deputy into the Houſe 
of Lords, where the coroner's inqueſt, and the 
affidavits touching the murder, being read, the 
gaoler deliyered up his priſoner to the care of Black 
Rod, and he was immediately committed to the 
Tower. He appeared very calm, compoſed, and 
pnconcerned, un the time of his being appre- 


hended ; 
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hended; converſed coolly on the ſubject of his 


—— impriſonment; made very pertinent remarks upon 


the nature of the habeas corpus act of Parliament, 
of which he hoped to avail himſelf; and when 
they withdrew from the Houſe of Peers, deſired 
he might not be viſited by any of his relations 
or acquaintances, His underſtanding, which was 
naturally good, had been well cultivated ; his ar- 
guments were rational, but his conduct was fran- 


tick. 
S IX. The circumſtances of this aſſaſſination 


appeared ſo cruel and deliberate, that the people 
cried aloud for vengeance; and the government 


gave up the offender to the juſtice of his country. 
The Lord-Keeper Henley was appointed Lord 
High Steward for the trial of Earl Ferrers, and 
fat in ſtate with all the Peers and Judges in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, which was for this purpoſe converted 
into a very auguſt tribunal. On the ſixteenth day 


of April the delinquent was brought from the 


Tower in a coach, attended by the Major of the 
Tower, the Gentleman-gaoler, the Wardours, and 
a detachment of the foot- guards. He was brought 
into court about ten; and the Lord Steward with 
the Peers taking their places, he was arraigned 


aloud in the midſt of an infinite concourſe of 
people, including many foreigners, who ſeemed 
wonderfully ſtruck with the magnificence and ſo- 


lemnity of the tribunal. The murder was fully 


proved by unqueſtionable evidence: but the Earl 


pleaded inſanity of mind; and, in order to eſta- 
bliſh this plea, called many witneſſes to atteſt his 
lunacy in a variety of inſtances, which ſeemed too 


plainly to indicate a diſordered imagination: un- 
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nected ravings, fits of muſing, incoherent ejacu- a 


lations, ſudden ſtarts of fury, denunciations of 1760. 


unprovoked revenge, frantick geſticulations, and 
_ a ſtrange caprice of temper, were proved to have 
diſtinguiſhed his conduct and deportment. It 
appeared that lunacy had been a family taint, and 
affected divers of his Lordſhip's relations; that a 
Sollicitor of reputation had renounced his buſineſs, 
on the full perſuaſion of his being diſordered in 
his brain; that, long before this unhappy event, 
his neareſt relations had deliberated upon the expe- 
diency of taking out a commiſſion of lunacy againſt 
him, and were prevented by no other reaſon than 
the apprehenſion of being convicted of ſcandalum 
magnatum, ſhould the Jury find his Lordſhip campos 
mentis; a circumſtance which in all probability 
would have happened, inaſmuch as the Earl's 
madneſs did not appear in his converſation, but 
in his conduct. A Phyſician of eminence, whoſe 
practice was confined to perſons labouring under 
this infirmity, declared that the particulars of the 
Earl's deportment and perſonal behaviour ſeemed 
to indicate lunacy. Indeed, all his neighbours 


and acquaintances had long conſidered him as a 


madman; and a certain noble Lord declared in 
the Houſe of Peers, when the bill of ſeparation 
was on the carpet, that he looked upon him in 
the light of a maniac; and that, if ſome effectual 
ſtep was not taken to diveſt him of the power of 


doing miſchief, he did not doubt but that one 


day they ſhould have occaſion to try him for mur- 
der. The lawyers, who managed the proſecution 
in behalf of the Crown, endeavoured to invalidate 


the 
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the proofs of his lunacy, by obſerving, that his 
Lordſhip was never ſo much deprived of his rea- 
ſon but that he could diſtinguiſh between good 
and evil; that the murder he had committed was 
the effect of revenge for a conceived injury of 
ſome ſtanding; that the malice was deliberate, and, 
the plan artfully conducted ; that immediately 
after the deed was perpetrated the Earl's conver- 
ſation and reaſoning was cool and conſiſtent, until 


he drank himſelf into a ſtate of intoxication ; that, 


in the opinion of the greateſt lawyers, no criminal 
can avail himſelf of the plea of lunacy, provided 
the crime was committed during a lucid interval: 
but his Lordſhip, far from exhibiting any marks 
of inſanity, had, in the courſe of this trial, diſ- 
played uncommon underſtanding and ſagacity in 
examining the witneſſes, and making many fhrew@ 
and pertinent obſervations on the evidence whick 
was given. Theſe ſentiments were conformable to 


the opinion of the Peers, who unanimouſly declared 


him guilty.—After all, in examining the vicious 
actions of a man who has betrayed manifeſt and 


manifold ſymptoms of inſanity, it is not eaſy to 


_ diſtinguiſh thoſe which are committed during the 


lucid interval. The ſuggeſtions of madneſs are 
often momentary and tranſient: the determina- 
tions of a lunatick, though generally 'raſh and 
inſtantaneous, are ſometimes the reſult of artful 
contrivance; but there is always an abſurdity. 
which is the criterion of the diſeaſe, either in the 
remiſes or concluſion. The Earl, it is true, had 

3 a deliberate plan for the perpetration of 
the murder; but he had taken no precautions for 
his own ſafety or eſcape: and this neglect will the 
| more 
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more plainly appear to have been the criterion of 
inſanity, if we reflect that he juſtified what he had 
done as a meritorious action; and declared he 
would, upon Mr. Johnſon' s death, ſurrender him- 
ſelf to the Houſe of Lords. Had he been im- 
pelled to this violence by a ſudden guſt of paſſion, 
it could not be expected that he ſhould have taken 
any meaſure for his own preſervation; but as 1t 
was the execution of a deliberate ſcheme, and his 
Lordſhip was by no means defective in point of 
ingenuity, he might eaſily have contrived means 
for concealing the murder, until he ſhould have 
accompliſhed his eſcape: and, in our opinion, any 
other than a madman would either have taken 
ſome ſuch meaſures, or formed ſome plan for the 
concealment of his own guilt. The deſign itſelf 
ſeems to have been rather an intended facrifice to 
juſtiee than a gratification of revenge. Neither 
do we think that the ſanity of his mind was aſcer- 
tained by the accuracy and deliberation with which 
he made his remarks, and examined the evidence 
at his trial. The influence of his phrenzy might 
be paſt; though it was no ſign of ſound reaſon to 
ſupply the proſecutor with ſuch an argument to his 


prejudice. Had his judgement been really unim-_ 


paired, he might have aſſumed the 1 of lunacy 
for his own preſervation. 
$ X. The trial was continued for two days; ; 


and on the third the Lord Steward, after having 


made a ſhort ſpeech touching the heinous nature 
of the offence, pronounced the ſame ſentence of 
death upon the Earl which malefactors of the 
loweſt claſs undergo; that from the Tower, in 


which he was. 3 he ſhould, on the Mon- 


day 
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day following, be led to the common place of 
execution, there to be hanged by the neck, and 
his body be afterwards diſſected and anatomized. 
This laſt part of the ſentence ſeemed to ſhock the 
Criminal extremely : he changed colour, his jaw 
quivered, and he appeared to be in great agitation ; 
but during the remaining part of his life he be- 
haved with ſurpriſing compoſure, and even uncon- 
cern. After he had received ſentence, the Lords 


his judges, by virtue of a power veſted in them, 


reſpited his execution for one month, that he might 
have time to ſettle his temporal and ſpiritual con- 
cerns. Before ſentence was paſſed, the Earl read 
a paper, in which he begged pardon of their 
Lordſhips for the trouble he had given, as well as 
for having, againſt his own inclination, pleaded 
lunacy at the requeſt of his friends. He thanked 
them for the candid trial with which he had been 
indulged, and entreated their Lordſhips to recom- 
mend him to the King for mercy. He afterwards 
ſent a letter to his Majeſty, remonſtrating, that 
he was the repreſentative of a very ancient and 


honourable family, which had been allied to the 


Crown; and requeſting, that if he could not be 


_ favoured with the ſpecies of death which, in caſes 


of treaſon, diſtinguiſhes the nobleman from the 
plebeian, he might at leaſt, out of conſideration 
for his family, be allowed to ſuffer in the Tower, 
rather than at the common place of execution: 


but this indulgence was refuſed. From his return 


to the Tower to the day of his execution, he be- 


trayed no mark of apprehenſion or impatience z 
but regulated his affairs with preciſion, and con- 
verſed without concern or reſtraint, - 
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S XI. On the fifth day of May, his body being CHAP. 
demanded by the ſheriffs at the Tower-gate, in — 
conſequence of a writ under the Great Seal of 1760. 
England, directed to the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
his Lordſhip deſired permiſſion to go in his own 
landau, and appeared gaily dreſſed in a light- 
coloured ſuit of clothes, embroidered with Giver. 
He was attended in the landau by one of the 

Sheriffs, and the Chaplain of the Tower, followed 
by the chariots of the Sheriffs, a mourning-coach 
and fix, filled with his friends, and a hearſe for the 
conveyance of his body. He was guarded by a 
| poſſe of conſtables, a party of horſe-grenadiers, 
and a detachment of infantry ; and in this manner 
the proceſſion moved from the Tower, through an 
infinite concourſe of people, to Tyburn, where 
the gallows, and a ſcaffold erected under it, ap- 
peared covered with black baiſe. The Earl be- 
haved with great compoſure to Mr. Sheriff Vaillant, 
who attended him in the landau: he obſerved, 
that the gaiety of his apparel might ſeem odd on 
ſach an occaſion; but that he had particular rea- 
ſons for wearing that ſuit of clothes: he took 
notice of the vaſt multitude which crouded around 
him; brought thither, he ſuppoſed, by curioſity to 
fee a nobleman hanged: he told the Sheriff he 
had applied to the King, by letter, that he might 
be permitted to die. in the Tower, where the Earl 
of Eſſex, one of his anceſtors, had been beheaded 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; an application 
which, he ſaid, he had made with the more 
confidence, as he had the honour to quarter 
part of his Majeſty's arms. He expreſſed ſome 
_ diſpleaſure at being executed as a common felon, 
Vor, V. R | expoſed 
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expoſed to the eyes of ſuch a multitude. The 
chaplain, who had never been admitted to him 
before, hinting that ſome account of. his lord- 
ſhip's ſentiments on religion would be expected 
by the publick, he made anſwer, that he did not 
think himſelf accountable to the publick for his 


private ſentiments; that he had always adored one 


God, the creator of the univerſe: and, with re- 
ſpect to any particular opinions of his own, he had 
never propagated them, or endeavoured to make 
proſelytes, becauſe he thought it was criminal to 
diſturb the eſtabliſhed religion of his country, as 
Lord Bolingbroke had done, by the publication 
of his writings. He added, that the great number 
of Sects, and the multiplication of religious diſ- 
putes, had almoſt baniſhed morality. With re- 
gard to the crime for which he ſuffered, he de- 
clared that he had no malice againſt Mr. Johnſon ; 
and that the murder was owing to a perturbation 
of mind, occaſioned by a variety of croſſes and 
vexations. When he approached the place of 
execution, he expreſſed an earneſt deſire to ſee and 
take leave of a certain perſon who waited in a 
coach ; a perſon for whom he entertained the moſt 
ſincere regard and affection: but the ſheriff pru- 
dently obſerving that ſuch an interview. might 
ſhock him, at a time when he had occaſion for all 
his fortitude and recollection, he acquieſced in the 
juſtneſs of the remark, and delivered to him a 
pocket-book, a ring, and a purſe, deſiring they 
might be given to that perſon, whom he now de- 
clined ſeeing. On his arrival at Tyburn he came 
out of the laridau, and aſcended the ſcaffold with 


a firm ep and * countenance, He re- 


fuſe 
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fuſed to join the chaplain in his devotions; but C * 
kneeling with him on black cuſhions, he repeated Cy 


the Lord's Prayer, which, he ſaid, he had always 
admired; and added with great energy, © O Lord, 
ce forgive me all my errors, pardon all my fins.” 
After this exerciſe, he preſented his watch to Mr. 
Sheriff Vaillant, thanked him and the other gen- 
tleman for all their civilities; and ſignified his de- 
ſire of being buried at Breden, or Stanton, in 
Leiceſterſhire. Finally, he gratified the execu- 
tioner with a purſe of money: then, the halter 


being adjuſted to his neck, he ſtepped upon a 


little ſtage, erected upon ſprings, on the middle 
of the ſcaffold, and the cap being pulled over his 


eyes, the ſheriff made a ſignal, at which the ſtage 
fell from under his feet, and he was left ſuſpended. 


His body, having hung an hour and five minutes, 


was cut down, placed in the hearſe, and conveyed 
to the publick theatre for diſſection, where being 
opened, and lying for ſome days as the ſubject of 


a publick lecture, at length it was carried off, and 
privately interred. Without all doubt, this 'un- 
happy nobleman's diſpoſition was ſo dangerouſly 
miſchievous, that it became neceſſary for the good 


of ſociety, either to confine him for life, as an in- 
corrigible lunatick, or give him up at once as a 


ſacrifice to juſtice. Perhaps, it might be no ab- 
ſurd nor unreaſonable regulation in the legiſlature, 
to diveſt all lunaticks of the privilege of inſanity, 
and, in caſes of enormity, ſubje& them to the 


common penalties of the law; for though, in the 
eye of caſuiſtry, conſciouſneſs muſt enter into the 


conſtitution of guilt, the conſequences of murder 
committed by a maniac may be as pernicious to 
R 2 ſociety 
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rate aſſaſſination: and the puniſhment | of death 
can be hardly deemed unjuſt or rigorous, when 
inflicted upon a miſchievous being, diveſted of all 


the perceptions of reaſon and humanity. At any 


rate, as the nobility of England are raiſed by 
many illuſtrious diſtinctions above the level of 
plebeians, and as they are eminently diſtinguiſhed 
m=_ them in ſuffering puniſhment for high treaſon, 
which the law conſiders as the moſt atrocious 
crime that can be committed, it might not be un- 
worthy of the notice of the legiſlature to deliberate 
whether ſome ſuch pre-eminence ought not to be 
extended to noblemen convicted of other crimes; 
in order to alleviate as much as poſſible the diſ- 


grace of noble families, which have deſerved well 


of their country; to avoid any circumſtance that 


may tend to diminiſh the luſtre of the Engliſh no- 


bility in the eyes of foreign nations; or to bring 
it into contempt with the common people of our 
own, already too licentious, and prone to aboliſh 


thoſe diſtinctions which ſerve as the baſis of — 


rum, order, and ſubordination. 


$ XII. Homicide is the reproach of E ngland : 
one would imagine there is ſomething in the cli- 


mate of this country, that not only diſpoſes the 


natives to this inhuman outrage, but even infects 


_ foreigners who reſide among them. Certain it is, 


high paſſions will break out into the moſt enor- 


mous violence in that country where they are leaſt 


controlled by the reſtraint of regulation and diſ- 
cipline; and it is equally certain, that in no civi- 
lized country under the ſun is there ſuch a relaxa- 


tion of diſcipline, either religious or civil, as in 


England. 
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England. The month of Auguſt produced a re- C 1 A P. 


markable inſtance of deſperate revenge, perpe- 
_ trated by one Stirn, a native of Heſſe-Caſſel, in- 


flamed and exaſperated by a falſe punctilio of 
honour. This unhappy young man was deſcended 
of a good family, and poſſeſſed many accompliſh- 
ments both of mind and perſon: but his character 
wes diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a jealous ſenſibility, as 
rendered him unhappy in himſelf, and diſagreea- 
ble to his acquaintance. After having for ſome 
years performed the office of uſher in a boarding 
ſchool, he was admitted to the houſe of one Mr. 
Matthews, a ſurgeon, in order to teach him the 
claſſicks, and inſtruct his children in muſick, 
which he perfectly underſtood. He had not long 
reſided in his family, when the ſurgeon took um- 
brage at ſome part of his conduct, taxed him 
roughly with fraud and ingratitude, and inſiſted 
upon his removing to another lodging. Whether 
he rejected this intimation, or found difficulty in 
procuring another apartment, the ſurgeon reſolved 
to expel him by violence, called in the aſſiſtance 
of a peace- officer, and turned him out into the 
ſtreet in the night, after having loaded him with 
the moſt provoking reproaches. Theſe injuries 
and diſgraces operating upon a mind jealous by 
nature, and galled by adverſity, produced a kind 
of phrenzy of reſentment, and he took the deſ- 
perate reſolution of ſacrificing Mr. Matthews to 
his revenge. Next day, having provided a . caſe 
of piſtols, and charged them for the occaſion, he 
reinforced his rage by drinking an unuſual quan- 
tity of wine, - and. repaired in the evening to a pub- 
lick-houſe which Mr. Matthews frequented | in the 
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accordingly found the unhappy victim ſitting with 
ſome of his friends; and the ſurgeon, inſtead of 
palliating his former conduct, began to inſult him 
afreſh with the moſt opprobrious 3 Stirn, 
exaſperated by this additional indignity, pulled 
his piſtols from his boſom, ſhot the ſurgeon, who 
immediately expired, and diſcharged the other at 
his own breaſt, though his confuſion was ſuch that 
it did not take effect. He was apprehended on 
the ſpot, and conveyed to priſon, where, for 
ſome days, he refuſed all kind of ſuſtenance, but 
aſterwards became more compoſed. At his trial 
he pleaded inſanity of mind; but being found 
guilty, he reſolved to anticipate the execution of 
the ſentence. That ſame evening he drank 
Poiſon; and notwithſtanding all the remedies that 
could be adminiſtered, died in ſtrong convulſions. 
His body was publickly diſſected, according to 
the ſentence of the law, and afterwards interred 
with thoſe marks of indignity which are reſerved 
for the perpetratars of ſuicide. 
$ XIII. We ſhall clole the domeſtick occur- 
rences of this year with an account of two inci- 
dents, which, though of a very different nature in 
reſpect of each other, nevertheleſs concurred in 


demonſtrating that the internal wealth and vigour 


of the nation were neither drained nor diminiſhed 
by the enormous expence and inconveniencies of 
the war. The committee appointed to manage 
the undertaking for a new bridge over the river 
Thames at Black- friars having received and exa- 


mined a variety of plans preſented by different 


artiſts, at length gave the preference to the deſign 


GEORG E II. 
of one Mr. Mylne, a young architect, a native of 


North-Britain, juſt returned from the proſecution | 


of his ſtudies at Rome, where he had gained the 
prize in the capital, which the academy of that 
city beſtows on him who produces the moſt beau- 
tiful and uſeful plan on a given ſubject of architec- 
ture. This young man being in London, on his 
return to his own country, was adviſed to declare 
himſelf a candidate for the ſuperintendency of the 
new bridge; and the plan which he preſented was 
approved and adopted. The place being already 
aſcertained, the Lord-Mayor of London attended 
by the committee, and a great concourſe of peo- 

ple, repaired to Black-friars, and laid the firſt 
ſtone of the bridge, placing upon it a plate, with 
an inſcription, which does more honour to the 
publick ſpirit of the undertakers than to the claſſi- 
cal taſte of the author“. The other inſtance that 
: | | R 4 | denoted 


Ultimo die Ofobris, anno ab incarnatione 
MDPCCLX, 
Auſpicatiſſimo principe Georgio Tertio 
Regnum j jam inuente, 
Pontisthujus, i in reipublice commodum 
15 Urbiſque majeſtatem 
(Late tum flagrante bello) 
AS. P. QL. ſuſcepti, 
Primum lapidem poſvit 
THoMas CHITTY, miles, 
Pretor 
ROBERTO MyLNE, architecto. 
Utque apud poſteros extet monumentum 
8 Voluntatis ſuæ erga virum, 
Qui vigore ingenii, animi conſtantia, 
Probitatis et virtutis ſuæ felici quidam contagione, | 
(Favente Deo, 
Fauſtiſq; Georgii Secundi auſpiciis!) 
Imperium Britannicum 
In Afi, Africa, et America 
Reſtituit, auxit, et ſtabilivit; 
| 9 Nee 
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denoted the wealth and ſpirit of the nation, was 
the indifference and unconcern with which they 
bore the loſs of a yaſt magazine of naval ſtores be- 
longing to the dock-yard at Portſmouth, which, 
in the month of July, was ſet on fire by lightening, 
and conſiſting of combuſtibles, burned with ſuch 
fury, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the 
workmen in the yard, the ſailors in the harbour, 
and the troops in the town, that before a ſtop was 
put to the conflagration, it had conſumed a variety 
of ſtores, to an immenſe value, The damage, 
however, was ſo immediately repaired, that it had 
no ſort of effect in diſconcerting any plan, or even 
in retarding any naval preparation. 

XIV. How important theſe preparations muſt 
have been may be judged from the prodigious in- 


_ creaſe of the navy, which, at this juncture, 


amounted to one hundred and twenty ſhips of the 
line, beſides frigates, fireſhips, ſloops, bombs, 
and tenders. Of theſe capital ſhips, ſeventeen were 
ſtationed in the Eaſt- Indies, twenty for the defence 
of the Weſt-India iſlands, twelve in North-Ame- 
rica, ten in the Mediterranean, and ſixty-ane, 


either on the coaſt of France, in the harbours of 


England, or cruiſing in the Engliſh ſeas for the 

rotection of the Britiſh commerce. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe numerous and powerful armaments, 

the enemy, who had not a ſhip of the line at ſea, 
were ſo alert with their ſmall privateers and armed 
veſſels, that, in the beginning of this year, from 
Fx firſt of March to the tenth of June, they had 
made 

Necnon patriq antiquum honorem et auctoritatem 5 

Inter Europæ gentes inſtauravit; 


Cives Londinenſes, uno S e, 
Huic ponti inſcribi voluerunt nomen 


GULIELMI PITT,” 
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made prize of two hundred veſſels belonging ta C u ar. 
Great-Britain and Ireland. The whole number _ _ 


of Britiſh ſhips taken by them, from the firſt day 
of June, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and fifty-ſix, to the firſt of June 1n the preſent 
year, amounted to two thouſand five hundred and 


thirty-nine; of theſe, ſeventy-eight were priva- 


teers, three hundred and twenty-one were re- taken, 
and about the ſame number ranſomed. In the 
ſame ſpace of time, the Britiſh cruiſers had made 
captures of nine hundred and forty- four veſſels, 
including two hundred and forty-two privateers, 
many fiſning- boats and ſmall coaſters, the value 
of which hardly defrayed the expence of condem- 
nation, That ſuch a ſmall proportion of ſhips 
ſhould be taken from the enemy is not at all ſur- 
prizing, when we conſider the terrible ſhocks 


their commerce had previouſly received, and the 


great number of their mariners impriſoned in 
England: but the prodigious number of Britiſh 


veſſels taken by their petty coaſting privateers, in 


the face of ſuch mighty armaments, numerous 
cruiſers, and convoys, ſeems to argue, that either 
the Engliſh ſhips of war were inactive or impro- 
perly diſpoſed, . or that the merchants hazarded 


their ſhips without convoy. Certain it is, in the 
courſe of this year we find fewer prizes taken from 


$760. 


the enemy, and fewer exploits achieved at ſea, 


than we had occaſion to record in the annals of 


the paſt. Not that the preſent year is altogether 


| barren of events which redound to the honour of 


our marine commanders. We have, in recount- 


ing the tranſactions of the preceding year, men- 
tioned a ſmall armament equipped at Dunkirk, 
: under 


es 
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under the cornmand of M. de Thurot, who, in 
ſpite of all the vigilance of the Britiſh com- 
mander ſtationed in the Downs, found means to 
eſcape from the harbour in the month of October 
laft, and arrived at Gottenburgh, in Sweden, from 
whence he proceeded to Bergen, in Norway. His 
inſtructions were to make occaſional deſcents 
upon the coaſt of Ireland; and, by dividing 


the troops, and diſtracting the attention of the 


government in that kingdom, to facilitate the 
enterpriſe of M. De Conflans, the fate of which 
we have already narrated. The original ar- 
mament of Thurot conſiſted of five ſhips, 


one of which, called the Mareſchal de Bel- 


teiſle, was mounted with forty-four guns; the 
Begon, the Blond, the Terpſichore, had thirty 
guns each, and the Marante carried twenty-four. 
The number of ſoldiers put on board this little fleet 
did not exceed one thouſand two hundred and 
ſeventy, excluſive of mariners, to the number of 
ſeven hundred; but two hundred of the troops 
were ſent ſick on ſhore, before the armament failed 
from Drnkirk ; and in their voyage between Got- 


tenburgh and Bergen they loſt company of the 


Begon, during a violent ſtorm. The ſeverity 


of the weather detained them nineteen days at 


Bergen, at the expiration of which they ſer fail for 


the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, and diſcovered the 
northern part of Ireland in the latter end of January. 
The intention of Thurot was to make a deſcent 
about Derry; but before this deſign could be exe- 
cuted, the weather growing tempeſtuous, and the 
wind blowing off ſhore, they were driven out to 
ſea, and in the night loſt fght of the Marante, 


3 which 
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which never joined them in the ſequel. After hav- 
ing been tempeſt-beaten for ſome time, and ex- 
poſed to a very ſcanty allowance of proviſion, the 
officers requeſted of Thurot that he would return 
to France, leſt they ſhould all periſh by famine; 
but he lent a deaf ear to this propoſal, and frankly 
told them he could not return to France without 
having ſtruck ſome ſtroke for the ſervice of his 
country. Nevertheleſs, in hopes of meeting with 
ſome refreſhment, he ſteered to the iſland of Iſla, 
where the troops were landed ; and here they found 
black cattle, and a ſmall ſupply of oatmeal, for 
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which they paid a reaſonable price; and it muſt 


be owned, Thurot himſelf behaved with great mo- 


deration and generoſity. 


S XV. While this ſpirited adventurer ſtruggled 


With theſe wants and difficulties, his arrival in thoſe 


ſeas filled the whole kingdom with alarm. Bodies 


of regular troops and militia were poſted along the 
coaſts of Ireland and Scotland; and beſides the 


ſquadron of Commodore Boys, who failed to the 


northward on purpoſe to purſue the. enemy, other 
ſhips of war were ordered to ſcour the Britiſh 
channel, and cruiſe between Scotland and Ireland. 


The weather no ſooner permitted Thurot to pur- 


ſiue his deſtination, than he failed from. Ila to the 


bay of Carrickfergus, in Ireland, and made all the 
neceſſary preparations for a deſcent ; which was 
accordingly effected with ſix hundred men, on the 
twenty-firſt day of February. Lieutenant- Colonel 


Jennings, who commanded four companies of -; 


raw undiſciplined men at Carrickfergus, having 


received information that three ſhips had anchored 


about two miles and a half from the caſtle, which 
Was 
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was ruinous and defenceleſs, immediately de, 
tached a party to make obſervations, and ordered 
the French priſoners there confined to be removed 
to Belfaſt. Mean while, the enemy landing with- 
out oppoſition, advanced towards the town, which 
they found as well guarded as the nature of the 
place, which was entirely open, and the circum- 
ſtances of the Engliſh commander, would allow. 
A regular attack was carried on, and a ſpirited de- 
fence made *, until the ammunition of the Eng- 
liſn failed: then Colonel Jennings retired in order 
to the caſtle, which, however, was in all reſpects 
untenable ; for, beſides a breach in the wall near 
fifty feet wide, they found themſelves deſtirute of 


proviſion and ammunition. Nevertheleſs, they 


repulſed the aſſailants in their firſt attack even after 
the gate was burſt open, and ſupplied the want of 
ſhot with ſtones and rubbiſh. Ar length the Co- 
lonel and his troops were obliged to ſurrender, on 
condition that they ſhould not be ſent priſoners to 
France, but be ranſomed, by ſending thither an 
equal number of French priſoners from Great-Bri- 
tain or Ireland: that the caſtle ſhould not be de- 
moliſhed, nor the town of Carrickfergus plundered 
or burned, on condition that the mayor and corpo- 
ration ſhould furniſh the French troops with neceſ- 

! e 


® One circumſtance that attended this diſpute deſerves to be 


tranſmitted to poſterity, as an inſtance of that courage, mingled with 


humanity, which conſtitutes true heroiſm. While the French and Eng- 
}:ih were hotly engaged in one of the ſtreets, a little child ran play» 
fully between them, having no idea of the danger to which it 


Las expoſed; a common ſoldier of the enemy, perceiving the life of 


this poor innocent at ſtake, grounded his piece, advanced delibe- 
rately between the lines of fire, took up the child in his arms, con- 
veyed it to a place of ſafety ; then returning to his place, reſumed 
his muſket, and renewed bis hoſtility, 
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did not preſume to advance farther into the country; wu 


1 ſtep which indeed they could not have taken 


with any regard to their own ſafety; for by this 
time a conſiderable body of regular troops was 
aſſembled; and the people of the country mani- 
feſted a laudable ſpirit of loyalty and reſolution, 
crowding in great numbers to Belfaſt, to offer their 
ſervice againſt the invaders. Thele circumſtances, 
ro which the enemy were no ſtrangers, and the de- 
feat of Conflans, which they had alſo learned, 

obliged them to quit their conqueſt, and re- 
embark with ſome precipitation, after having laid 
Carrickfergus under moderate contribution. 

S XVI. The fate they eſcaped on ſhore they 
ſoon met with at ſea, Captain John Elliot, who 
commanded three frigates at Kinſale, and had, 


in the courſe of this war, more than once already 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf, even in his early youth, by 
extraordinary acts of valour, was informed by a 
diſpatch from the Duke of Bedford, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, that three of the enemy's ſhips 


lay at anchor in the bay. of Carrickfergus, and 


thither he immediately ſhaped his courſe in the 
ſhip Zolus, accompanied by the Pallas and Bril- 


liant, under the command of the Captains Cle- 


ments and Logie. On the twenty-eighth day of 
February they deſcried the enemy, and gave chaſe, 
in ſight of the Iſle of Mann; and about nine in 
the morning, Captain Elliott, in his own ſhip, 


engaged the Belleiſle, commanded by Thurot, 


although conſiderably his ſuperior in ſtrength of 
men, number of guns, and weight of metal. In 
a few minutes his conſorts were alſo engaged with 


the / 
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action, maintained with great ſpirit on all ſides for 
an hour and a half, Captain Elliot's lieutenant 
boarded the Belleiſle, and, ſtriking her colours 
with his own hand, the commander ſubmitted: 
his example was immediately followed by the other 
French captains; and the Engliſh Commodore, 
taking poſſeſſion of his prizes, conveyed them into 
the bay of Ramſay, in the iſle of Mann, that their 


damage might be repaired. Though the Belleiſle 


was very leaky, and had loſt her boltſprit, mizen- 
maſt, and main-yard, in all probability the vic- 
tory would not have been ſo eaſily obtained, had 
not the gallant Thurot fallen during the action. 
The victor had not even the conſolation to perform 
the laſt offices to his brave enemy; for his body 
was thrown into the ſea by his own people in the 
hurry of the engagement. The loſs on the ſide of 
the Engliſh did not exceed forty men killed and 


wounded, whereas above three hundred of the 


enemy were ſlain or diſabled. The ſervice per- 
formed on this occaſion was deemed fo eſſential 
to the peace and commerce of Ireland, that the 


thanks of the Houſe of Commons in that kingdom 


were voted to the conquerors of Thurot, as well 
as to Lieutenant-Colonel Jennings, for his ſpirited 
behaviour at Carrickfergus; and the freedom of 
the city of Cork was preſented in ſilver boxes to 
the Captains Elliot, Clements, and Logie. The 


name of Thurot was become terrible to all the 


trading ſea- ports of Great-Britain and Ireland; 
and therefore the defeat and capture of his ſqua- 


dron were celebrated with as hearty rejoicings as 
the moſt important victory could have produced. 


$ XVII. 
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. & XVII. In the beginning of April another en- © it AP. 


gagement between four frigates, ſtill more equally 
matched, had a different iſſue, though not lels. 


honourable for the Britiſh commanders. C aptain 
Skinner, of the Biddeford, and Captain Kennedy,, 
of the Flamborough, both frigates, failed on a 


cruiſe from Liſbon ; and on the fourth day of 


April fell in with two large French frigates, con- 


voy to a fleet of merchant-ſhips, which the Engliſh 
Captains immediately reſolved. to engage. The 
enemy did not decline. the battle, which began 
about half an hour after ſix. in the evening, and 
raged with great fury till eleven. By this time the 
Flamborough had loſt ſight of the Biddeford, and 
the frigate with which Captain Kennedy was en- 
gaged bore away with all the fail ſhe could carry. 
He purſued her till noon the next day, when ſhe, 
had left him ſo far a-ſtern, that he loſt fight, of her, 


and returned to Liſbon, with the loſs, of fifteen men 


killed and wounded, including the Lieutenant, of 
marines, and conſiderable damage both in her hulk 


5 and rigging. In three days he was joined by the. 


Biddeford, which had alſo compelled her antago- 


niſt to give way, and purſued her till ſne was out 


of ſight. In about an hour after the action began, 
Captain Skinner was, killed by a cannon-ball;, and 
the command devolved to Lieutenant Knollis, ſon 
to the Earl of Banbury *, who maintained the bat- 
tle with great ſpirit, even after he was wounded, 
until he. e a ſecond ſhot in his body, which 


proved 


* Five ſons of this nobleman were remarkably diſtinguiſhed i in 
this war. The fourth and fifth were dangerouſly wounded: at the 
battle of Minden: the ſecond was hurt in the reduction of Guadaz 
loupe : Lord Wallingford, the eldeſt, received a ſhot at Carrick- 
Fergus ; ; and the third was flain in this engagement, 
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BOOK proved mortal. Then the maſter aſſuming the 


direction, continued the engagement with equal 
reſolution, until the enemy made his eſcape, which 


he the more eaſily accompliſhed, as the Biddeford 


was difabled in her maſts and rigging. 
$X VIII. The bravery of five Iriſhmen and a boy, 


belonging to the crew of a ſhip from Waterford, 


deſerves commemoration. The veſſel, in her re- 
turn from Bilboa, laden with brandy and iron, 
being taken by a French privateer off Uſhant, about 
the middle of April, the captors removed the 
maſter, and all the hands but theſe five men and 


the boy, who were left to aſſiſt nine Frenchmen 


in navigating the veſſel to France. Theſe ſtout 
Hibernians immediately formed a plan of inſur- 
rection, and executed it with ſucceſs. Four of 
the French mariners being below deck, three aloft 
among the rigging, one at the helm, and another 
walking the deck, Brian, who headed the enter- 
priſe, tripped up the heels of the French ſteerſman, 
ſeized his piſtol, and diſcharged it at him who 
walked the deck, but miſſing the mark, he knocked 
him down with the butt-end of the piece. At the 
fame time hallooing to his confederates below, 

they aſſailed the enemy with their own broad fwords, 
and ſoon compelling them to ſubmit, came upon 
deck, and ſhut the hatches. Brian being now in 
poſſeſſion of the quarter<deck, thoſe who were 
aloft called for quarter, and ſurrendered without 
oppoſition. The Iriſh having thus obtained a 
complete victory, almoſt without bloodſhed, and 
ſecured the priſoners, another difficulty occurred : 

neither Brian nor any of his aſſociates could read 


or write, or knew the leaſt Princi iple of navigation; 
but 


SE GN 

but ſuppoſing his courſe to be north, he ſteered at 
a venture, and the firſt land he made was the neigh- 
bourhood of Youghall, where he happily arrived 
with his priſoners. 

XIX. The only conſiderable damage faſtained 
by the navy of Great-Britain, ſince the commence- 
ment of this year, was the loſs of the Ramillies, a 
magnificent ſhip of the ſecond rate, belonging to 
the ſquadron which Admiral Boſcawen com- 
manded on the coaſt of France, in order to watch 
the motions and diſtreſs the commerce of that reft= 
leſs, enterpriſing enemy: In the beginning of 
February a ſeries of ſtormy weather obliged the 
Admiral to return from the bay of Quiberon to 
Plymouth, where he arrived with much difficulty ; 
but he Ramillies overſhot the entrance to the 
Sound, and being embayed near a point called the 
Bolt-head, about four leagues higher up the chan- 
nel, was daſhed in pieces among the rocks, after 
all her anchors and cables had given way. All her 
officers and men; amounting to ſeven hundred, 
periſhed on this occaſion, except one midſhipman 
and twenty-five mariners, who had the good for- 
tune to ſave themſelves by leaping on the rocks 
as the hull was thrown forwards, and raiſed up by 
the ſucceeding billows. Such were the moſt ma- 
terial tranſactions of the year relating to the Britiſh 
empire in the ſeas of Europe. | 

$ XX. We ſhall now tranſport the reader to the 
continent of North-America, which, as the theatre of 
war, ſtill maintained its former importance. The 
French emiſſaries from the province of Louiſiana 


had exerciſed their arts of inſinuation with ſuch ſuc- - 


ceſs among the Cherokees, a numerous and powerful 
V OL, V. SE 8 nation 
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ginia and Carolina, that they had infringed the 


peace with the Engliſh towards the latter end of 


the laſt year, and begun hoſtilities, by plundering, 
maſſacring, and ſcalping ſeveral Britiſh ſubjects 
of the more ſouthern provinces. Mr. Lyttleton, 
Governor of South-Carolina, having received in- 
formation of theſe outrages, obtained the neceſ- 
ſary aids from the aſſembly of his province, for 
maintaining a conſiderable body of forces, which 
was raiſed with great expedition. He marched in 
the beginning of October, at the head of eight 
hundred provincials, reinforced with three hun- 
dred regular troops, and penetrated into the heart 
of the country poſſeſſed by the Cherokees, who 
were ſo much- intimidated by his vigour and diſ- 
patch, that they ſent a deputation of their chiefs to 
Hue for peace, which was re-eſtabliſhed by a new 
treaty, dictated by the Engliſh Governor. They 
obliged themſelves to renounce the French intereſt ; - 


to deliver up all the ſpies and emiſſaries of that 


nation then reſident among them; to ſurrender to 
juſtice thoſe of their own people who had been 
concerned in murdering and ſcalping the Britiſh 
ſubjects ; and for the performance of theſe articles 
two-and-twenty of their head men were put as 
| hoſtages into the hands of the Governor. So lit- 

tle regard, however, was paid by theſe ſavages to 
this ſolemn accommodation, that Mr. Lyttleton 
had been returned but a few days from their coun- 
try, when they attempted to ſurpriſe the Engliſh 
fort Prince George, near the frontiers of Carolins, | 
8 by going thither in a body, on pretence of deliver- 


ing up ſome murderers; but the commanding 
officer 


G R G OE.” 16 
 ffficer perceiving ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances in 
their behaviour, acted with ſuch vigilance and cir- 
cumſpection as entirely fruſtrated "their deſign *. 
Thus diſappointed, they wreaked their vengeance 
upon the Engliſh ſubjects trading in their country, 
all of whom they butchered without mercy. Not 
contented with this barbarous ſacrifice, they made 
incurſions to the Britiſh ſettlements at the Long 
Lanes, and the forks of the Broad River, and 
maſſacred about forty defenceleſs coloniſts, who 
repoſed themſelves in full ſecurity on the peace fo 
lately ratified. As views of intereſt could not have 
induced them to act in this manner, and their re- 
venge had not been inflamed by any freſh provoca- 
tion, theſe violences muſt be imputed to the in- 
8 2 ſtigation 


* This e was conducted i in the following manner, having 
: doubtlefs been concerted with the two-and-twenty hoſtages who re- 
ſided in che fort. On the fixteenth day of February, two Indian 
women appearing at Keowee, on the other ſide of the river, Mr. 
Dogharty, one of the officers of the fort, went out to aſk them 
what news. While he was engaged in converſation with theſe fe- 
males, the great Indian warrior Ocunnaſtota joining them, deſired 
he would call the commanding officer, to whom, he ſaid, he had 
ſomething to propoſe, Accordingly, Lieutenant Cotymore appear- 
ing, accompanied by Enſign Bell, Dogharty, and Foſter the inter- 
preter, Ocunnaſtota told him he had ſomething of conſequence to 
impart to the Governor, whom he purpoſed to viſit, and deſired he 
might be attended by a white man, as a ſafe-guard, The Lieute- 
nant aſſuring him he ſhould have a ſafeguard, the Indian declared 
he would then go and catch a horſe for him; fo ſaying, he ſwung 
a bridle thrice over his head, as a ſignal, and immediately twenty- 
five or thirty muſquets, from Jifferent ambuſcades, were diſcharged 
at the Engliſh officers. Mr. Cotymore received a ſhot in his left 
breaſt, and in a few days expired; Mr. Bell was wounded in the 
calf of the leg, and the interpreter in the buttock. Enſign Milne, 
who remained in the fort, was no ſooner informed of this treachery, 
than he ordered the ſoldiers to ſhackle the hoſtages ;| in the execu- 
tion of which order one man was killed upon the ſpot, and another 
wounded in the forehead with a tomohawk : cireumſtances which, 
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added to the murder of the Lieutenant, incenſed the garriſon to ſuch 
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ſtigation of French incendiaries; and too plainly 


evinced the neceſſity of crowning our American 
conqueſts with the reduction of Louiſiana, from 
whence theſe emiſſaries were vndoubledly dif- 
patched. 

XXI. The cruelty and miſchief with which 


the Cherokees proſecuted their renewed hoſtilities, 


alarmed all the ſouthern colonies of the Engliſh ; 
and application was made for aſſiſtance to Mr. 
Amherſt, the commander in chief of the King's 
forces in America, He forthwith detached twelve 
hundred choſen men to South-Carolina, under the 


_command of Colonel Montgomery, brother to the 


Ear] of Eglinton, an officer of approved conduct, 


and diſtinguiſhed gallantry. Immediately after 


his arrival at Charles-town, he advanced to Ninety- 
fix, 


Aa degree, that it was, judged abſolutely neceſſary to put the hoſtages 


to death withont further heſitation. In the evening a party of In- 
dians approaching the fort, and firing two ſignal pieces, cried aloud in 
the Cherokee language, © Fight manfully, and you ſhall be aſſiſted. * 
Then they began an attack, and continued firing all night upon 
the fort, without doing the leaſt execution. That a deſign was 
concerted between them and the hoſtages appeared plainly from the 
nature of this aſſault, and this ſuppoſition was converted into a 
certainty next day, when ſome of the garriſon ſearching the apart- 
ment in which the hoſtages lay, found a bottle of poiſon, probably 
deſigned to be emptied into the well, and ſeveral tomohawks buried 
in the earth ; which weapons had been privately conveyed to them 
by their frlends, who were permitted to viſit them without inter- 
ruption. On the third day of March, the fort at Ninety- ſix was 
attacked by two hundred Cherokee Indians with muſquetry, which 
had little or no effect, ſo that they were forced to retire with ſome 
loſs, and revenged themſelves on the open country, burning and 
ravaging all the houſes and plantations belonging to Engliſh ſet- 
tlers in this part of the country, and all along the frontiers of 
Virginia. Not contented with pillaging and deftroying the habi- 


_ tations, they wantoned in the moſt horrible barbarities ; and their 


motions were ſo ſecret and ſudden, that it was impoſſible for the 
inhabitants to know where the ſtorm would burſt, or take proper 


precautions for their own defence, ſo that a great number of the 


back fettlements were totally abandoned, 


"WE 
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fix, and proceeded to Twelve-mile River, which 


he paſſed in the beginning of June, without oppo- 
ſition. He continued his route by forced marches, | 


until he arrived in the neighbourhood of the In- 
dian town called Little Keowee, were he encamped 
in an advantageous ſituation. Having reaſon to 
believe the enemy were not yet appriſed of his 
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coming, he reſolved to ruſh upon them in the 


night by ſurpriſe. With this view, leaving his 
tents ſtanding, with a ſufficient guard for the camp 
and waggons, he marched through the woods to- 


wards the Cherokee- town of Eſtatoe, at the diſ- 


tance of five-and- twenty miles; and in his route 


detached a company of light infantry to deſtroy the 


village of Little Keowee, where they were received 


with a ſmart fire, but they ruſhed in with their 
bayonets, and all the men were put to the ſword. 
The main body proceeded ſtraight to Eſtatoe, 
which they reached in the morning, but it had 
been abandoned about half an hour before their 
arrival. Some few of the Indians, who had not 
time to eſcape, were ſlain; and the town, conſiſting 


of two hundred houſes, well ſtored with proviſion, 


ammunition, and all the neceſſaries of life, was firſt , 


plundered, and then reduced to aſhes; ſome of 
the wretched inhabitants who concealed themſelves 
periſhing in the flames. It was neceſſary to ſtrike 
a terror into thoſe ſavages by ſome examples of ſe- 
verity; and the ſoldiers became deaf to all the 
' ſuggeſtions of mercy, when they found in one of 
the Indian towns the body of an Engliſhman, 
whom they had put to the torture that very morn- 
ing. Colonel Montgomery followed his blow with 
ſurpriſing rapidity, In the ſpace of a few * 
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he deſtroyed Sugar-town, which was as large as 
Eſtatoe, and every village and houſe in the Lower 
Nation. The Indian villages in this part of the 
world were agreeably ſituated, generally conſiſting 
of about one hundred houles, neatly and commo- 
diouſly built, and well ſupplied with proviſion. 
They had in particular large magazines of corn, 
which were conſumed in the flames. All the men 
that were taken ſuffered immediate death; but the 
greater part of the nation had eſcaped with the ut- 
molt precipitation. In many houſes the beds were 
yet warm, and the tables ſpread with victuals. 
Many loaded guns went off while the houſes were 
burning. The favages had not time to fave their 
moſt valuable effects. The ſoldiers found ſome 


money, three or four watches, a good quantity of 


wampum, clothes, and peltry. Colonel Mont- 
gomery having thus taken vengeance on the per- 
fidious Cherokees, at the expence of five or fix 
men killed or wounded, returned to Fort Prince 
George, with about forty Indian women and chil- 
dren whom he had made priſoners. Two of their 
warriors were ſet at liberty, and deſired to inform 
their nation, that, though they were now in the 
power of the Engliſh, they might ſtill, on their 
ſubmiſſion, enjoy the bleſſing of peace. As the 
chief, called Attakullakulla, alias the Little Car- 
Penter, who had ſigned the laſt treaty, diſapproved 
of the proceedings of his countrymen, and had 
done many good offices to the Engliſh ſince the 
renovation of the war, he was now given to under- 
ſtand that he might come down with ſome other 
chicks to treat of an accommodation, which would 
be granted to the Cherokees on his account; but. 
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that the negociation muſt be begun in a few 


days, otherwiſe all the towns in the Upper Nation 
would be ravaged, and reduced to aſhes. 

$XXII. Theſe intimations having produced lit- 
tle or no effect, Colonel Montgomery reſolved to 
make a ſecond irruption into the middle ſettlements 
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of the Cherokees, and began his march on the 


twenty - fourth day of June. On the twenty- ſeventh 


Captain Moriſon, of the advanced party, was 


killed by a ſhot from a thicket, and the firing be- 
came ſo troubleſome that his men gave way. The 
grenadiers and light-infantry being detached to 
ſuſtain them, continued to advance, notwithſtand- 


ing the fire from the woods, until, from a riſing 


ground, they diſcovered a body of the enemy. 
Theſe they immediately attacked, and obliged to 
retire into a ſwamp, which, when the reſt of the 
troops came up, they were, after a ſhort reſiſtance, 
compelled to abandon : but as the country was 
difficult, and the path extremely narrow, the forces 
ſuffered on their march from the fire of ſcattered 
parties, who concealed themſelves behind trees and 
buſhes. Art length they arrived. at the town of 


Etchowee, which the inhabitants had forſaken after 
having removed every thing of value. Here, 


while the army encamped on a ſmall plain, ſur- 
rounded by hills, it was incommoded by vollies 
from the enemy, which wounded ſome men and 


killed ſeveral horſes. They were even ſo daring as 
to attack the piquet guard, which repulſed them 


with difficulty ; but, generally ſpeaking, their par- 
ties declined an open engagement. Colonel 
Montgomery, ſenſible that as many horſes were 


killed or diſabled, he could not proceed farther 
84 without 
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a ſavage enemy, reſolved to return, and began his 
retreat in the night, that he might be the leſs diſ- 
turbed by the Indians, Accordingly, he purſued 
his route for two days without interruption ; but 
afterwards ſuſtained ſome ſtraggling fires from the 
woods, though the parties of the enemy were put 
to flight as often as they appeared. In the begin- 
ning of July he arrived at Fort Prince George; 
this expedition having coſt him about ſeventy men 
killed and wounded, including five officers. 

$ XX1II. In revenge of theſe calamities, the 
Cherokees aſſembled to a conſiderable number, 


and formed the blockade of Fort Loudoun, a 
| Tmall fortification near the confines of Virginia, 


defended by an inconſiderable garriſon, ill ſup- 
plied with proviſion and neceſſaries. After having 
ſuſtained a long ſiege, and being reduced to the 
utmoſt diſtreſs, Captain Demere, the commander, 
held a council of war with the other officers, to 
deliberate upon their preſent ſituation; when it 
appeared that their proviſions were entirely ex- 
hauſted ; that they had ſubſiſted a conſiderable 


time, without bread, upon horſe-fleſh, and ſuch 


ſupplies of pork and beans as the Indian women 
could introduce by ſtealth ; that the men were ſo 


weakened with famine and fatigue, that in a little 


time they would not be able to do duty ; that, for 
two nights paſt, conſiderable parties had deſerted, 
and ſome thrown themſelves upon the mercy of 
the enemy ; that the garriſon in general threatened 
to abandon their officers, and betake themſelves ta 


the woods; and that there was no proſpect of re- 
lief, 
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lief, their communication having been long cut 


off from all the Britiſh ſettlements : for theſe rea- 


| ſons they were unanimouſly of opinion, that it was 
impracticable to prolong their defence; that they 
ſhould accept of an honourable capitulation; and 
Captain Stuart ſhould be ſent to treat with the 
warriors, and the head men of the Cherokees, 


about the conditions of their ſurrender. - This 


officer, being accordingly diſpatched with full 
powers, obtained a capitulation of the Indians, by 
which the garriſon was permitted to retire. The 
Indians deſired, that when they arrived at Keowee 
the Cherokee priſoners confined at that place 
ſhould be releaſed, all hoſtilities ceaſe, a laſting 
accommodation be re-eſtabliſhed, and a regulated 
trade revived. In conſequence of this treaty the 
garriſon evacuated the fort, and had marched 
about fifteen miles on their return to Carolina, 
when they were ſurrounded and ſurpriſed by a 
large body of Indians, who maſſacred all the 
officers, except Captain Stuart, and ſlew five-and 
twenty of the ſoldiers: the reſt were made priſo- 
ners, and diſtributed among the different towns 
and villages of the nation. Captain Stuart owed 
his life to the generous interceſſion of the Little 


Carpenter, who ranſomed him at the price of all 
he could command, and conducted him ſafe to 


Holſton River, where he found Major Lewis ad- 


vanced ſo far with a body of Virginians. The 


ſavages, encouraged by their ſucceſs at Fort- 
_ Loudoun, undertook the ſiege of Ninety-ſix, and 
other ſmall fortifications ; but retired precipitately 
on the a of a body of provincials. 
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XXIV. In the mean time, the Britiſh inte- 
reſt and empire were firmly eſtabliſhed 'on the 
banks of the Ohio, by the prudence and conduct 
of Major-General Stanwix, who had paſſed the 


winter at Pittſburgh, formerly Du Queſne, and 


employed that time in the moſt effectual manner 
for the ſervice of his country. He repaired the 


old works, eſtabliſhed poſts of communication 


from the Ohio to the Monongahela, mounted the 
baſtions that cover the iſthmus with artillery, 
erected caſemates, ſtore-houſes, and barracks for 
a numerous garriſon, and cultivated with equal 


_ diligence and ſucceſs the friendſhip and alliance of 


the Indians. The happy conſequences of theſe 
meaſures were ſoon apparent in the production of 
a conſiderable trade between the natives and the 
merchants of Pittſburgh, and in the perfect ſecu- 
rity of about four thouſand ſettlers who now re- 
turned to the quiet poſſeſſion of the lands from 
whence they had been driven by the enemy on the 
frontiers of Pennſylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. . | 

$ XXV. The incidents of the war were much 


more important and decifive in the more northern 


parts of this great continent, The reader will re- 
member that Brigadier-General Murray was left 
to command the garriſon of Quebeck, amounting 
to about fix thouſand men; that a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of ſhips was ſtationed at Halifax, in Nova- 
Scotia, under the direction of Lord Colvil, an 
able and experienced officer, who had inftructions 


to reviſir Quebeck in the beginning of ſummer, as 


ſoon as the river St. Laurence ſhould be naviga- 
ble; and that General Amherſt, the commander 
8. * 
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in chief of the forces in America, wintered in 
New-Vork, that he might be at hand to aſſemble 
his troops in the ſpring, and recommence his 
operations for the entire reduction of Canada. 
General Murray neglected no ſtep that could be 
taken by the moſt vigilant officer for maintaining 
the important conqueſt of Quebeck, and ſubduing 
all the Lower Canada, the inhabitants of which 


actually ſubmitted, and took the oath of allegiance 


to the King of Great-Britain * The garriſon, 
| however, 


* The garriſon of Quebeck, during the winter, repaired above 
five hundred houſes, which had been damaged by the Engliſh can- 
non, built eight redoubts of wood, raiſed foot-banks along the 
ramparts, opened embraſures, mounted artillery, blocked up all 
the avenues of the ſuburbs with ſtockade, removed eleven months? 
proviſions into the higheſt part of the city, and formed a magazine 
of four thouſand faſcines. Two hundred men were poſted at St. 
Foix, and twice the number at Lorette. Several hundred men 
marched to St. Auguſtin, brought off the enemy's advanced guard, 
with a great number of cattle, and diſarmed the inhabitants. By 
theſe precautions the motions of the French were obſerved, the 
avenues of Quebeck were covered, and their dominion ſecured 
over eleven pariſhes, which furniſhed them with ſome freſh pro- 
viſion and other neceſſaries for ſubſiſtence. Sixteen thouſand cords 
of wood being wanted for the hoſpitals, guards, and quarters, 
and the method of tranſporting it from the iſle of Orleans being 
found flow and difficult, on account of the floating ice in the river, 
a ſufficient number of hand ſledges were made, and two hundred 


wood-fellers ſet at work in the foreſt of St. Foix, where plenty of 


fuel was obtained, and brought into the ſeveral regiments by the 
men that were not upon duty. A detachment of two hundred 
men, being ſent to the other ſide of the river, diſarmed the inha- 
bitants, and compelled them to take the oath of allegiance : by 
this ſtep the Engliſh became maſters of the ſouthern fide of the St. 
Laurence, and were ſupplied with good quantities of freſh provi- 
 ſhon. The advanced poſts of the enemy were eſtabliſhed at” Point 
au Tremble, St. Auguſtin, and Le Calvaire; the main body of 
their army quartered between Trois Rivieres, and Jaques Quartier. 
Their general having formed the deſign of attacking Queheck in 


the winter began to provide ſnow ſhoes or rackets, ſcaling-ladders 


and faſcines, and make all the neceſlary preparations for that en- 
terpriſe. He took poſſeſſion of Point Levi, where he formed a 
Ea | 9 magazine 
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BOOK however, within the walls of Quebeck, ſuffered 


greatly from the exceſſive cold in the winter, and 
the want of vegetables and freſh proviſion ; inſo- 
much that, before the end of April, one thouſand 
ſoldiers were dead of the ſcurvy, and twice that 
number rendered unfit for ſervice. Such was the 
ſituation of the garriſon, when Mr. Murray re- 
ceived undoubted intelligence that the French 
commander, the Chevalier de Levis, was em- 
ployed in aſſembling his army, which had been 
cantoned in the neighbourhood of Montreal; that 
from the inhabitants of the country he had com- 
pleted his eight battalions, regimented forty com- 
panies of the troops de Colonie, and determined 
to undertake the ſiege of Quebeck, whenever the 
river St. Laurence ſhould be clear of 1 ice, that he 


could 


. magazine of proviſions, great part of which, however, fell into 


the hands of the Engliſh 3 for, as ſoon as the river was froze over, 
Brigadier Murray diſpatched thither two hundred men, at whoſe 
approach the enemy abandoned their magazine, and retreated with 
great precipitation. Here the detachment took poſt in a Church, 
until they could build two wooden redoubts, and mount them with 
artillery. In the mean time, the enemy returning with a greater 
force to recover the poſt, ſome battalions, with the light infantry, 
marched over the ice, in order to cut off their communication; but 
they fled with great confuſion, and afterwards took poſt at St. 
Michael, at a conſiderable diſtance farther down the river. They 
now-reſolved to poſtpone the ſiege of Quebeck, that they might 
carry it on in a more regular manner. They began to rig their 
ſhips, repair their ſmall craft, build gallies, caſt bombs and bullets, 
and prepare faſcines, and gabions; while Brigadier Murray em- 
ployed his men in making preparations for a vigorous defence, 
He ſent out a detachment, who ſurpriſed the enemy's poſts at St, 
Auguſtin, Maiſon Brulee, and Le Calvaire, where they took ninety 
priſoners. He afterwards ordered the light infantry to poſſeſs and 
fortify Cape Rouge, to prevent the enemy's landing at that place, 
as well as to be nearer at hand to obſerve their motions; but when 
the froſt broke up, ſo that their ſhips could fall down the river, 
they landed at St. Auguſtin, and the Engliſh poſts were abandoned 
one after another, the detachments retiring without loſs into the 


city. 
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could uſe his four frigates, and other veſſels,” by 
means of Which he was entirely maſter of the 


river. 
$ XXVI. The brigadier conſidering the city 


of Quebeck as no other than a ſtrong canton- 


ment, had projected a plan of defence, by ex- 
_ tending lines, and entrenching his troops on the 
heighths of Abraham, which, at the diſtance of 


eight hundred paces, entirely command the ram 
parts of the city, and might have been defended 


by a ſmall force againſt a formidable army. Faſ- 
cines, and every other neceſſary for this work, 
had been provided, and in the month of April 
the men were ſer at work upon the projected lines; 
but the earth was ſo hardened by the froſt, that it 
was found impracticable to proceed. Being in- 
formed on the night of the twenty-ſixth, that the 
enemy had landed at Point_au Tremble, to the 
number of ten thouſand men, with five hundred 
ſavages, he ordered all the bridges over the river 
Cagrouge to be broken down, ſaved the land- 
ing-places at Sylleri and the Foulon; and next 
day, marching in perfon with a ſtrong detach- 
ment and two field-pieces, took poſſeſſion of an 
advantageous ſituation, and thus defeated the 
ſcheme which the French commander had laid for 
cutting off the poſts which the Engliſh had eſta- 
bliſhed. Theſe being all withdrawn, the brigadier 
that ſame afternoon marched to Quebeck, with 
little or no loſs, although his rear was haraſſed by 
the enemy. Here he formed a reſolution which 
hath been cenſured by ſome criticks in war, as a 
meaſure that ſavoured more of youthful impati- 
ence, and n courage, than of that mili- 
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mander in ſuch a delicate ſituation; but it is more 


eaſy to cenſure with an appearance of reaſon, 


than to act in ſuch circumſtances with any cer- 


tainty of ſucceſs. Mr. Murray, in his letter to 


the Secretary of State, declared, that although 
the enemy were greatly ſuperior to him in number, 
yet, when he conſidered that the Engliſh forces 


were habituated to victory, that they were pro- 


vided with a fine train of field artillery, that, in 


ſhutting them at once within the walls, he ſhould 


have riſked his whole ſtake on the ſingle chance 


of defending a wretched fortification; a chance 


which could not be much leſſened by an action in 
the field, though ſuch an action would double the 
chance of ſucceſs: for theſe reaſons he determined 
to hazard a battle; ſhould the event prove unproſ- 
perous, he reſolved to hold out the place to the 


laſt extremity; then to retreat to the iſle of Or- 


leans, or Coudres, with the remainder of the 
garriſon, and there wait for a reinforcement. In 


purſuance of theſe reſolutions he gave the neceſ- 


ſary orders over night, and on the twenty-eighth 


day of April, at half an hour after fix in the morn- 
ing, marched out with his little army of three 


thouſand men, which he formed on the heighths 
in order of battle. The right brigade, com- 
manded by Colonel Burton, conſiſted of the regi- 
ments of Amherſt, Anſtruther, Webb, and the 
ſecond battalion of Royal Americans: the left, 


under Colonel Fraſer was formed of the regiments 
of Kennedy, Laſcelles, Townſhend, and the 


Highlanders. Otway's regiments, and the third 
battalion of Royal Americans, conſtituted the 
| | corps 
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corps de reſerve. Major Dalling' s corps of light CHAP; 


infantry covered the right flank ; the left was ſe- 


cured by Captain Huzzen's company of rangers, 
and one hundred voluntiers, under the command 


of Captain Donald Macdonald; and each batta- 


lion was ſupplied with two field-pieces. Brigadier 
Murray having reconnoitred the enemy, perceived 
their van had taken poſſeſſion of the riſing grounds 
about three quarters of a mile in his front; bur 
that their army was on the march in one column. 
Thinking this was the critical moment to attack 
them before they were formed, he advanced to- 
wards. them with equal order and expedition. 
They were ſoon driven from the heighths, though 
not without a warm diſpute, during which the 

body of their army advanced at a round pace, 
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and formed in columns. Their van conſiſted of 


ten companies of grenadiers, two of voluntiers, 
and four hundred ſavages: eight battalions, 
formed in four columns, with ſome bodies of 


Canadians in the intervals, conſtituted their main 


body; their rear was compoſed of two battalions, 


and ſome Canadians in the flanks; and two thou- 


ſand Canadians formed the reſerve, Their whole 
army amounted to upwards of twelve thouſand 
men. Major Dalling, with great gallantry, diſ- 

poſſeſſed their grenadiers of a houſe and windmill 
which they occupied, in order to cover their left 
| Bank; and in this attack the major and ſome of 
his officers were wounded : nevertheleſs, the light 
infantry purſued the fugitives to a corps which was 
formed to ſuſtain them; then the purſuers halted, 


and diſperſed along the front of the right; a cir- 


cumſtance which prevented that wing from taking 


advantage 
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BOOK advantage of the firſt impreſſion they had made 


on the left of the enemy. The light infantry 
being ordered to regain the flank, were, in 
attempting this motion, furiouſly charged, and 
thrown into diſorder : then they retired to 
the rear in ſuch a ſhattered condition, that 


they could never again be brought up during 


the whole action. Otway's regiment was inſtantly 
ordered to advance from the body of reſerve, and 
ſuſtain the right wing, which the enemy twice in 
vain attemptcd to penetrate, Mean while the left 
brigade of the Britiſh forces did not remain inac- 


tive: they had diſpoſſeſſed the French of two re- 


doubts, and ſuſtained with undaunted reſolution 
the whole efforts of the enemy's right, until they 
were fairly fought down, overpowered by numbers, 
and reduced to a handful, notwithſtanding the 
aſſiſtance they received from the third battalion of 


Royal Americans, which had been ſtationed with 


the body of reſerve, as well as from Kennedys 
regiment, poſted in the centre. The French at- 
tacked with great impetuoſity; and, at length, a 
freſh column of the regiment de Rouſillon pene- 
trating the left wing of the Britiſh army, it gave 
way; the diſorder was ſoon communicated to the 
right, ſo that after a very obſtinate diſpute, which 
laſted an hour and three quarters, Brigadier Mur- 
ray was obliged to quit the field, with the loſs of 
one thouſand men killed or wounded, and the 


greater part of his artillery, The enemy loft 


twice the number of men, and reaped no eſſential 


advantage from their victory. 


XXVII. Mr. Murray, far from being dippi- 
rited by his defeat, no fooner retired within the 


walls 
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walls of Quebeck, than he reſolved to proſecute CHA: P. 
the fortifications of the place, which had been in- 


terrupted by the ſeverity of the winter; and the 


ſoldiers exerted themſelves with incredible ala- 
crity, not only in labouring at the works, but alſo 
in the defence of the town, before which the 
enemy had opened trenches on the very evening 
of the battle. Three ſhips anchored at the Fou- 
lon below their camp ; and for ſeveral days they 
were employed in Janding their cannon, mortars, 
and ammunition. Mean while they worked in- 
ceſſantly at their trenches before the town; and 
on the eleventh day of May opened one bomb 
battery, and three batteries of cannon. Brigadier 


Murray made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to defend 


the place to the laſt extremity : he raiſed two ca- 
valiers, contrived ſome outworks, and planted the 
ramparts with one hundred and thirty-two pieces 
of artillery, dragged thither moſtly by the ſoldiery. 
Though the enemy cannonaded the place with 
great vivacity the firſt day, their fire ſoon ſlack- 
ened, and their batteries' were, in a manner, 
ſilenced by the ſuperior fire of the garriſon ; ne- 


vertheleſs, Quebeck would, in all probability, have 
reverted to its former owners, had a French fleet 
from Europe got the ſtart of an Engliſh — 


in ſailing up the river. 


& XX VIIL Lord Colville had failed from Ha- 
F wi with the fleet under his command, on the 


twenty-ſecond day of April; but was retarded in 
his paſſage by thick fogs, contrary winds, and 


great ſhoals of ice floating down the river. Com- 


modore Swanton, who had ' failed from England 


with a fmall reinforcement, arrived about the 
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B O OK beginning of May at the iſle; of Bec, in the river 


St. Laurence, where, with two ſhips, he purpoſed 

to wait for the reſt of his ſquadron, which had ſepa- 
rated from him in the paſſage: but one of theſe, 
the -Loweſtoffe, commanded by Captain Deane, 
had entered the harbour of Quebeck on the ninth 
day of May, and communicated to the Governor 


the Joyful news that the ſquadron was arrived in 


the river. Commodore Swanton no ſooner re- 
ceiyed intimation that Quebeck was beſieged, than 
he failed up the river with all poſlible expedition, 
and on the fifteenth in the evening anchored 
above Point Levi. The Brigadier expreſſing an 
earneſt deſire that the French ſquadron above the 
town might be removed, the Commodore ordered 


Captain Schomberg of the Diana, and Captain 


Deane of. the Loweſtoffe, to ſlip their cables early 
next morning, and attack the enemy's fleet, con- 


ſiſting of two frigates, two armed ſhips, and a 
great number of ſmaller veſſels. They were no 


ſooner in motion than the French thips fled in the 


utmoſt diſorder. One of their frigates was driven 
on the rocks above Cape Diamond; the other 
ran aſhore, and was burned at Point au Tremble, 


about ten leagues above the town; and a the 
other veſſels: were taken or deſtroye tr. 
XXIX. The enemy were ſo oonfuuridedt and 


| diſpirited by this diſaſter, and the certain infor- 
mation that a ſtrong Engliſh fleet was already in 


the river St. Laurence, that in the following night 


they raiſed! the ſiege of Quebeck, and retreated 


with great precipitation, leaving their proviſions, 
implements, and artillery to Governor Murray, 
Py had intended to make a vigorous ſally in the 

1716 4 ” morning 
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mornin g, and attempt to penetrate into the camp CH; 
of the beſiegers, which, from the information of II 


priſoners and deſerters, he conceived to be a very 
practicable ſcheme. For this purpoſe he had ſe- 
lected a body of troops, who were already under 
arms, when a Lieutenant, whom he had ſent out 
with a detachment to amuſe the enemy, came and 


aſſured him that their trenches were abandoned. 


He inſtantly marched out of Quebeck at the head 
of his forces, in hopes of overtaking and making 
an impreſſion: on their rear, that he might have 
ample revenge for his late diſcomfiture ; but they 
had paſſed the river Caprouge before he could 


come up with their army; however, he took ſome _ 


priſoners, and a great quantity of baggage, in- 
cluding their tents, ſtores, magazines of proviſion 
and ammunition, with thirty- four pieces of bat- 
tering cannon, ten field- pieces, fix mortars, four 


petards, a great number of ſcaling-ladders, en- 


trenching tools, and every other implement for a 
ſiege. They retired to Jacques- Quartier, where 
their ammunition began to fail, and they were 
abandoned by great part of the Canadians; ſo that 
they reſigned all hope of ſueceeding againſt Que- 
beck, an began to take meaſures for the preſer- 
vation of Montreal, againſt which the force under 
General Amherſt was directed. There M. Vau- 
dreuil had fixed his head- quarters, and there he 
propoſed to make his laſt ſtand againſt the efforts 
of the Britiſh General. He not only levied forces, 


collected magazines, and erected new fortifications 


in the iſland of Montreal, but he had even recourſe 
to feigned intelligence, and other arts of deluſion, 
VG the ſpirits of the Canadians and their 
„„ Indian 
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B O O K Indian allies, which had begun to flag, in conſe- 
III. quence of their being obliged to abandon the ſiege 
1560. of Quebeck. It muſt be owned, he acted with 

alli the ſpirit and foreſight of an experienced Ge- 

neral, determined to exert himſelf for the preſer- 

vation of the colony, even though very little 

proſpect of ſucceſs remained. His hopes, ſlender 

as they were, depended. upon the natural ſtrength. 

of the country, rendered almoſt. inacceſſible by 

woods, mountains, and moraſſes, which might 

have retarded the progreſs of the Engliſh, and 

protracted the war, until. a general pacification 

could be effected. In the mean time, Major- 

General Amherſt was diligently employed in 
taking meaſures for the execution of the plan he 

. had projected, in order to complete the conqueſt 
of Canada. He conveyed inſtructions to Gene- 
ral Murray, directing him to advance by water 

towards Montreal, with all the troops that could 
be ſpared from the garriſon of Quebeck. He 
detached Colonel Haviland, with a body of troops, 
from Crown-point, to take poſſeſſion of the Iſle 
aux Noix, in the lake Champlain, and from thence 
penetrate the ſhorteſt way to the bank of the river 
St. Laurence; while he himſelf, with the main 
body of the army, amounting to about ten thou- 
ſand men, including Indians, ſnould proceed from 
the frontiers of New- Vork, by the rivers of the 
Mohawks and Oneidas, to the lake Ontario, and 
ſail down the river St. Laurence to the iſland of 
Montreal. Thus, on the ſuppoſition that all theſe 
partieulars could be executed, the enemy muſt 
have been hemmed in, and entirely ſurrounded. 


In e of this Plan,” ee Amherſt had 
des pls | Hip | Urged 
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provided two armed ſloops to . in the lake 


Ontario, under the command of Captain Loring; 
as well as a great number of batteaux, or ſmaller 


veſſels, for the tranſportation of the troops, artil- 


lery, ammunition, implements, and baggage. 
Several regiments were ordered to proceed from 


Albany to Oſwego : and the General, taking his 
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5 departure from Schenectady, with the reſt of his 


forces, in the latter end of June, arrived at the 
ſame place on the ninth day of July. 

S XXX. Being informed that two French veſ- 
ſels had appeared off Oſwego, he diſpatched ſome 
batteaux to Niagara, with intelligence to Captain 
Loring, who immediately ſet fail in queſt of them; 
but they eſcaped his purſuit, though they had twice 


appeared in the neighbourhood of Oſwego ſince 


the arrival of the General, who endeavoured to 
amuſe them, by detaching batteaux to different 
parts of the lake. The army being aſſembled, 
and joined by a conſiderable body of Indians, un- 
der the command of Sir William Johnſon, the 
General detached Colonel Haldimand, with the 
light infantry, the grenadiers, and one battalion 


of highlanders, to take poſt at the bottom of the 


lake, and aſſiſt the armed veſſels in finding a paſ- 
ſage to La Galette. On the tenth day of Auguſt, 
the army embarked on board the batteaux and 
whale- boats, and proceeded on the lake towards 
the mouth of the river St. Laurence. Under- 


ſtanding that one of the enemy's veſſels had run 


a- ground and was diſabled, and that the other lay 


off La Galette, he reſolved to make the beſt of 
his way down the river to Swegatchie, and attack 
| the” bo rench fort at Iſle Royale, one of the moſt 


T 3 important 
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BOOK important poſts on the river St. Laurence, the 


7. 


ſource of which it in a great meaſure commands. 
On the ſeventeenth, the row-galleys fell in with 
the French ſloop commanded by M. de la Bro- 
querie, who ſurrendered after a warm engage - 
ment. Mr. Amherſt having detached ſome en- 
gineers to reconnoitre the coaſts and iſlands in the 
»<lghbourhood: of Iſle Royale, he made a diſpo- 
ſition for the attack of that fortreſs, which [was 
accordingly inveſted, after he had taken poſſeſſion 
of the iſlands, Some of theſe the enemy had aban- 
doned with ſuch precipitation, as to leave behind 
a few ſcalps they had taken on the Mohawk river, 
a number of tools and utenſils, two ſwivels, forme 
barrels of pitch, and a large quantity of iron. 
The Indians were ſo incenſed at ſight of the ſcalps, 
that they burned a chapel, and all the houſes of 
the enemy. Batteries being raiſed on the neareſt 


iſlands, the fort was cannonaded not only by them, 


but likewiſe by the armed ſloops; and a diſpoſition 


was made for giving the aſſault, when M. Pou- 


chart, the governor, thought proper to beat a par- 
ley, and ſurrender on capitulation. The General 
having taken poſſeſſion of the fort, found it ſo well 
ſituated for commanding the lake Ontario, and 


the Mohawk river, that he reſolved to maintain it 
with a garriſon, and employed ſome as: in re- 


pairing the fortifications. 50 
& XEXT. From this place his 0 
the river St. Laurence was rendered extremely 


difficult and dangerous, by a great number of 
violent riffs or rapides, and falls; among which 


he loſt above fourſcore men, forty-ſix batteaux, 
unn whale- boats, * row-galley, with ſome 
artillery, 
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day of September the troops were landed on the 
iſland of Montreal, without any oppoſition, except 
from ſome flying parties, which exchanged a few 
ſhot, and then fled with precipitation. The ſame 
day he repaired a bridge which they had broke 
down in their retreat, and, after a march of two 
leagues, formed his army on a plain before Mon- 
treal, where they lay all night on their arms. 
Montreal is, in point of importance, the ſecond 
place in Canada, ſituated in an iſland of the river 


St. Laurence, at an equal diſtance from Quebeck 


and the lake Ontario. Its central ſituation ren- 
dered it the ſtaple of the Indian trade; yet the for- 
tifications of it were inconſiderable, not at all ade- 
quate to the value of the place. General Amherſt 
ordered ſome pieces of artillery to be brought up 


immediately from the landing- place at La Chine, 


where he had left ſome regiments for the ſecurity 
of the boats, and determined to commence the 
ſiege in form; but in the morning of the ſeventh, 


he received a letter from the Marquis de Vau- 


dreuil by two officers, demanding a capitulation; 
Which, after ſome letters had paſſed; between the 
two Generals, was granted upon as favourable 
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terms as the French had reaſon to expect, conſi- 


dering that General Murray, with the troops from 


Quebeck, had by this time landed on the iſland; 


and Colonel Haviland, with the body under his 


command, had juſt arrived on the ſouth-fide. of 
the river, oppoſite to Montreal: circumſtances 
equally favourable and ſurprizing, if we reflect 
upon the different routes they purſued, through an 


mu s country, where they had no intelligence | 


EF 4 of 
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of the motions of each other. Had any accident 


1. retarded the progreſs of General Amherſt, the re- 
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duction of Montreal would have been attempted 
by General Murray, who embarked with his 


troops at Quebeck on board of a great number of 


ſmall veſſels, under the command of Captain 
Deane, in the Diana. This gentleman, with un- 
common abilities, ſurmounted the difficulties of 
an unknown, dangerous, and intricate navigation; 


and conducted the voyage with ſuch ſucceſs; that 


not a ſingle veſſel was loſt in the expedition. 
M. de Levis, at the head of his forces, watched 
the motions of General Murray, who, in advan- 
cing up the river, publiſhed manifeſtoes among 
the Canadians, which produced all the effect he 


could deſire. Almoſt all the pariſhes' on the ſouth 


ſhore, as far as the river Sorrel, ſubmitted, -and 
took the oath of neutrality : and Lord Rollo diſ- 


armed all the inhabitants of the north ſhore, as far 


as Trois Rivieres, which, though the capital of a 
diſtrict, being no more than an open village, was 
taken without reſiſtance. In a word, General Am- 


herſt took poſſeſſion of Montreal, and thus com- 


pleted the conqueſt of all Canada; a conqueſt the 


moſt important of any that. ever the Britiſn arms 
achieved, whether we conſider the ſafety of the 
Engliſn colonies in North-America, now ſecured 
from invaſion and encroachment: the extent and 
fertility of the country ſubdued; or the whole In- 
dian commerce thus me to the traders of 


Great-Britain. The terms of the capitulation may 


perhaps be thought rather too favourable, as the 
enemy were actually encloſed, and deſtitute of all 
BP of relief: but lietle points like theſe ought 

| | 4 always 
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always. to be ſacrificed to the conſideration of "great C i HE P. 


objects; and the finiſhing” the conqueſt of a great 
country without bloodſhed redounds as much to 
the honour, as it argues the humanity of General 
Amherſt, whoſe conduct had been irreproachable 


during the whole courſe of the American opera- 


tions. At the ſame time, it muſt be allowed he 
was extremely fortunate in having ſubordinate 


commanders who perfectly correſponded with his 
ideas, and a body of troops whom no labours 
could diſcourage, whom no dangers could diſmay. 


Sir William Johnſon, with a power of authority 
and inſinuation peculiar to himſelf, not only main- 
tained a furprizing aſcendancy over the moſt fero- 
cious of all the Indian tribes, but kept them within 
the bounds of ſuch ſalutary reſtraint, that not one 
ſingle act of inhumanity was perpetrated by them 
during the whole courſe of this expedition. The 
zeal and conduct of Brigadier- General Gage, the 


undaunted ſpirit and enterprizing genius of Gene- 


ral Murray, the diligence and activity of Colonel 
Haviland, as 19d co- operated i in e this 
| 2155 event. | 

8 XXXII. The French miniſtry had . 
to ſuccour Montreal, by equipping a conſiderable 
number of ſtore-ſhips, and ſending them out in the 


ſpritig under convoy of a frigate ; but as their 


officers underſtood that the Britiſh ſquadron had 
filed up the river St. Laurence before their arri- 
val, they took ſhelter in the bay of Chaleurs, on 
the coaft of Acadia, where they did not long re- 
main unmoleſted. Captain Byron, who com- 
manded the ſhips of. war that were left at Louiſ- 
bourg, having n, intelligence of them from 


Brigadier- | 
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his ſquadron, and found them at anchor. The 
whole fleet conſiſted of one frigate, two large ſtore- 
ſhips, and nineteen ſail of ſmaller veſſels, the 
greater part of which had been taken from the 


merchants of Great- Britain: all theſe were de- 


ſtroyed, together with two batteries which had 
been raiſed for their protection. The French 
town, conſiſting of two hundred houſes, were de- 
moliſhed, and the ſettlement totally ruined. All 
the French ſubjects inhabiting the territories from 
the bay of Fundy to the banks 'of the river St. 
Laurence, and ail the Indians through that tract 
of country, were now ſubdued, and: ſubjected to 


the Engliſh government. In the month of De- 
_ cember of the preceding year, the French colo- 
miſts of Miramichi, Rickebuctou, and other places 


lying along the gulf of St. Laurence, made their 
ſubmiſſion by deputies to Colonel Frye, who com- 
manded in Fort Cumberland at Chignecto. They 


afterwards renewed this ſubmiſſion in the moſt 


formal manner, by ſubſcribing articles, by which 
they obliged themſelves and the people they re- 
preſented, to repair in the ſpring to Bay Verte, 


with all their effects and ſhipping, to be diſpoſed 


of according to the direction of Colonel Laurence, 
governor of "Halifax, i in Nova-Scotia. They were 


accompanied by two Indian chiefs of the nation 


of the Mickmacks, a powerful and numerous peo- 
ple, now become entirely dependent upon' his 
Britannick Majeſty. In a word, by the conqueſt 
of Canada, the Indian fur-trade, in its full extent, 
fell into the hands of the Engliſh. ' The French 


intereſt — the ſavage tribes, inhabiting an 


inunenſe 
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| — tract of country, was totally exti inguiſhed 3 
and their American poſſeſſions ſhrunk within the 
limits of Louiſiana, an infant colony on the ſouth 
of the Miſſiſſippi, which the Britin arms may at 
any time eaſily ſubdue. | 

+ XXXUHI. The conqueſt of: Cured being 
achieved;i nothing now- remained to be done in 
North-America, except the demolition of the for- 
tifications of Louiſbourg on the iſland of Cape- 
Breton; for which purpoſe, ſome able engineers 
had been ſent from England with the ſhips. com- 
manded by Captain Byron. By means of mines 

artfully. diſpoſed and well conſtructed, the fortifi- 
cations were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, the 
glacis was levelled, and the ditches were filled. 


All the artillery, ammunition, and implements of 


war, were conveyed to Halifax; but the barracks 
were repaired, ſo as to accommodate three hun- 
dred men occaſionally; and the hoſpital, with the 


private houſes, were left ſtanding. The French 


ſtill poſſeſſed, upon the continent of America, the 
fertile country lying on each ſide of the great river 
Miſiflippi, ; which diſembogues itſelf into the gulf 
of Florida; but the colony was ſo thinly peopled, 

and ſo ill provided, that far from being formidable, 
it ſcarce could have ſubſiſted, unleſs. the Britiſh 
traders had been baſe and treacherous: enough to 
lupply it from time to time with proviſions and 
neceſſaries. The ſame infamous commerce was 
catried on with. divers French plantations in the 
Weſt-Indies ; ; inſomuch that the governors, of 
provinces, and commanders of the ſquadrons ſta- 
tioned in thoſe ſeas, made formal complaints of it 
i 1 nee The temptation of extraordinary 
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enemies of their country, but alſo to run all riſks 
in eluding the vigilance of the legiſlature. The 
inhabitants of Martinique found a plentiful market 
of proviſion furniſhed by the Britiſh ſubjects at the 
Dutch iſlands of Euſtatia and Curagoa; and thoſe 


that were ſettled on the iſland of Hiſpaniola were 


ſupplied in the ſame. manner at the $4 EGEAR e 


ment of Monte-Chriſto. 


S XXXIV. While the Britin ene 
exerted themſelves by ſea and land with the moſt 
laudable ſpirit of vigilance and courage againſt 
the foreign adverſaries of their country, the colo- 


niſts of Jamaica ran the moſt imminent hazard 


of being extirpated by a domeſtick enemy. The 


negro: ſlaves of that iſland, grown inſolent in the 


contemplation of their own formidable numbers, 


or 'by” obſerving the ſupine indolence of their 


maſters, or ſtimulated by that appetite for liberty 
ſo natural to the mind of man, began, in the 
courſe of tllis year, to entertain thoughts of ſhaking 
off the yoke by means of a general inſurrection. 
Aſſemblies were held, and plans revolved for this 
purpoſe. At length they concerted a ſcheme for 


riſing in arms all at once in different parts of the 


iſland, in order to maſſacre all the white men, and 
take poſſeſſion of the government. They agreed 
that this deſign ſhould be put in execution imme 
diately after the departure of the fleet for Europe; 
but their plan was defeated by their ignorance and 
impatience. Thoſe of the conſpirators that be- 

longed to Captain Foreſt's eſtate, being impelled 

by the fumes of intoxication, fell ſuddenly upon 


the overſeer, while he ſat at ſupper with ſome 
5 friends, | 


BON 
friends, and butchered the whole company. Being 
immediately joined by ſome of their confederates, 
they attacked the neighbouring plantations, where 
they repeated the ſame barbarities, and ſeiſing all 
the arms and ammunition that fell in their way, 


began to grow formidable to the colony. The 
| Governor no ſooner received intimation of this 
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diſturbance, than he, by proclamation, ſubjected 


the coloniſts to martial law. All other buſineſs 
was interrupted, and every man took to his arms. 


The regular troops, joined by the troop of militia, 


and a. conſiderable number of voluntiers, marched 


from Spaniſh Town to St. Mary's, where the in- 
ſurrection began, and ſkirmiſhed with the inſur- 
gents: but as they declined ſtanding any regular 
engagement, and truſted chiefly to buſh- fighting, 
the Governor employed againſt them the free 
blacks, commonly known by the name of the 
Wild Negroes, now peaceably ſettled under the 


protection of the government. Theſe auxiliaries, 


in gonſideration of a price ſet upon the heads of 


the rebels, attacked them in their own way, flew 


them by ſurpriſe, until their ſtrength was broken, 


and numbers made away with themſelves in deſpair, | 
ſo that the inſurrection was ſuppoſed to be quelled 


about the beginning of May; but in June it broke 


out again with redoubled fury, and the rebels were 


reinforced to a very conſiderable number. The 


regular troops and the militia, joined by a body of 


failors, formed a camp, under the command of 
Colonel Spragge, who ſent out detachments againſt 
the negroes, a great number of whom were killed, 
and ſome taken; but the reſt, inſtead of ſub- 
mitting, took ſhelter in the woods and mountains. 


The 
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The priſoners being tried, and found (guilty of 
rebellion, were put to deatli by a variety of tor- 
tures. Some were hanged,” ſome beheaded; ſome 
burned, and ſome fixed alive upon gibbets. One 
of theſe laſt lived eight days and eighteen hours, 
ſuſpended under a vertical fun, without being re- 
freſned by one drop of water, or receiving any 


manner of ſuſtenance. In order to prevent ſuch 


inſurrections for the future, the Juſtices aſſembled 
at the ſeſſions of the peace eſtabliſhed regulations, 
importing, that no negro- ſlave ſhould be allowed 
to quit his plantation without a white conductor, 
or a ticket of leave; that every negro playing at 
any ſort of game ſhould be ſcourged through the 
publick ſtreets; that every publican ſuffering ſuch 
gaming in his houſe ſhould forfeit forty ſhillings ; 
that'every proprietor ſuffering his negroes -to beat 
a drum, blow a horn, or make any other noiſe in 
his plantation, ſhould be fined ten pounds; and 
every overſeer allowing theſe irregularities ſhould 

pay half that ſum, - to be demanded, or diſtrained 
or, by any civil or military officer; that every free 
negro, or mulatto, ſhould wear a blue croſs on his 
right ſhoulder, on pain of impriſonment; that no 
mulatto, Indian, or negro, ſhould hawk or ſell any 
thing, except freſh fiſh and milk, on pain of being 


ſcourged; that rum and punch houſes ſhould' be 


ſhut up during divine ſervice. on Sundays, under 


the penalty of twenty ſhillings ; and that thoſe who 
had petit licences ſhould ſhut P their . on 
other nights at nine o'clock. | | 


/ CXXXV. Nowwithftarding theſe les and 


regulations, a body of rebellious negroes ſtill ſub- 


: ay in places that were deemed inacceſſible to 


regular 


5 . 


| 8 EO R G E In 
regular forces, and from theſe they 1 hs 
irruptions into the neareſt plantations, where they 


acted with all the wantonneſs of barbarity; ſo that 
the people of. Jamaica were obliged to conduct 
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themſelves with the utmoſt vigilance and cireum- 


ſpection while Rear-Admiral Holmes, who com- 
manded at ſea, took every precaution to ſecure the 
| iſland, from inſult or invaſion. He not only took 
meaſures for the defence of Jamaica, but alſo con- 
triyed and executed ſehemes for annoying the 
enemy. . Having, in the month of October, re- 
ceived intelligence that five French frigates were 
equipped at Cape Frangois, on the iſland of Hiſ- 
paniola, in order to convoy a fleet of merchant 


ſhips. to Europe, he ſtationed the ſhips under his 


command in ſuch a manner as was moſt likely to 
intercept this fleet; and his diſpoſition was attended 


with ſucceſs. The enemy failed from the Cape to 


the number of eight ſail on the ſixteenth, and next 


day they were chaſed by the King's ſhips the 


_ Hampſhire, Lively, and Boreas, which, however, 
made ſmall progreſs, as there was little wind, 
and that variable. In the evening, the breeze 
freſhened, and about midnight the Boreas came 


up with the Sirenne, commanded. by Commodore 


M*Carrie. They engaged with great vivacity for 


about twenty-five minutes, when the Sirenne ſhot 


a- head, and made the beſt of her way. The Bo- 
reas was ſo damaged in her rigging, that ſne could 
not cloſe. with the enemy again till next day, at 


two in the afternoon, when the action was renewed 


off the eaſt end of Cuba, and maintained till forty 
minutes paſt four, when Mr. M' Cartie ſtruck. In 


es * time, the ene and Lively gave 


chaſe 
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Ly feered to the ſouthward with all the fail they could 


carry, in order to reach the weſt end of Tortuga, 
and ſhelter themſelves in Port au Prince. On the 


_ eighteenth the Lively, by the help of her oars, 


came up with the Valeur, at half an hour paſt 
ſeven in the morning; and after a hot action, 


which continued an hour and a half, compelled the 


enemy to ſubmit. The H ampſhire ſtood after 
the other three, and about four in the afternoon, 
ran up between the Duke de Choiſeul and the 
Prince Edward. Theſe ſhe engaged at the ſame 
time; but the firſt, having the advantage of the 


wind, made her retreat into Port au Paix; the 


other ran aſhore about two leagues to leeward, 


and ſtruck her colours; but at the approach of 


the Hampſhire the enemy ſet her on fire, and ſhe 
blew up. This was alſo the fate of the Fleur de 
Lys, which had run into Freſh-water Bay, a little 
farther to leeward of Port au Prince. Thus, by 
the prudent diſpoſition of Admiral Holmes, and 
the gallantry of his three Captains Norbury, Uve- 
dale, and Maitland, two large frigates of the ene- 


my were taken, and three deſtroyed. The ſpirit 


olf the officers was happily ſupported by an uncom- 


mon exertion of courage in the men, ben chear- 


fully engaged in the moſt dangerous enterprizes. 


Immediately after the capture of the ae fri- 
gates, eight of the enemy's privateers were de- 
ſtroyed or brought into Jamaica. Two of theſe, 
namely, the Vainqueur of ten guns, ſixteen ſwivels, 
and ninety men, and the Mackau of ſix ſwivels and 


| fifteen men, had run into ſhoal water in Cumber- 


- was aw. Fs 


land harbour, on the iſland of Cuba. The boats 


of the Trent and Boreas, manned, under the direc- 


XIII. 


tion of the Lieutenants Millar and Stuart, being 


rowed up to the Vainqueur, boarded and took poſ- 
ſeſſion under a cloſe fire, after having ſurmounted 
many other difficulties. The Mackau was taken 


1760. 


without any reſiſtance: then the boats proceeded 


againſt the Gueſpe, of eight guns, and eighty- five 
men, which lay at anchor further up in the Lagoon; 
but before they came up the enemy had 4 her on 
fire, and ſhe was deſtroyed. 

$ XXXVI. The ſame activity and * 
diſtinguiſhed the Captains and Officers belonging 


to the ſquadron commanded by Sir James Dduglas 


off the Leeward Iſlands. In the month of Sep- 
tember, the Captains Obrien and Taylor, of the 
ſhips Temple and Griffin, being on a joint cruize 
off the iſlands Granadas, received intelligence that 
the Virgin, formerly a Britiſh floop of war, which 
had been taken by the enemy, then lay at anchor, 
together with three privateers, under protection of 
three forts on the iſland, ſailed thither in order to 
attack them, and their enterprize was crowned with 
ſucceſs. Aſter a warm engagement, which laſted 
ſeveral hours, the enemy's batteries were ſilenced, 

and indeed demoliſhed, and the Engliſn Captains 
took poſſeſſion of the four prizes. They after- 
wards: entered another harbour of that iſland, 


having firſt demoliſhed another fort; and there 


they lay four days unmoleſted, at the expiration of 
which they carried off three other prizes. In their 


return to Antigua, they fell in with thirteen ſhips 


bound to Martinique with proviſions, and took 


them all without reſiſtance. About the ſame time, 


"> or nine privateers were taken by the ſhips 


„Vor. V. U | Which 
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his care and protection. 


in cruiſing round the iſland of Guadaloupe, ſo that 
the Britiſh commerce in thoſe { ſeas Houriſhed under 


SXXXVII. In the Eaſt· Indies the Britiſh arms 
till continued to proſper. After the reduction of | 
Areor, the garriſons of Permacoil and Allumparva 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war in the 


beginning of May. The Falmouth obliged, the 
Haarlem, a French ſhip from Merguy, to run 


aſhore to the northward of Pondicherry. The 
important ſettlement of Carical was reduced by 
the ſea and land forces commanded by Rear- 


Admiral Corniſh and Major Monſon, and the 
French. garriſon made priſoners of war; and Co- 
lonel Coote formed the. blockade of Pondicherry 
by land, while the harbour was beſer by the Eng- 
liſh ſquadron. . | 

8. XXXVIII. No FORD of | importance was in 


the courſe of this year achieved by the naval force 


of Great- Britain in the ſeas of Europe. A power- 
ful ſquadron ftill remained in the bay of Quibe- 


ron, in order to amuſe and employ a body of 


French forces on that part of the coaſt, and inter- 


rupt the navigation. of the enemy; though the 


principal aim of this armament ſeems to have 
been to watch and detain the few French ſhips 


which had run into the river Villaine, after the 


defeat of Confſans; an object, the importance of 


which will doubtleſs aftoniſh poſterity. The fleet 


employed on this' fervice was alternately com- 
manded by Admiral Bofcawen and Sir Edward 
Hawke, officers of diſtinguiſned abilities, whoſe 
en might have been nee — 


to 
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Mr. Boſcawen could do, in | this circumſcribed 
ſcene of action was to take poſſeſſion of a {mall 
iſland near the river Vannes, which he cauſed to 
be cultivated, and, planted with vegetables, for 
the uſe of the men inſected with ſcorbutick dil 
orders ariſing from ſalt proviſion, ſea air, and 
want of proper exerciſe. In the month of Sep- 
tember, Sir Edward Hawke, who had by this time 
relieved Mr. Boſcawen, detached the gallant Lord 
| Howe, in the Magnanime, with the ſhips Prince 


Frederick and Bedford, to reduce the little iſland 
of Dumet, about three miles in length, and two 
in breadth, abounding with freſn water. It was 


defended by a ſmall fort, mounted with nine. can- 
non, and manned with one company of the, regi- 


ment of Bourbon, who ſurrendered in a very ſhort 


time after the ſhips had begun the attack. By 
this ſmall conqueſt - a conſiderable . expence was 
ſaved to the nation in the article of tranſports 
employed to carry! water for the = 77 8 the 980K 
dron. Re SEE: 7 

FRXXIXY, Admiral Rodney ail Emihksined 
his farmer ſtation off the coaſt of Havre de Grace, 
to obſerve what ſhould paſs at the mouth of the 
Seine. In the month of July, while he hovered in 
this neighbourhood, five large flat bottomed boats, 
laden with cannon and ſhot, ſer fail from Harfleur 


in the middle of the day, with their colours flying, 


as if they had ſet the Engliſh ſquadron at defiance ; 
for the walls of Havre de Grace, and even the ad- 
jacent hills, were covered with ſpectators, aſſembled 
to behold the iſſue of this adventure. . Having 


reached the river of Caen, they ſtood backwards 
WEST © + | and 
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Admiral Rodney till night, and then proceed un- 
der cover of the darkneſs. He pereeived their 
driſt, and gave directions to his ſmall veſſels to 


be ready, that, as ſoon' as daylight failed; they 
ſhould make all the fart they could for the mouth 


of the river Orne, in order to cut off the enemy's 
retreat, while he himſelf ſtood with the larger ſhips 
to the ſteep coaſt of Port Baſſin. The ſcheme 


ſucceeded” to his wiſh.” The enemy, ſeeing their 
retreat cut off, ran'aſhore at Port Baſſin, where 


the Admiral deſtroyed' them, together with the 
ſmall fort which had been erected for the defence 


bf this harbour. Each of thoſe veſſels was one 


hundred feet in length, and capable of containing 
four hundred men for a ſhort paſſage. What 
their deſtination was we cannot pretend to deter- 


mine; but the French had provided a great num- 5 


ber of theſe tranſports; for ten eſcaped into the 
river Orne leading to Caen; and in conſequence 
of this diſaſter one hundred were unloaded, and 
ſent up again to Rouen. This was not all the 
damage that the enemy ſuſtained on this parti of 
the coaſt. In the month of November, Captain 
Ourry, of the Acteon, chaſed a large privateer, 
and drove her aſhore between Cape Barfleur and 
La Hogue, where ſne periſned. The cutters be- 
longing to Admiral Rodney's ſquadron ſcoured the 
coaft towards Dieppe, where a conſiderable fiſhery 
was carried on, and where they took or deſtroyed 
near forty veſſels of conſiderable burthen. Though 
the Engliſh navy ſuffered nothing from the French 
during this period, it ſuſtained ſome damage from 
the e The 88 8 a new ſhip of the 
Une, 
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line; was loſt in the Channel, on the idand of St. C HA P. 
Nicholas, but the crew and cannon were ſaved. Pi. 3 


The Lyme, of twenty guns, foundered in the. 
Cattegat, in Norway, and fifty of the men periſhed; 


and, in the Weſt-Indies, a tender belonging to the 


Dublin, commanded by Commodore Sir James 


Douglas, was loſt in a gale of winds with an ns: 
dred. choſen mariner: 1h, 4G eu 


. XL. Of the domeſtick W 1 relating to | 


the war, the moſt conſiderable was the equipment 


of a powerful armament deſtined for ſome ſecret. 


expedition. A numerous body of forces was aſſem- 


bled, and a great number of tranſports collected 


at Portſmouth. Generals were nominated to the 
command of this enterpriſe. The troops were 
actually embarked with a great train of artillery; 


and the eyes of the whole nation were attentively. 
fixed upon this armament, which could not have 


been prepared without incurring a prodigious ex- 
pence. Notwithſtanding theſe preparations, the 
whole ſummer was ſpent in idleneſs and inaction; 
and in the latter end of the ſeaſon the undertaking 
was laid aſide. The people did not fail to clamour 


againſt the inactivity of the ſummer, and com- 


plain, that, notwithſtanding the immenſe ſubſidies 


granted for the proſecution of the war, no ſtroke 
of importance was ſtruck in Europe for the advan- 


tage of Great-Britain; but that her treaſure was 


laviſhed upon fruitleſs parade, or a German alli- 


ance, ſtill more pernicious. It muſt be owned, 
indeed, that no new attempt was made to annoy 
the enemy on Britiſh principles, for the ſurrender 
of Montreal was the natural conſequence of the 
ſteps which had been taken, and of the meaſures 

13 Concerted 
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concerted in the courſe of the preceding year. 
It will be allowed, we apprehend, that the expence 
incurred by the armament at Portſmouth; and the 
body of troops there detained, would have been 
ſufficient, if properly applied, to reduce the iſland 


of Mauritius in the Indian ocean, Martinique in 


the Weſt-Indies, or Minorca in the Mediterranean, 
and all theſe three were objects of importance. In 
all probability, the deſign of the armament: was 
either to intimidate the French into propoſals of 
peace, to make a diverſion from the Rhine, by 
alarming the coaſt of Bretagne, or to throw over 
a body of troops into Flanders, to effect a junction 
with the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, who, 
at the head of twenty thouſand men, had made an 
irruption as far as the Lower Rhine, and even 
croſſed that river; but he miſcarricd 1 in the execu- 
tion of his deſign, *' dt Sch 10s 
$ XLI. In the midſt of cheſs alarms fame re- 
gard was paid to the improvements of natural 
knowledge, The Royal Society having made ap- 


plication to the King, repreſenting that there 


would be a tranſit of Venus over the diſk of the 


ſun, on the ſixth day of June, and that there was 


reaſon to hope the parallax of that planet might 
be more accurately determined, by making proper 


obſervations of this phænomenon at the iſland of 


St. Helena, near the coaſt of Africa, and at Ben- 
coolen, in the Eaſt-Indies, his Majeſty granted 
a ſym of money to defray the expence of fending 


able aſtronomers to thoſe two places, and ordered 
a ſhip of war to be equipped for their conveyance. 


Accordingly, Mr. Nevil Maſkelyne and Mr. Ro- 


| bert EW were 0 to e the ob- 


ſervation 
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ſervations at St. Helena; and Mr. Charles Maſon 
and Mr. Jeremiah Dixon undertook the voyage to 
Bencoolen, on the iſland of Sumatra. 
XLII. Except the countries that were actually 
the ſcenes of war, no political revolution or diſ- 


turbance diſquieted the general tranquillity. Syria, 
indeed, felt all the horrors and wreck of a dreadful 
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earthquake, protracted: in repeated ſhocks, which 


began on the, thirtieth day of October, in the 
neighbourhood. of Tripoli. A great number of 
houſes were overthrown at Seyde, and many peo- 
ple buried under the ruins. It was felt through 
a ſpace of ten thouſand ſquare leagues, compre- 
hending the mountains of Libanus and Antili- 
banus, with an infinite number of villages, that 
were reduced to heaps of rubbiſh. . At Acra, or 


Ptolemais, the ſea overflowed its banks, and poured | 


into the ſtreets, though eight feet above the level 
of the water. The city of Saphet was entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and the greateſt part of its inhabitants 
periſhed. Ar Damaſcus all the minarets were over- 
thrown, and ſix thouſand people loſt their lives. 
The ſhocks diminiſhed gradually till the twenty- 


fifth day of November, when they were renewed - 


with redoubled havock; the earth trembled with 
the moſt dreadful convulſions, and the greater 
part of Tripoli was deſtroyed. Balbeck was en- 
tirely ruined, and this was the fate of many other 
towns and caſtles ; ſo that the people who eſcaped 
the ruins were obliged to ſojourn in the open fields, 
U4 and 

* In the beginning of April, the King granted to his 3 
Prince Edward Auguſtus, and to the heirs male of his Royal High- 
nels, the dignities of Duke of the kingdom of Great-Britain, and 


of Earl of the kingdom of Ireland, by the names, ſtiles, and titles 
of Duke of York and Alban and Earl of Ulſter. 
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Wks heaven, Such a dangerous ferment aroſe at Con- 


12760. 


antinople, that a revolution was apprehended. 
Muſtapha, the preſent Emperor, had no ſons; but 
his brother Bajazet, whoſe life he had ſpared, 


contrary to the maxims of Turkiſh policy, pro- 


diced a fon by one of the women with whom he 
Was indulged in his confinement; a circumſtance 


' which arouſed the jealouſy of the Emperor to ſuch 
2 degree, that he reſolved to diſpatch his brother. 


The great. officers of the Porte oppoſed this deſign, 
which was ſo diſagreeable to the people, that an in- 
ſurrection enſued. Several Turks and Armenians, 
taking it for granted that a revolution was at hand, 
bought up great quantities of grain; and a dread- 


ful dearth was the conſequence of this monopoly. — 


The Sultan aſſembled the troops, quieted the in- 
ſurgents, ordered the engroſſers of corn to be exe 


cuüted, and in a little time che ent of ae: _ 


was re-eſtabliſhed. 


$ XLIII. Noreidhfending 1 proſpect of. $10 | 
rupture in Italy, no new incident interrupted the 


tranquillity which the ſouthern parts of Europe en- 
joyed. The King of Spain, howſoever ſollicited 
by the other branch of the Houſe of Bourbon to 


engage in the war, as its ally, refuſed to interpoſe 


in any other way, than as a mediator between the 
courts of London and Verſailles... He ſent the 


Conde de Fuentes, a nobleman. of high rank and 


character, in quality of Ambaſſador. extraordinary 


to the King of Great-Britain, in order to offer his 


good offices for effecting a peace; and the Conde, 


alter having conferred with the Engliſh miniſtry, 


made an excurſion to Paris; but his propoſal with, 
T6 reſpect 
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reſpect to a ceſſation of hoſtilities, 1 in 1 ſuch C Hak P. 


a propoſal was ever made, did not meet with a 
cordial reception. Other differences ſubſiſting 
between the crowns of Great. Britain and Spain 
he found no difficulty in compromiſing. His Ca. 


tholick Majeſty perſiſted in the execution of a plan 


truely worthy of a patriot King. In the firſt place 


he ſpared no pains and application to make himſelf 


thoroughly acquainted with the ſtate of his king- 


dom. He remitted to his people all they owed. 


the crown, amounting to threeſcore millions of 


reals: he demanded an exact account of his father's 
debts,” that they might be diſcharged with the ut- 


1760. 


moſt punctuality: an order was ſent to the treaſury, _ 


thatiten millions of reals ſhould be annually appro- 


. priated for this purpoſe, until the whole ſhould be 


liquidated ; and, to the firſt year's payment, he 
added fifty millions, to be divided equally among 
the legal claimants. He took meaſures for the 
vigorous execution of the laws againſt offenders: 
encouraged induſtry; protected com pint, and 
felt the exquiſite pleaſure of being 

father of his people. To give importance to his 
crown, and extend his fluence among the powers 


of Europe, he equipped a powerful "ſquadron of 
| ſhips at Carthagena, and is ſaid to have declared 


his intention to employ them againſt Algiers, 
| ſhould the Dey refuſe to releaſe the flaves of the 
Spatiſh ndtion,© 105-2 

LIV. Portugal till ſeemed agitated from 


the ſhock of the late conſpiracy which was quelled 
in that kingdom. The Pope's nuncio was not 
only forbid the court, but even ſent under a ſtrong . 

uw to the frontiers: an „ which induced | 


4 


ved as the 
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B O 10. K the pontiff to order the Portugueſe miniſter at 


3760+ © 


Rome to evacuate the eccleſiaſtical dominions. 
In the mean time, another embarkation of Jeſuits 
was ſent from Liſbon to Civita Vecchia; yet the 
expulſion of theſe fathers did not reſtore the internal 


peace of Portugal, or put an end to the practice 


of plotting ; for, even ſince their departure, ſome 
perſons of rack. have been either committed to 
cloſe priſon, or exiled from the kingdom. The 
Jeſuits were not more fortunate in America; ſor 
in the month of October, in the foregoing year, an 
obſtinate battle was fought between the united 
forces of Spain and Portugal, and the Indians of 
Paraguay, who were under the dominion of the 


Jeſuits: victory at length declared in favour of 


the two crowns; fo that the vanquiſhed were 


obliged to capitulate, ang lay down their arms. 


As the court of Portugal had made remonſtrances 
to the Britiſh miniſtry againſt the proceedings of 
the Engliſh ſquadron under Admiral Boſcawen, 
which had attacked and deſtroyed ſome French 
ſhips under the Portugueſe fort in the bay of Lagos, 
his Britannick Majeſty thought proper to ſend the 
Earl of Kinnoul, as Ambaſſador extraordinary to 
Liſbon, where that nobleman made ſuch excuſes 
for the inſult of the Engliſh Admiral, as entirely 
removed all miſunderſtanding between the two 
crowns ; and could nat fail of being agreeable to 
the. Portugueſe monarch, thug reſpected, ſoothed, 
and deprecated by a mighty nation, in the very 


zenith of power and proſperity. On the ſixth of | 
June, being the birth · day of the King of Portugal, | 


the marriage of his brother, Don Pedro, with the 
Princeſs of Brazil, was celebrated in the chapel 


3 T0 


UH EAU. a 
of the palace where the King reſides, to the univer- C WAP. 
{al joy of the people. The nuptials were announced ____, 
to the publick by the diſcharge of cannon, and 375% 
celebrated with luminations, and all kinds of 
2 

S XLV. An accident waich peppagend.; in 5 

Mediterranean had like to have drawn the indig- 

nation of the Ottoman Porte on the knights of 

the order of Malta. A large Turkiſh ſhip of the 

line, mounted with ſixty-eight brafs cannon, hav- 

ing on board a complement of ſeven hundred men, 

beſides ſeventy Chriſtian ſlaves, under the imme- 

diate command of the Turkiſn Admiral, had, 

in company with two frigates, five gallies, and 

other ſmaller veſſels, ſailed in June from the 

Dardanelles, cruiſed. along the coaſts of Smyrna, 

Scio, and Trio, and. at length anchored in the 

channel of Stangie, where the Admiral, with four 

hundred perſons went on ſhare, on the nineteenth 

day of September: the Chriſtian ſlaves, ſeizing 

this Opportunity, armed themſelves with knives, 
and fell upon the three hundred that remained 
Vith ſuch fury and effect, that a great number of 

the Tyrks were inſtantly ſlain; many leaped over- 
board into the ſea, where they periſned; and the 

reſt ſued for mercy, The Chriſtians, having thus 

ſecured poſſeſſion of the ſhip, hoiſted ſail, and 

bore away for Malta; which, though chaſed by the 

two frigates, and a Raguſan ſhip, they reached, by 

crowding all their canvaſs, and brought their prize 
ſafe into the harbour of Valette, amidſt the accla- 

mations of the people, The order of Malta, as 
a recompence for this ſignal act of bravery and re- 

folurion, » aſſigned to the captars the whole property 
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III. on board, including a ſum of money, which the 
1966, Turkiſh commander had collected by contribution, 
amounting to a million and a half of florins. The 
Grand Signor was ſo enraged at this event, that he 
diſgraced his Admiral, and threatened to take 
vengeance on the der of Malta, for having ee 
tained the ſhip, and countenanced the capture. 
& XL VI. With reſpect to the diſputes which had 
ſo long embroiled the northern parts of Europe, 
the neutral powers ſeemed as averſe as ever to a 
participation. The King of Denmark continued 
to perfect thoſe plans which he had wiſely formed 
for increaſing the wealth, and promoting the hap- 
poineſs of his ſubjects; nor did he neglect any op- 
| portunity of improving natural knowledge, for the 
benefit of mankind in general. He employed men 
of ability, at his own experice, to travel into foreign 
countries, and to collect the moſt curious produe- 
tions, for the advancement of natural hiſtory: he 
encouraged the liberal and mechanick arts at 
home, by munificent rewards and peculiar protec- 
tion: he invited above a thouſand foreigners fromm 
Germany to become his ſubjects, and ſettle in 
certain diſtricts of Jutland, which had lain waſte 
above three centuries; and they forthwith began 
to build villages, and cultivate the lands in the 
dioceſes of Wibourg, Arhous, and Ripen. Their 
travelling expences from Altena to their new ſet- 
tlement were defrayed by the King, who, more - 
over, maintained them until the produce of the 
lands could afford a comfortable ſubſiſtence. He 
likewiſe beſtowed upon each coloniſt a houſe, a 
barn, and a ſtable, with a certain number of horſes 
| * 


30 


and cattle. F inally, this generous patriot: having C HAP. 


XIII. 


viſited-theſe new ſubjects, who received him wit. 


unſpeakable emotions of joy and affection, he or- 
dered a conſiderable ſum of money to be diſtributed 
among them, as an additional mark of his favour. 


Such conduct in a prince cannot fail to ſecure the 
warmeſt returns of loyalty and attachment in his 
people; and the execution of ſuch laudable 
ſchemes will Sade, his name to che Nw gt | 


of poſterity. -- 


$ XLVII, The Dutch, as ck anions. in 
proſecuting every branch of commerce, without 
being diverted to leſs profitable ſchemes of State 
policy by the inſinuations of France or the re- 
monſtrances of Great-Britain. The violation of 
the peace by their ſubjects in Bengal was no ſooner, 
known at the court of London, than orders were ſent 


T7 
1766. 


to General Yorke, the Engliſh Ambaſſador at the 
Hague, to demand an explanation. - He, accord . 


ingly, preſented a memorial to the States-General, 
ſignifying, that their High Mightineſſes muſt, 
doubtleſs, be greatly aſtoniſned to hear, by the 
publick papers, of the irregularities committed by 
their ſubjects in the Eaſt- Indies; but that they 
would be much more amazed on peruſing the piece 


annexed to his memorial, containing a minute ac- 


count, ſpecified with the ſtricteſt regard to truth. 
of the irregular conduct obſerved by the Dutch 
towards the Britiſn ſubjects in the river of Bengal, 
at a time when the factors and traders of Holland 
enjoyed all the ſweets of peace, and all the advan- 
tages of unmoleſted commerce; at a time when 
his Britannick Majeſty, from his great regard ta 
9 ure n copy ge u gy 1 
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22 * the leaſt umbrage to the ſubjects of the United 
Provinces. He obſerved, that the King his ſove- 
1260. reign was deeply affected by theſe outrageous do- 


ings and miſchievous deſigns of the Dutch in the 
Eaſt-Indies, whoſe aim was to deſtroy the Britiſh 
ſettlements. in that country; an aim that would 
have been accompliſned, had not the King 8. vic- 
torious arms brought them to reaſon, and obliged 
them to ſue for an accommodation. He told them 
his Majeſty would willingly believe their High 


Mightineſſes had given no order for proceeding to 


ſuch extremities, and that the directors of their 
India company had no ſhare in the tranſaction: 


nevertheleſs, he (the Ambaſſador) was ordered to 


demand ſignal ſatisfaction, in the name of the 


King his maſter; that all who ſhould be found to 


have ſhared in the offence ſo manifeſtly tending to 
the deſtruction of the Engliſh ſettlements in that 
country ſhould be exemplarihy puniſhed ; and that 
their High Mightineſſes ſnould confirm the ſtipula- 
tions agreed upon immediately after the action by 
the directors of the reſpective companies, in con- 


ſideration of which agreement the Dutch ſhips | 
were reſtored, aſter thtir commanders acknow- þÞ| 


ledged their fault, in owning themſelves. the ag- 
greſſors. To this remonſtrance the States-General 
replied, that nothing of what was laid to the charge 


of their ſubjects had yet reached their knowledge; 
but they requeſted his Britannick: Majeſty to ſuſ- 


pend his judgement until he ſnhould be made per- 


fectly acquainted with the grounds of thoſe diſ- 


putes; and they promiſed he ſhould: have reaſon 


wo be ſatisfied with the exemplary puniſhment char 
ane be inflited * en inn be found 


concerned 


Ag R G. 


concerned in —_— the Fre Between the two cn 


nations . . 

8 XLVIII. The war in Germany ſtill Mel 
with unrelenting fury, and the mutual rancour of 
the contending parties ſeemed to derive freſh force 
from their mutual diſappointments; at leaſt, the 


Houſe of Auſtria ' ſeemed till implacable, and 
obſtinately bent upon terminating the war with the 


deſtruction of the Pruffian monarch. Her allies 


| however, ſeemed leſs actuated by the ſpirit of re- 


venge. The French King had ſuſtained fo much 
damage and diſgrace in the courſe of the war, 
his reſources failed, and his finances fell into dif- 
order; he could no longer afford the ſubſidies he 
had promiſed to different powers; while his ſub- 
Jects clamoured aloud at the burthen of impoſi- 
tions, the ruin of trade, and the repeated diſho- 
nour entailed upon the arms of PFfatice: ' The 
Cxarina's zeal for the alliance was evidently cooled 
by the irregular and defective payments of the ſub- 
fidies ſhe had ſtipulated. - Perhaps ſhe Was diſap- 
pointed in her hope of conqueſt, and chagrined to 
ſee her armies retire from Germany at the approach 
of every winter; and the Britiſh miniſtry did not 
fail to exert all their influence to detach her from 
the confederacy in which ſhe had” embarked, 
Sweden ſtill languiſhed in an ineffectual parade 


hoſtilities againſt the Houſe of Biandlenbrghs but 


the French intereſt began to loſe” ground' in the 


os 1 _ 8 The King of rr how. 


 ſoever 
*.In the he: \ of March ü the States of 1 Holland w__ Wes Fribfard 
þ £45521, after warm debates, agreed to the propoſed match between 
the Princeſs Caroline, ſiſter to the Prince of Orange, and the Prince 


of Naflau Weilbourg, the nuptials were folemnized at the Wages - 


with great magnificence, 


bs 
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ſoever exhauſted in the article of men, betrayed no 
ſymptom of apprehenſion, and made no advance 
towards a pacification with his adverſaries. He 
had employed the winter in recruiting his armies | 
by every expedient his fertile genius could deviſe ; 
in levying contributions to reinforce the vaſt ſub- 
fidy he received from England, in filling maga- 
Zines, and making every preparation for a vigorous 


campaign. In Weſtphalia, the ſame foreſight and 


activity were exerted by Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, who in the beginning of ſummer found 
himſelf at the head of a very numerous army, 
paid by Great-Britain, and ſtrengthened * two- 
and- twenty thouſand national troops. 

S XLIX, No alteration in the terms of ohis alli- 
ance was produced by the death of William, Land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, who breathed his laſt, in 
an advanced age, on the twenty- eighth day of 
January, at Rintelen upon the Weſer. He was 
ſucceeded in the landgraviate by his ſon Frederick, 
whoſe conſort, the Princeſs Mary, daughter to the 
King of Great- Britain, now, in quality of Governeſs 
of her children, aſſumed the regency and admini- 


| ftration of the county of Hanau- Mutzenberg, by 


virtue of the ſettlement made i in the life time of her 
father-in-law, and confirmed by her huſband. She 
had for ſome years been ſeparated from him, and 
reſided with his father, at whoſe deceaſe ſhe re- 
tired, with her children, to the city of Zell. The 

reſent Landgrave, who lived at Magdebourg, as a 
ras Landes under the King of Pruſſia, no 
ſooner learned the news of his father's death, than 


he ſent an intimation of it to that Prince and the 
King of N declaring, at the ſame 


ume, 


> ""*S LO KG 3-0 „ 
time, that he would ſcrupulouſſy adhere to the CHAP. 
engagements of his predeceſſor. | 9 
$ L. The advances towards a peace, which had 1960, 
been made in the preceding year by the Kings of / 
| England and Pruſſia, in their declaration publiſhed 
ar the' Hague by Prince Louis of Brunſwick, 
ſeemedto infuſe in neutral powers a good opinion 
of their moderation. We have already ſeen that 
the King of Spain offered his beſt offices in quality 
of mediator. When a congreſs was propoſed, the 
States-General made an offer of Breda, as a place 
proper for the negociation. The King of Great- 
Britain, by the mouth of his ambaſſador, thanked 
their High Mightineſſes for the ſincere deſire they 
expreſſed to put an end to the ravages of war, 
which had extended deſolation over the face of 
Europe: he readily cloſed with their gracious offer, 
and in conſequence of his high regard and invari- 
able friendſhip for their High Mightineſſes, wiſhed 
earneſtly that it might be acceptable to the other 
powers at war. The French King expreſſed his 
ſentiments nearly to the ſame purpoſe. His am- 
baſſador declared, That his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty was highly ſenſible of the offer they had made 
ol Breda for holding the congreſs; that, in order 
to give a freſh proof of his ſincere deſire to in- 
dreaſe the good harmony that ſubſiſted between 
him and the States-General, he accepted their 
offer with pleaſure; but as he could take no ſtep 
without the concurrence of his high allies, he was 
vbliged to wait for their anſwer, which could not, 
fail to be favourable, if nothing remained to be 
ſettled but the place for holding the congreſs, 
King Staniſlaus having written a letter to his Bri- 
Vor. V. X tannick 
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tannick Majeſty, offering the city of Nancy for the 


ſame purpoſe, he received a civil anſwer, expreſ- 


ſing the King of England's ſenſe of his obliging 


offer, which, however, he declined, as a place 
not conveniently ſituated for all the powers inte- 
reſted in the great work of pacification. Civili- 
ties of the ſame nature likewiſe paſſed between the 
ſovereign of Nancy and the King of Pruſſia. As 
the propoſals for an accommodation made by the 
King of England and his allies might have left an 
unfavourable impreſſion of their adverſaries had 
they been altogether declined, the court of Vienna 
was prevailed upon to concur with her allies in a 


declaration profeſſing their deſire of peace, which 


declaration was delivered, on the third day of 
April, by the Auſtrian minifter reſiding at the 
Hague, to his ſerene Highneſs Prince Louis of 


Brunſwick; and a paper of the fame nature was 


alſo delivered to him ſeparately by the French and 
Ruſſian miniſters*. "Theſe profeſſions, however, 


did not i the operations of the campaign. 
$ LI. 


* 4 T ranſlation if the declaration delivered 5 the Auſtrian n 
reſiding at the Hague to his Serene Highneſs Prince Louis of 
Brunſwick, iu anſever to that which his Highneſs had delivered 
on the part of his Britannick Majeſty aud the King of Pruſſia, 
on the 251h of November, 1759, ts the miniflers of the bellige- 
rent powers: 

THEIR Britannick and Pruſſian Majeſties havin thought pro- 
per to make known, by the declaration delivered, on their part, at 
the Hague, the 25th of November laſt paſt, to the ambafſadors and 
miniſters of the courts of Vienna, Peterſburgh, and Verſailles, 


reſiding there, 


e That being ſincerely deſirous of contributing to the re- efta- 
bliſhment of the publick tranquillity, they were ready to ſend ple- 
nipotentiaries to the place that ſhall be judged the moſt convenient, 


77 order to treat there of this important object with thoſe which the 


belligerent 


i 
$ 
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5 LI. Though the French army under the Ma- Cn 
reſchal Duke de Broglio remained in cantonment 


in the neighbourhood of Friedberg, and Prince Fer- 
dinand had retired from Corſdorff to Marpurg, where 


in the beginning of January he eſtabliſhed his head- EY 


quarters, nevertheleſs, the winter was by no means 
inactive. As far back as the twenty-fifth day of 
December the Duke de Broglio, having called in 
his detachment, attempted to ſurpriſe the allied 
army by a forced march to Klein-linnes; but find- 
ing them prepared to give him a warm reception, 
nothing but a cannonade enſued, and he retreated 

> X 2 ae, en e 


belligerent parties ſhall think proper to authoriſe on their fide for 
attaining ſo ſalutary an end :” F 
Her Majeſty the Empreſs- Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, her 
Majeſty the Empreſs of all che Ruſſias, and his Majeſty the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, equally animated by the deſire of contributing to 


the re · eſtabliſiment of the publick tranquillity, on a ſolid and equi- 


table footing, declare in return; WS. 
© That his Majeſty the Catholick King, having been pleaſed 
to offer his mediation in the war which has ſubſiſted for ſome years 


between France and England; and this war having, beſides, no- 


thing in common with that which the two Empreſſes, with their 
allies, have likewiſe carried on for ſome years againſt the King 
of Pruſſia; © X14 5 | 

« His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty is ready.to treat of his particular 


peace with England, through the good offices of his Catholick 


Majeſty, whoſe mediation he has a pleaſure in accepting. 

« As:0 the war which regards directly his Pruſſian Majeſty, their 
Majeſties, the Empreſs-Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, the Em- 
preſs of all the Ruſſias, and the Moſt Chriſtian King, are diſpoſed 


to agree to the appointing the congreſs propoſed. But as, by vir- 


tue of their treaties, they cannot enter into any engagement relating 
to peace, but in conjunction with their allies, it will be neceſſary, 


in order that they may be enabled to explain themſelves definitively 
upon that ſabje&, that their Britannick and Pruſſian Majeſties 


ſhould previouſly be pleaſed to cauſe their invitation to a congreſs 
to be made to all the powers that are directly engaged in war againſt 
the King of Pruſſia; and, namely, to his Majeſty the King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, as likewiſe to his Majeſty the King of 
Sweden, who ought ſpecifically to be invited to the future con- 


grels,” 
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BOOK to his former quarters. On the twenty- minth Co- 


III. 


; 1760, 


lonel Luckner, at the head of the Hanoverian 


hunters, fell in with a detachment of the enemy, 
conſiſting of four hundred men, under the com- 


mand of Count Muret. Theſe he attacked with 
ſuch vigour, that the Count was made priſoner, 
and all his party either killed or taken, except two- 


and-twenty, who eſcaped. On the third day of 
January, the Marquis de Vogue attacked the town 
of Herborn, which he carried, and took a ſmall 
detachment of the allies, who were poſted there. 
At the ſame time the Marquis Dauvet made him- 
ſelf maſter of Dillembourg, the garriſon of the 
allied troops being obliged to retire into the caſtle, 
where they were cloſely beſieged. Prince Ferdi- 


nand no ſooner underſtood their ſituation, than 


he began his march with a ſtrong detachment for 
their relief, on the ſeventh day of the month, 


| when he attacked and totally defeated the be- 


fiegers, took ſeven hundred priſoners, including 
forty officers, with ſeven pair of colours, and two 
pieces of cannon. On that very day, the High- 


| landers, under Major Keith, ſupported by the 


huſſars of Luckner, who commanded the whole 
detachment, attacked the village of Eybach, where 
Beaufremont's regiment of dragoons was poſted 
on the ſide of Dillembourg, and routed them with 
great ſlaughter. The greater part of the regi- 
ment was killed, and many priſoners were taken, 
together with two hundred horſes, and all their 


baggage. The Highlanders diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelyes on this occaſion by their intrepidity, which 


vas the more remarkable, as they were no other 
than raw recruits, juſt arrived from their own coun- 


try, 
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try, and altogether unacquainted with diſcipline. © * 
On the eighth day of January M. de St. Germain 3 


advanced on the left of the allies, with the grena- 


diers of the French army, ſupported by eight bat- 
talions, and a body of dragoons; but he was en- 
countered by the Duke of Holſtein, at the head 


of a ſtrong detachment, in the neighbourhood of 


Erſdorff, who, by dint of a furious cannonade, 


obliged him to retreat with precipitation. After 


this attempt the French parties diſappeared, and 
their army retired into winter-quarters, in and 


about Franckfort on the Maine; while Prince 
Ferdinand quartered the allies at Caſſel, Pader- 


born, Munſter, and Oſnabruck, this laſt place be- 
ing allotted to the Britiſh troops, as being the 
neareſt to Embden, where the reinforcements from 
Britain were to be landed. In the beginning of 
February, the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, 
with the detachment of the allied army under his 
command, began his march from Chemnitz, in 
Saxony, for Weſtphalia, where he ſafely arrived, 
after having aſſiſted at a long conference in Ha- 
melen, with his father the reigning Duke, his uncle 
Prince Ferdinand, and ſome principal . 
of the regency of Hanover. 

SIII. The French General continued to ſend 
out detachments to beat up the quarters of the 
allies, and lay their towns under contribution. In 
the beginning of March, the Marquis de Blaiſel 


marched at the head of two thouſand four hun- 


dred men from Gieſſen, where he commanded, to 
Marpurg, forced the gates of the town, and com- 
pelled the garriſon of the allies to take ſhelter in 
the caſtle, As he could not pretend to undertake 
X3. the 
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was exceedingly galled, he demanded of the town 
a contribution of one hundred thouſand florins, 
and carried ſome of the magiſtrates along with 
him as hoſtages for the payment of this impoſition. 


He afterwards appeared at Hombourg, Alsfeldt, 


and Hartzberg, the frontier poſts of the allies, but 


did not think proper to attack either, becauſe he 


perceived that meaſures were taken for his recep- 


tion. The French, with all their boaſted polite- 
neſs and humanity, are ſometimes found as brutal 


and rapacious as the moſt barbarous enemy. 
On pretence of taking umbrage at the town of 
Hanau-Muntzenberg, for having, without their 
permiſſion, acknowledged the regency of the Land- 
graviate of Heſſe-Caſſel, they, in the month of 
February, ordered the magiſtrates of that place to 


pay, within the term of twenty - four hours, the ſum 


of ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand livres, on pain 


of being ſubjected to plunder. This order was 


ſignified by the Prince de Robecq; to whom the 
magiſtrates repreſented the impoſſibility of raiſing 
ſuch a ſum, as the country was totally exhauſted, 

and their credit abſolutely deſtroyed, in conſe- 


quence of their inability to pay the intereſt of the 


capitals negociated in the courſe of the preceding 
year. He ſtill inſiſting upon their finding the 
money before night, they offered to pay eighty 
thouſand florins, which they raiſed with the utmoſt 
difficulty, and begged the payment of the reſt 


might be poſtponed for a few weeks: but their 


requeſt was rejected with diſdain. The garriſon 
was reinforced by two battalions, and four ſqua- 
drons diſperſed in the principal ſquares and mar- 
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kets of the city, and the gates were ſhut. They CHAP. 


matches were fixed to many houſes, in order to 
intimidate the inhabitants. Theſe expedients 
proving ineffectual, detachments of grenadiers 
entered the houſes of the principal magiſtrates and 


merchants, from whence they removed all their 


beſt effects to the town- hall, where they were kept 
in depoſit, until they were redeemed with all the 
money that could poſſibly be raiſed. This exac- 
tion, ſo little to the honour of a civilized nation, 
the French miniſter declared to the Diet at Ratiſ- 
bon was agreeable to the inſtructions of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. 

$ LIII. By way of retaliation for the cruelty 


practiſed at Hanau, a detachment of the allied 


army under General Luckner was ſent to raiſe 
contributions in Fulda, and actually carried off 


hoſtages from that city; but retired before a 
ſtrong body of the enemy, who took poſſeſſion of 


the place. From hence the French marched, in 
their turn, to plunder the towns of Hirchfeldt and 


Vacha. Accordingly, they appeared at Vacha, 


ſituated on the frontiers of Heſſe, and formed the 


head of the chain of cantonments which the allies 


had on the Werra. This place was attacked with 
ſuch vigour, that Colonel Freytag, who command- 


ed the poſt, was obliged to abandon the town; 
but he maintained himſelf on a riſing ground in 


the neighbourhood, where he amuſed the enemy 


until two battalions of grenadiers came to his 
aſſiſtance. Thus reinforced, he purſued the 


French for three leagues, and .drove them with 


n loſs from Geiſſa, where they had re- 
X 4 | ſolved 
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even planted cannon in the ſtreets, and tarred 
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ſolved to fix their quarters. Theſe ſkirmiſhes 
happened in the beginning of May, when the 
grand armies were Juſt in motion to begin the 
campaign, 

S LIV. By this time the forces under the 
Mareſchal Duke de Broglio were augmented to 
one hundred thouſand ; while the Count de St. 
Germain commanded a ſeparate army on the 
Rhine, conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, aſſem- 
bled from the quarters of Duſſeldorp, Cologn, 
Cleves, and Weſel, The ſecond corps was in- 
tended to divide the allied army, which, by ſuch 
a diviſion, would be conſiderably weakened ; and 
the French court threatened to form a third army, 
under the Prince de Soubile ; but this did not 
appear. The Duke de Broglio was in ſuch high 
fayour with the French miniſtry at this juncture, 
that he was promoted over the heads of many 
old Generals, who now demanded and obtained 
their diſmiſſion ; and every ſtep was taken to ren- 
der the campaign glorious to this admired com- 
mander : but, notwithitanding all their care, and 
his own exertion, he found it impoſſible to take 
the field early in the ſeaſon, from want of | forage 
for his cavalry. While his quarters were eſta- 
bliſhed at Franckſort, his troops were plentifully 
ſupplicd with all forts of proviſion from the Upper 
Rhine; but this convenience depended upon his 
being maſter of the courſe of the river: but he 
could not move from this poſition without forfeit- | 
ing the advantage, and providing magazines for 
the uſe of his forces, ſo that he was obliged to lie 
inactive until he couid have the benefit of green 
forage in his march. The ſame inconveniences 
operated 


* 
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operated more powerfully on the fide of Prince C HAS: 
— 
176. 


Ferdinand, who, being in an exhauſted country, 
Was obliged to fall back as far as Paderborn, and 
draw his ſupplies from Hamburgh and Bremen 


on the Elbe and the Weſer. By this time, how- 


ever, he had received a reinforcement of Britiſh 
troops from Embden, under the direction of Ma- 
jor General Griffin; and before the end of the 
campaign, the forces of that nation in Germany 
were augmented to five-and- twenty thouſand: a 
greater number than had ſerved at one time upon 
the continent for two centuries. The allied army 
marched from their cantonments on the fifth day 
of May, and proceeded by the way of Paderborn 
to Fritzlar, where, on the twentieth, they en- 


camped : but part of the troops left in the biſhop- 


rick of Munſter, under General Sporcken, were 
ordered to form a camp at Dulmen, to make head 
againſt the French corps commanded * the 
Count de St. Germain. 

S LV. General Imhoff was ſent with a detach- 
ment to Kirchavn on the Orme; and General 
Gilſoe, with another corps, advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Hirchfeldt, on the Fulda. The for- 
mer of theſe having ordered Colonel Luckner to 
ſcour the country with a body of huſſars, that offi- 
cer, on the twenty-fourth of May, fell in with a 
French patrole, which gave the alarm at Butz- 


bach, when the garriſon of that place, amounting 


to five hundred piquets, under General Walde- 


mar, fled with great precipitation. Being, how- 


ever, purſued, and overtaken near a wood, they 
were routed and diſperſed. Colonel Luckner, 
entering Butzbach, found a conſiderable quantity 


of 
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to the fugitives. What he could not carry off he 
2 276. diſtributed among the poor inhabitants, and re- 
turned to General Imhoff's camp at Ameneburg, 
with about an hundred priſoners. This excurſion 
alarmed the enemy to ſuch a degree, that their 
whole army was put in motion; and the Duke de 
Broglio, in perſon, advanced with a large body of 
troops as far as Friedberg: but underſtanding the 
alljes had not quitted their camp at Fritzlar, he 
rned to Franckfort, after having cantoned 
at part of his army in the Wetteraw. This 
Alarm was not fo mortifying as the ſeceſſion of the 
Wirtemberg troops, amounting to ten thouſand 
men, commanded by their Duke in perſon, who 
left the French army in diſguſt, and returned to 
his own country. The Imperial army, under the 
Prince de Deuxponts, quartered at Bamberg, be- 
gan their march to Naumberg on the twentieth of 
May; but one of their detachments of cavalry 
having received a check from a body of Pruſſtans 
near Lutzen, they fell back; and on the fourth 
day of June encamped at Lichtenfels, upon the 
Maine. The ſmall detachments of the grand 
armies, as well as thoſe belonging to the bodies, 
commanded by General Sporcken and the Count 
de St. Germain, in the neighbourhood of Duſſel- 
dorp, ſkirmiſhed with various ſucceſs. The He- 
reditary Prince of Brunſwick being detached from 
the allied army, with ſome battalions of grenadiers, 
and two regiments of Engliſh dragoons, advanced 
to the country of Fulda, where he was joined by 
the troops under General Gilſoe, and achieved 


ſome inconfiderable exploits, particularly at Ho- 


ſenfeldt = 
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| ſenfeldt and Zielbach, where he A and 


took divers parties of the enemy. 
$ LVI. By the twenty-fourth of J une; Prince 


: Ferdinand, quitting his ſituation at Fritzlar, 


marched to Frillendorf, and encamped on the 
hills between Ziegenheim and Freyſa; General 
Imhoff commanding at a ſmall diſtance on the 


right, and the Hereditary Prince, now returned 
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from Fulda, being poſted on the left of the army. 


In the mean time, the Duke de Broglio, aſſem- 
bling his forces between Merlau and Laubach, 
advanced to Neuſtadt, where he encamped on the 


twenty- eighth day of the month, and at the ſame 


time occupied a ſtrong poſt at Waſſemburg. His 
intention was to penetrate through the country of 
Heſſe into Hanover, and make himſelf. entirely 
maſter of that electorate. With this view he re- 
ſolved to effect a junction with the Count de St. 
Germain, whom he directed to advance towards 
Brilau and Corbach ; while he himſelf, decamp- 
ing from Neuſtadt on the eighth day of July, 
advanced by the way of Frankenberg. Prince 
Ferdinand, having received intelligence that the 
Count de St. Germain was in motion, began his 
march from Ziegenheim, and on the ninth day of 
July reached the heights of Brunau, 1 in the neigh: 
bourhood of Wildungen. 

SLVII. The Hereditary Prince, at the head 


of the advanced corps, reinforced with ſome bat-. 


talions and ſquadrons under Major-General Grif- 
fin, was ſent forwards to Saxenhauſen, whither 


the army followed the next morning. The He- 


reditary Prince, continuing to aclvance, found the 


| enemy already formed at Corbach ; but judging 
their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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their whole force did not exceed ten thouſand in- 


fantry and ſeventeen ſquadrons, and being impel- 
led by the impetuoſity of his own courage, he 
reſolved to give them battle. He accordingly 
attacked them about two in the afternoon, and the 


nàction became very warm and obſtinate ; but the 


enemy being continually reinforced with freſh bat- 
talions, and having the advantage of a numerous 
artillery, all the Prince's efforts were ineffectual. 
Prince Ferdinand, being at too great a diſtance to 


ſuſtain him, ſent him an order to rejoin the army, 


which was by this time formed at Saxenhauſen. 
He forthwith made diſpoſitions for a retreat, which 
however was attended with great confuſion. The 
enemy, obſerving the diſorder of the allied troops, 
plied their artillery with redoubled diligence, while 
a powerful body of their cavalry charged with great 
vivacity. In all likelihood the whole infantry of 


the allies would have been cut off had not the 


Hereditary Prince made a diverſion in their 
favour, by charging in perſon at the head of the 
Britiſh dragoons, who acted with their uſual gal- 
lantry and effect. This reſpite enabled the infan- 
try to accompliſh their retreat to Saxenhauſen ; but 


they loſt above five hundred men, and fifteen pieces 


of cannon. General Count Kielmanſegge, Major- 


General Griffin, and Major Hill, of Bland's dra- 


goons, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their conduct 
and intrepidity on this occaſion. The Hereditary 
Prince expoſed his life in the hotteſt part of the 
action, and received a ſlight wound in the ſhoulder, 


which gave him far leſs diſturbance than he felt 
from the wth ov and een 1 by 
UB! m_” | 8 5 
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| lied he found an opportunity of retaliating this == 
diſgrace. Prince Ferdinand, receiving advice 1760s 
that a body of the enemy, commanded by Major- 
General Glaubitz, had advanced on' the left of the 

allies to Ziegenheim, - detached the Hereditary 
Prince to oppoſe them, at the head of ſix batta- 
lions of Hanoverians and Heſſians, with Elliot's 
regiment of Engliſh light-horſe, Luckner's huſſars, 

and two brigades of chaſſeurs; on the ſixteenth 
day of the month, he engaged the enemy near the 
village of Exdorff, and a very warm action enſued, 
in which Ellidt's regiment ſignalized themſelves 
remarkably by repeated charges *. At length 
victory declared for the allies. Five battalions of 
the enemy, including the commander in chief, 
and the Prince of Anhalt Cothen, were taken, 
with ſix pieces of cannon, all their arms, baggage, 
and artillery. During theſe tranſactions, the Ma- 
reſchal Duke de Broglio remained encamped on 

the heights of Corbach. He had, in advancing 
from Franckfort, left detachments to reduce the 
caſtles of Marpourg and Dillembourg, which were 
occupied by the allies, and they fell into his hands, 
the garriſons of both being obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war. Theſe were but inconſiderable 
conqueſts; nor did the progreſs of the French 
General equal the idea which had been formed of 
his talents and activity. The Count de St. Ger- 
main, who was his ſenior officer, and believed by 


Though this: was the firſt time that Elliot's regiment appeared 
in the field, it performed wonders. They charged five different 
times, and broke through the enemy at every charge: but theſe 
exploits: they did not achieve without ſuſtaining a heavy loſs in 
officers, men, and horſes, | 
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many to be at leaſt his equal in capacity, having 
now joined his corps to the grand army, and con- 
ceiving diſguſt at his being obliged to ſerye under 
the Duke de Broglio, relinquiſhed his command, 
in which he was ſucceeded by the Chevalier de 
Muy. Art the ſame time, the Marquis de Voyer, 
and the Count de Luc, two Generals of experi- 
ence and reputation, quitted the army, and re- 


turned to France, actuated by the ſame motives. 


$ LIX. The allied army having moved their 
camp from Saxenhauſen to the village of Kalle, 


near Caſſel, remained in that ſituation till the thir- 
tieth day of July, when the troops were again put 


in motion. The Chevalier de Muy, having paſſed 
the Dymel at Stradtbergen, with the reſerve of the 
French army, amounting to thirty-five thouſand 


men, and extending this body down the banks of 


the river, in order to cut off the communication 
of the allies with Weſtphalia; while the Duke de 
Broglio marched up with his main wing to their 
camp at Kalle, and Prince Xavier of Saxony, who 
commanded their reſerve on the left, advanced 


towards Caſſel; Prince F erdinand, leaving General 


Kielmanſegge with a body of troops for the de- 
fence of the city, decamped in the night of the 
thirtieth, and paſſed the Dymel without loſs, be- 


tween Gibenau and Dringleberg. The Hereditary 


Prince, who had the preceding day paſſed the ſame 


river, in order to reinforce General Sporcken, who 


was poſted near Corbeke, now reconnoitred the 


poſition of the enemy, and found them poſſeſſed 


of a very advantageous camp between Warbourg 


and Ochſendorff. Prince Ferdinand having re- 


ſolved to attack them, ordered the Hereditary 
| Prince 
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while he himſelf advanced againſt their front, with 
the main body of the army. The enemy was ac- 
cordingly attacked, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, 
both. in flank and in rear, with equal impetuoſity 
and ſucceſs. As the infantry of the allied army 
could not march faſt enough to charge at the ſame 
time, the Marquis of Granby was ordered to ad- 
vance with the cavalry of the right; and the 
brigade of Engliſh artillery, commanded by Cap- 
tain Phillips, made ſuch expedition, that they were 
up in time to ſecond the attack in a moſt ſurpriſing 
manner. The French cavalry, though very nu- 
merous, retired at the approach of the Marquis, 
except three ſquadrons, who ſtood the charge, and 
were immediately broken. Then the Engliſh horſe 
fell upon the enemy's infantry, which ſuffered 
greatly, while the town of Warbourg was aſſaulted 
by the Britannick legion. The French, finding 


| themſelves hard preſſed on both flanks, as well as 


in front and rear, retired precipitately, with con- 
ſiderable damage, occaſioned chiefly by the Britiſh 
cannon and dragoons, and many were drowned in 
attempting to ford the Dymel. Thc Þ.HAlion of 


Maxwell, and a brigade under Colonel Beckwith, 
| compoſed of grenadiers and highlanders, diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves remarkably on this occaſion: 
The enemy left about fifteen hundred men, killed 
or wounded, on the field of battle; with ſome 
colours, and ten pieces of cannon ; and about the 
ſame number were made priſoners. Monſieur de 


Muy lay all night under arms, on the heights of 


Volk-Miſſen, from whence he next day retired 
towards „ On the evening of the 
battle 
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battle the Marquis of Granby received orders to 


paſs the river in purſuit of them, with twelve Bri- 


tiſh battalions, and ten ſquadrons, and encamped 
at Wilda, about four miles from Warbourg, the 
heighths of which were poſſeſſed by the enemy's 
grand army *. By this ſucceſs, Prince Ferdinand 


was enabled to maintain his communication with 


Weſtphalia, and keep the enemy at a diſtance from 
the 


1 Copy of a letter from the 8 of Granby, to the Earl of 


Holderneſſe. 
Mx Lok p, BSE 
IT is with the greateſt ſatisfaction that I have the honour of 
acquainting your Lordſhip of the ſucceſs of the Hereditar y Prince 
yeſterday morning. 


General Sporcken's corps marched from the camp at Kalle to 
Liebenau, about four in the afternoon of the twenty-ninth ; the 
Hereditary Prince followed the ſame evening, with a body of 
troops, among which were the two Engliſh battalions of grenadiers, 
the two of Highlanders, and four ſquadrons of dragoons, Cope” S 
and Conway's. | 

The army was under arms all day on the thirtieth, and, about 
eleven at night, marched off in fix columns to Liebenau. About 
five the next morning, the whole army aſſembled, and formed on 
the heighths near Corbeke. The Hereditary Prince was, at this 
time, marching in two columns, in order to turn the enemy's left 
flank 3 which he did by marching to Donhelbourg, leaving Klein- 
Eder ne? his left, and forming in two lines, with his left towards 


Doſſel, and his right near Grimbeck, oppoſite to the left flank. of 


the enemy, whoſe poſition was with the left to the high hill near 
Offendorff, and their right to Warbourg, into which place they had 
flung Fiſcher's corps. The Hereditary Prince immediately attacked 
the enemy's flank, and, after a very ſharp diſpute, obliged them to 


4 give way, and, by a continual fire, kept forcing. :hem to fall back 


upon Warbourg. The army was, at this time, marching with the 
greateſt diligence to attack the enemy in front ; but the infantry 
could not get up in time: General Waldearave, at the head of the 
Britiſh, preſſed their march as much as poſſible: no troops could 
ſhow more eagerneſs to ger up than they ſhowed, Many of the 
men, from the heat of the weather, and over-ftraining themſelves 


to get on through moraſſy and very difficult ground, ſuddenly 


dropt down on their march, 
| General 


. 
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the heart of Hanover; but to theſe objects he 
facrifliced the country of Caſſel: for Prince Xavier 


of Saxony, at the head of a detached body, much 
more numerous than that which was left under 


General Kielmanſegge, advanced towards Caſſel, 


and made himſelf maſter of that city; then he 


reduced Munden, Gottingen, and Eimbeck, in the 
electorate of Hanover. All that Prince F erdinand 


General Moſtyn, ks was at the head = ihe Britiſh lee that 


was formed on the right of our infantry on the other ſide of a large 


wood, upon receiving the Duke's orders to come up with the ca-, 
valry as faſt as poſſible, made ſo much expedition, bringing them 


up at a full trot, though the diſtance was near five miles, that the 


Britiſh cavalry had the happinels to arrive in time to ſhare the glory 
of the day, having ſucceſsfully charged ſeveral times both the ene · 


my's cavalry and infantry. 


I ſhould do injuſtice to the general officers, to every officer and 
private man of the cavalry, if I did not beg your Lordſhip would 


aſſure his Majeſty, that nothing could exceed their * nn 


on that occaſion. 

Captain Phillips made ſo much expedition with his cannon, as to 
have an opportunity, by a ſevere cannonade, to oblige thofe who 
had paſſed the Dymel, and were formed on the other ſide, to retire 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 


I received his Serene Highneſs's orders N in the evening, 


to paſs the river after them, with the twelve Britiſh battalions, and 


ten ſquadrons, and am now encamped. upon the heights; of Wilda, 
about four miles ſtom Warbourg, on tae heights of which ue 


grand army is encamped. N - 

M. de Muy is - now retiring from the TIO of Volk- Miſſen, 
where he lay under arms laſt night, towards Wolfshagen. I can- 
not give your Lordſhip an account of the loſs on either fide. Cap- 
rain Paucitt, whom I ſend off with this, ſhall get all the W 
es he can upon this head, before he ſets off. Pri: y; 

Phils; Sc. a * 
* G R ANB. 
: "xo 4 
; © _ Saturday morning, fix p'clock. 


p. 5A. I had not an opportunity of ſending ot Captaly Faueitt 
ſo ſoon as I intended, I opened my letter, to acquaint your Lordſhip 
that I have juſt joined the grand army vith my detachment. 


Vor. | | = — could 
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Book could do, conſidering how niuch he was out- 


u gumbered by the French, was to ſecure poſts and 


1760, paſſes, with a view to retard their progreſs, and 


employ detachments do harraſs and ſurpriſe their 
advanced parties. In a few days after the action 
at Warbourg, General Luckner repulſed a French 
detachment, which had advanced as far as Eim- 


beck, and ſurpriſed another at Nordheim. At 


the ſame period, Colonel Donap, with a body of 
the allied army, attacked a French corps of two 


thouſand men, poſted in the wood of Sababourg, 


do preſerve the communication between their grand 
army and their troops -on the other fide of the 
Weſer; and, notwithſtanding the ſtrength of their 
, ſituation, drove them from their poſt, with the loſs 
of five hundred men, either killed or made pri- 
ſoners; but this advantage was overbalanced by 


the reduction of Ziegenheim, garriſoned by ſeven 


hundred men of the allied army, who, after a vigo- 


rous reſiſtance, were obliged to furrender them- 


ſelves priſoners of war. 


31K On the th day H AbaliPrivcd Fer- 


dinand being encamped at Buhne, received intel«. 
ligence that a conſiderable body of the enemy, 
amounting to upwards of twenty thouſand men, 
were in motion to make a general forage in the 
neighbourhood of Geiſmar. He paſſed the Dymel 

- early in the morning, with a body of troops, and 
- ſome artillery, and poſted them in ſuch an advan- 
tageous manner, as to render the enemy's attempt 
totally ineffectual, although the foragers were co- 
vered with great part of their army. On the fame 
morning the Hereditary Prince ſet out on an expe- 

* dition to bent up the ered of a French detach- 

. - Ment, 
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ment. Being informed that the volunteers of CH 2 p. 


Clermont and Dauphin, to the number of one 0 , 
thouſand, horſe * foot, were ee at Zieren- 176. 
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| cantonment, without 3 any of their poſts, or 
ting with any of their patroles a circumſtance 
that encouraged him to beat up their quarters by 
ſurpriſe : for this ſervice he pitched upon five bat - 
talions, with a detachment of Highlanders, and 
eight regiments of dragoans. Leaving their tents 
ſtanding, they began their march at eight in the. 
evening, and paſſed the Dymel near Warbourg. 
Aboyt a a league on the other ſide of the Dymel, at 
the village of Witzen, they were joined by the 
light troops under Major Bulow; and now the 
diſpoſition was made, both for entering the town, 
and ſecuring a retreat, in caſe of being repulſed. 
When they were within two miles of Zierenberg. 
and in fight of the fires of the enemy's grand 
guard, the grenadiers of Maxwell, the regiment 
of Kingſley, and the Highlanders, advanced by 
three ſeparate roads, and marched in profound 
ſilence: at length, the noiſe of their feet alarmed 
the F rench, who began to fire; then the grenadiers 
proceeded at a round pace with unloaded fire- 
locks, puſhed the piqucts, ſlew the guard at the 
gate, and ruſhing into the town, drove every. thing 
before them with incredible en The at- 
tack was ſo ſudden, and the ſurpriſe ſo great, that 
the French had not time to aſſemble in any con- 
ſiderable number; but they began to fire from the 
F 4 windows, 
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Book windows, and in ſo doing, exaſperated the allied 


troops, who, burſting into the houſes, ſlaughtered 
them without mercy. Having remained in the 
place from two till three in he morning, they 
retreated with about four hundred priſonets, i in- 
of areifiery; This nocturnal adventure,” in which 
the Britiſh troops diſplayed equal courage and 
activity, was achieved with very little loſs; but, 
aftef all, it deſerves no other appellation than that 
of a partizan exploit; for it was attended with | no 
fort of advantage to the allied army. 


SLXI. Conſidering the ſuperiority of the French 


army, we cannot account for the little progreſs 
made by the Duke de Broglio, who, d tal to 


our conception, might either have given batt e to 


the allies with the uind probability of ſucceſs; 
or penetrated into the heart of Hanover, the con- 


queſt of which ſeemed to be the principal objec et 
of the French miniſtry. Inſtead of ſtriking an 
important. ſtroke, he retired from Immenhauſen 
towards Caſſel, where he fortified” his camp as if 
he had thought himſelf i in danger of being at- 
tacked; and the war was carried on by ſmall de- 
tachments. Major Bulow, being 1 ſent with a ſtrong | 
party from the camp of the allied army at Buline, 
farpriſed the town of Marpurg, deſtroyed the 
French ovens, and brought off a conſiderable 
quantity of ſtores and baggage, with ſome pri- 
ners. He met with the ſame ſucceſs at Butz- 
bach, where he ſurpriſed and took two companies 
belonging to tlie regiment of Raug rave, ; and retired 
with his body to Franckenberg, where he Joined 


Colonel F orſen. On the twelfth day of September 


they 
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they Re a moyement towards F ranckenau; and 
M. de Stainville, who was poſted with a body of 
French troops. at Merdenhagen, advanced to 
check their progreſs. He came up with their 
rear in the neighbourhood of Munden, and at- 
tacked them in paſſing the river Orck with ſuch 
vigour, that Forſen, with ſome of his cavalry, was 


taken, and Bulow obliged to abandon ſome pieces 


of cannon. The action was juſt determined, when 
this laſt was reinforced by the Hereditary Prince 
of Brunſwick, who had made a forced march of 
five German miles, which had fatigued the troops 
to ſuch a degrer, that he deferred his attack til] 
next morning; but, in the mean time, M. de Stain- 
ville retired Tobardi Franckenberg. The Hano- 
verian General Wangenheim, at the head of four 
battalions and fix ſquadrons, had driven. the enemy 
from the defiles of Soheite, and encamped ar 
Lawenthagen ; but, being attacked by a ſuperior 
number, he was obliged, in his turn, to give way, 
and his retreat was not effected without the loſs of 
two hundred men, and ſome pieces of artillery. 
When the enemy retired, General Wangenheim 
repaſſed the Weſer, and occupied his former ſitua- 
tion at Uſſar. Mean white, General Luckner 
gained an advantage over a detachment of French 
avs near Norten. Prince Ferdinand, when 
Mareſchal Broglio quitted his camp at Immen- 
hauſen, made a motion of his troops, and eſta- 
bliſhed his head-quarters at Geifmar-wells, the re- 
ſidence of the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; from 
thence, however, he transferred them, about the 
latter end of September, to . on the Weſt- 

A ſide of the Dymel. | 
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S LXII. Such was the pofition of the two oppo- 


ſite grand armies, when the world was ſurpriſed by 


an expedition to the Lower Rhine, made by the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, Whether this 
excurſion was intended to hinder the French from 
reinforcing their army in Weſtphalia, or to co- 
operate in the Low Countries with the armament 
now ready equipped in the ports of England; or 
to gratify the ambition of a young Pririce, over- 
boiling with courage, and glowing with the deſire 
of conqueſt, we cannot explain to the ſatisfaction 
of the reader: certain it is, the Auſtrian Nether- 


lands were, at this juncture, entirely deſtitute of | 


troops, except the French garriſons of Oſtend and 
Nieuport, which were weak and inconſiderable. 
Had ten thouſand Engliſh troops been landed on 
the coaſt of Blankenburg, they might have taken 
poſſeſſion of Bruges, Ghent, Bruſſels, and Antwerp, 
without reſiſtance, and joined the Hereditary Prince 
in the heart of the country: in that caſe he would 
have found himſelf at the head of thirty thouſand 
men, and might have made fuch a diverſion in 
favour of Hanover, as to transfer the ſeat of war 
from Weſtphalia into Flanders. The Empreſs- 
Queen might, indeed, have complained of this 
invaſion, as the formality of declaring war againſt 
her had not been obſerved by Great- Britain; but, 
conſidering that ſhe was the declared enemy of 


Hanover, and had violated the barrier treaty, in 


eſtabliſhing which the kingdom of Great-Britain 
had laviſhed away ſo much blood and treafure, a 


ſtep of this kind, we apprehend, might have been 


taken, without any imputation of perfidy or injuſ- 
tice. Whatever the motives of the Prince's 
2 n 
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tember, and traverſing Weſtphalia, with twenty 
battalions, and as many ſquadrons, appeared on 
the Lower Rhine, marching by Schermbeck and 


Duſſeldorp. On the twenty ninth day of the 


month, he ſent a large detachment over the river 
at Rocroot, which ſurpriſed part of the French 


partiſan Fiſcher's corps at Rhynberg, and ſcoured 
the country. Next day, other parties, croſſing at 


Rees and Emmerick, took poſſeſſion of ſome re- 
doubts which the French had raiſed along the bank 
of the river; and here they found a number of 
boats, ſufficient to tranſport the reſt of the forces. 


Then the Prince advanced to Cleyes, and at his 


approach the French garriſon, conſiſting of five 


hundred men, under the command of M. de 


Barral, retired into the caſtle, which, however, 
they did not long defend ; for on the third day of 
October they capitulated, and ſurrendered them- 


{clves priſoners of war, after having in vain endea- 


voured to obtain more favourable conditions. 
S LXIII. A more important object was Weſel, 
which the Prince inveſted, and began to beſiege 


in form. The approaches were made on the right 


of the Rhine, while the Prince in perſon remained 
on the left, to cover the ſiege; and kept his com- 
munication open with the other ſide, by a bridge 
above, and another below the Place. He had 


hoped to carry it by a vigorous exertion, without 


the formality of a regular ſiege, but he met with 
a warmer reception "than he expected; and his 
operations were retarded by heavy rains, which, by 
ſwelling the riyer, endangered his bridges, and 

FS laid 
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BOOK laid his trenches under water. The difficulties 


III. 


we and delays occaſioned by this circumſtance entirely 


3760, 


fruſtrated his deſign. The French, being made 
acquainted with his motions, were not ſlow in 
taking meaſures to anticipate his ſucceſs. M. de 
Caſtries was detached after him with thirty bat- 
talions, and thirty-eight ſquadrons ; and, by forced 
marches, arrived on the fourteenth day of October 
at Rhynberg, where the Prince's light troops were 
poſted. Theſe he attacked immediately, and 
compelled to abandon the poſt, notwithſtanding 
all the efforts of the Prince, who commanded in 
perſon, and appeared in the warmeſt parts of this 
ſhort, but ſanguinary affair. The enemy, leav- 


ing five battalions, with ſome ſquadrons, at Rhyn- 


berg, marched by the lefr, and encamped behind 


the convent of Campen. The Prince, having re- 


ceived intimation that M. de Caftries was not yet 
Joined by ſome reinforcements that were on the 
march, determined to be beforehand with them, 
and attempt that very night to ſurprize him in his 
camp. For this purpoſe he began his march at 


ten in the evening, after having left four batta- 


lions, and five ſquadrons, under General Bock, 


with inſtructions to obſerve Rhynberg, and attack 


that poſt, in caſe the atrempt on Campen ſhould 
ſucceed, Before the allied forces could reach 
the enemy's camp, they were under tne neceſſity 
of overpowering Fiſcher's corps of irregulars, 
which occupied the convent of Campen, at 
the diſtance of half a league in their front. 


This ſervice occaſioned ſome firing, the noiſe 


of which alarmed the French army. Their 


Konter formed * with great expedi- 


tion, 
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tion, and poſted them in a wood, where they HAP. 
were immediately attacked, and at firſt obliged to 


give ground; but they ſoon retrieved all they had 
loſt, and fuſtained without flinching an unceaſing 
fire of muſquetry, from five in the morning till 
nine at night, when they reaped the fruits of their 
perſeverance. The Hereditary Prince, whoſe horſe 
was killed under him, ſeeing no proſpect of ſucceſs 
in prolonging an action which had already coſt him 


a conſiderable number of men, thought proper to 


give orders for à retreat, which was not effected 
without confuſion, and left the field of battle to 
the enemy. His loſs, on this occaſion, did not 
fall ſhort of fixteen hundred choice men, killed, 
wounded, and taken; and this loſs fell chiefly on 
the troops of Great-Britain, who were always 
found in the foremoſt ranks of danger. All the 
officers, both of infantry and dragoons, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves remarkably, and many were 
dangerouſly wounded. Among theſe, the nation 
regretted the loſs of Lord Downe, whoſe wounds 
proved mortal: he was a young nobleman of ſpi- 
rit, who had lately embraced a military life, 
though he was not regularly trained in the ſer- 
vice. 

S LXIV. Next day, which was the Deke of 
October, the enemy attacked an advanced body of 
the allies, which was poſted in a wood before El- 
verick, and extended along the Rhine. The 


firing of cannon and muſquetry was maintained 


till night. Mean while, a column of the French 
infantry, commanded by M. de Cabot, marched 
through Walach, and took poſt among the thick- 


ets, at the diſtance of a quarter of a league, in the 
front 
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BOOK front of the Prince's army. By this time the. 
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Rhine was ſo much ſwelled by the rains, and the 
banks of it were overflowed in ſuch a manner, 
that it was neceſſary to repair and move lower 
down the bridge which had been thrown over that 
river. This work was accordingly performed in 
the preſence of the enemy, and the Prince, paſſing 
without moleſtation, proceeded to Bruynen, where 
he fixed his head-quarters. His paſſing the Rhine 


ſo eaſily, under the eye of a victorious army, ſo 
much ſuperior to him in number, may be counted 


among the fortunate incidents of his life. Such 
was the iſſue of an expedition, which expoſed the 
projector of it to the imputation of temerity. 
Whatever his aim might have been, beſides the 
reduction of Weſel, with the ſtrength of which he 
did not ſeem to have been very well acquainted, 


he certainly miſcarried in his deſign, and his miſ- 


carriage was attended with a very conſiderable loſs 
of troops, occaſioned not only by the action, but 
alſo by the diſeaſes engendered from the wet wea- 
ther, the fatigue of long marches, and the want of 
proper conveniences, not to mention the enor- 
mous expence in contingencies, incurred by this 


fruitleſs undertaking. 


$ LXV. In the month of Novernber, while he 
lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Scherm- 
beck, a body of the enemy attempred to beat up 
his quarters: having received intimation of their 
deſign, he immediately called in his advanced 
poſts, and made a diſpoſition for giving them a 
proper reception. He abandoned the tents that 
were in the front of his camp, and poſted his in- 


fantry 1 in ambuſeade behind thoſe that were in the 
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rear: at the ſame time he ordered ſome regiments C u r. 


of horſe and huſſars to fetch a compaſs, and fall , : 


upon the back of the enemy. This ſtratagem fuc- 


ceeded to his wiſh. The French detachment, - 


believing” the allies had actually abandoned their 
camp, began to pillage the tents in the utmoſt 
diſorder: then the infantry ſallied from the place 
where they were concealed, and fell upon them 
with great impetuoſity: the artillery opened, and 
the cavalry charged them in flank. In a word, 


1760. 


of twelve hundred who marched from Weſel on 


this expedition, ſcarce two hundred eſcaped, 

FI LXVI. The Duke de Broglio endeavoured, 
by ſundry means, to take advantage of the allied 
army on the other fide of the Weſer, thus weaken- 


ed by the abſence of the troops under the Here 


ditary Prince; but he found Prince Ferdinand 


too vigilant to be ſurprized, and too ſtrongly ſitu- 


ated to be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 
He therefore contented himſelf with ravaging the 
country by detachments: he ſent M. de Stainville, 


with a conſiderable body of forces, to penetrate 


into the heart of Hanover; and on the fifteenth 
day of September, that officer falling in with a 
detachment of the allies, commanded by Major 
Bulow, attacked them near the abbey of Schaken. 

After a warm and obſtinate engagement, they were 
defeated, and driven to Bulemont, with the loſs of 


their cannon, baggage, and a good number of 


men, who fell into the hands of the victors. After 
this exploit, M. de Stainville advanced to Hal- 
berſtadt, and demanded of that capital a contri- 
bution of one million five hundred thouſand livres: 
but the citizens had been ſo drained by former 
6 e .xactions, 
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exactions, that they could not raiſe above thirty 


thouſand : for the remainder the French partizan 


took hoſtages, with whom he returned to the grand 


army encamped at Caſſel, from hence they, in 
a little time, fell back as far as Gottingen. 

S LXVII. As the enemy retreated Prince Fer- 
dinand advanced as far as Hurſte, where he eſta- 
bliſnhed his head- quarters about the latter end of 
November. While he remained in this poſition, 
divers {kirmiſhes happened in the neighbourhood 
of Gottingen. Major-General Breidenbach, at 
the head of two regiments of Hanoverian and 
Brunſwick guards, with a detachment of _ 
attacked, on the twenty-niath-day of November 


the French poſt at Heydemunden, upon the vi 


Worrau. This he carried, took poſſeſſion of the 
town, which the enemy haſtily abandoned. Part 
of their detachment croſſed the river in boats; 
the reſt threw themſelves into an entrenchment 
that covered the paſſage, which the allies endea- 
youred to force in ſeveral unſucceſsfu] attempts, 
galled as they were by the fire of the enemy's re- 
doubts on the other fide of the river. At length 


M. Breidenbach was obliged to deſiſt, and fall 
back into the town, from whence he retired at 
midnight, after having ſuſtained conſiderable da- 
mage. Prince Ferdinand had it very much at 


heart to drive the French from Gottingen, and 
accordingly inveſted that city; but the French 
garriſon, which was numerous, and well provided, 


made ſuch a vigorous defence, as baffled all the 


endeavours of the allies, who were moreover im- 
peded by the rainy weather, which, added to other 
conſiderations, prevented them from undertaking 
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the ſiege in form. Nevertheleſs, they kept the CHAP. 


place blocked up from the twenty-ſecond day of 
November to the twelfth of the following month, 


when the garriſon, in a deſperate ſally, took one 


of their principal poſts, and compelled them to 


raiſe the blockade. About the middle of De- 


cember, Prince Ferdinand retired into winter 
quarters, he himſelf reſiding at Uſlar, and the 
Engliſh troops being cantoned in the biſhoprick 
of Paderborn. Thus, the enemy were left in 
poſſeſſion of Heſſe, and the whole country eaſt- 
ward of the Weſer, to the frontiers of the electo- 
rate of Hanover. If the allied army had not been 


weakened, for the ſake of a raſh, ill- concerted, and 


unſucceſsful expedition to tie Lower-Rhine, in all 


probability the French would have been obliged 


to abandon the footing they had gained in the 
courſe of this campaign, and in particular to re- 
treat from Gottingen, which they now maintained 


and en with great diligence, yl circum- 
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$ I. Expliit of the Swedes in Pomerania. § II, 


Skirmijhes between the Pruſſians and Auſtrians in 
Saxony. F III. Poſetion of the armies in Saxony 
and Silefka. & IV. General Laudobu acfeats Ge- 


neral Fouquet, and reduces Glatz. S V. And then | 


undertakes the fiege of Breſiau, which is relieved by 
Prince Henry of Prufſia. § VI. The King of 


. Pruffia makes an unſucce/5ful attempt upon Dreſden. 
8 VII. He marches into Sileſia. S VIII. Defeats 


General - Lougohn : and raiſes the blackade of 
Schweidnitz, & IX. Aion between General Hul- 
en and the Imperial army in Saxeny. & X. Dan- 
gerous fituation of the Pruſſian Monarch. I XI. 


We Ruſſians and Auſtrians make an irruption into 


 Brandenburgh, and poſſeſs themſelves of Berlin. 


- <$ XII. The King of Pruſſia deals the Auſtriaus 
. at Torgau. S XIII. Both armies go into quarters 


of cantoument, & XIV. The diets of Poland and 
Sweden aſſembled. & XV. Intimation given by the 
King of Pruſſia to the States of Weſtphalia. 
XVI. Xing of Poland's remonſtrance. S XVII. 
Reduction of Pondicherry. & XVIII. Part of the 
Britiſh ſquadron wrecked in a ſtorm. & XIX. 
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$ XXI. Recapitulation of the principal events of 
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8 | ſs. ] \HE King of Pruſſia, after all his la- CHAP, 
bours, notwithſtanding the great talents | 


he had diſplayed, and the incredible efforts he had 


made, ſtill found himſelf ſurrounded by his ene- 


mies, and in danger of being cruſhed, by their 
cloſing, and contracting their circle. Even the 


Swedes, who had languiſhed ſo long, ſeemed to be 


rouſed to exertion in Pomerania, during the ſeve- 
rity of the winter ſeaſon. The Pruſſian Genera], 
Manteuffel, had, on the twentieth day of Janu- 
ary, paſſed the river Peene, overthrown the ad- 
vanced poſts of the enemy at Ziethen, and pene- 


trated as far. as the neighbourhood of Grieſſewalde; 
but finding the Swedes on their guard, he returned 


to Anclam, where his head- quarters were eſta- 
bliſhed. This inſult was ſoon retaliated with in- 
tereſt. On the twenty- eighth day of the month, 
at five in the morning, a body of Swedes attacked 
the Pruſſian troops poſted in the ſuburbs of An- 


clam, on the other ſide of the Peene, and drove 


them into the city, which they entered pell-mell. 
General Manteuffel, being alarmed, endeavoured 
to rally the troops, but was wounded and taken, 
with about two hundred men, and three pieces of 
cannon. The victors, having achieved this ex- 
ploit, returned to their own quarters. As for the 
Ruſſian army, which had wintered on the other 
ſide of the Viſtula, the ſeaſon was pretty far ad- 
vanced before it could take the field; though 


General Tottleben was detached from it, about 


the 3 of June, at che head of ten thou- 
W lang 
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he made an irruption into Pomerania, and eſta- 
bliſhed his head-quarters at Belgard. 


II. At the beginning of the campaign the 


n Pruſfſia's chief aim was to take meaſures 
kor tlie preſervation of Sileſia, the conqueſt. of 
which ſeemed to be the principal object with the 


court of Vienna. While the Auſtrian army, under 
-Mareſchal Count Daun, lay ſtrongly entrenched in 


he neighbourhood of Dreſden, the King of Pruſſia 


had endeavoured, in the month of December, to 
make him quit that advantageous ſituation, by 


cutting off his proviſions, and making an irruption 


into Bohemia. For theſe purpoſes he had taken 
Poſſeſſion of Dippeſwalde, Maxen, and Pretchen- 
dorff, as if he intended to enter Bohemia by the 


way of Paſs berg: but this ſcheme being found im- 


Practicable, he returned to his camp at Freyberg; 
and in January the Pruffian and Auſtrian armies 
were cantoned ſo near each other, that daily ſkir- 
miſhes were fought with various ſucceſs. The 


head of the Pruſſian camp was formed by a body 


of four thouſand men under General Zettwitz, 


who, on the twenty- ninth day of January, was at- 
tacked with ſuch impetuoſity by the Auſtrian 
General, Beck, that he retreated in great confuſion 


to Torgau, with: the loſs of five hundred men, 
eight pieces of artillery, and a conſiderable quan- 


"tity of new. clothing, and other baggage. Ano- 


ther advantage of the ſame nature was gained by 
the Auſtrians at Neuſtadt over a ſmall body of 


Pruſſians who occupied that city. In the month 


of March General Laudohn advanced with a ſtrong 


. detachment of horſe and . in order to ſurpriſe 
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the Pruſſians, who, in attempting to effect a re- © HA Pe 
treat to Steinau, were ſurrounded accordingly, Coy 


and very roughly handled. General Laudohn ſum- 
moned them twice by found of trumpet to lay down 
their arms; but their commanders, the Captains 
Blumenthal and Zettwitz, rejecting the propoſal 
with diſdain, the enemy attacked them on all hands 
with a great ſuperiority of number: In this emer- 


gency the Pruſſian Captains formed their troops 


into a ſquare, and by a cloſe continued fire kept 


the enemy at bay; until, perceiving that the 


Croats had taken poſſeſſion of a wood between 
Siebenhauſen and Steinau, they, in apprehenſion 
of being intercepted, abandoned their baggage, 
and forced their way to Steinau which they reached 
with great difficulty, having been continually har- 
raſſed by the Auſtrians, who paid dear for this 
advantage. Several other petty exploits of this 
kind were achieved by detachments on both 
ſides, before the — was begun by the 
grand armies. 


$ III: Towards the end of April the King of | 


Pruſſia altered his poſition, and withdrew that part 
of his chain of cantonments extending from the 
foreſt of Thurundt to the right of the Elbe; He 
now took poſſeſſion of a very ſtrong camp between 
the Elbe and the Mulda, which he entrenched in 
every part that was acceſſible, and fortified with 
two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. By theſe 
precautions he was enabled to keep his ground 
againſt the army of Count Daun, and at the ſame 
time detach a body of troops, as a reinforcement 
to his/brother Prince Henry, who aſſembled a ſe- 
1 army near Franckfort upon the Oder, that 


Vor, V. 2 he 


1760, ; 
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Boo K he might be near at hand either to oppoſe the Ruſ- 
3 ſians, or march to the relief of Sileſia, which the 
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enemy was bent upon invading. It was for this 
purpoſe that the Auſtrian General, Laudohn, ad- 
vanced with a conſiderable army into Luſatia about 
the beginning of May, and General Beck, with 
another body of troops, took poſſeſſion of Cotbus: 


mean while Count Daun continued in his old ſitua- 


tion on the Elbe; General Lacy formed a ſmall 
detached army upon the frontiers of Saxony, to the 
ſouthward of Dreſden; and the Prince de Deux- 
ponts marched into the ſame neighbourhood with 
the army of the Empire. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, 
having encamped with his army for ſome time at 
Sagan, in Sileſia, moved from thence to Gorlitz 
in Luſatia, to obſerve the motions of General Lau- 
dohn, encamped at Koningſgratz ; from whence, 


in the beginning of June, he marched into the 


country of Glatz, and advanced to the neighbour- 
hood of Schweidnitz, which he ſeemed determined 
to beſiege, having a train of eight pieces of cannon. 


With a view to thwart his deſigns, Prince Henry 


reinforced the body of troops under General Fou- 
quet; and at the ſame time he ſent a detachment 
into Pomerania, under Colonel Leſſow, who de- 
feated the rear- guard of General Tottleben, and 


compelled that officer to evacuate Pomerania. By 


this time, however, Mareſchal Soltikoff had ar- 
rived from Peterſburgh, and taken the command 
of the grand Ruſſian army, which paſſed the Viſ- 


tula in June, and began its march towards the 
frontiers of Sileſia. 
S IV. In the month of June General Laudohn 
made an unſucceſsful attempt to carry Glatz by 


aſſault ; 
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aſault : but he ſucceeded better in his next enter- 
priſe. Underſtanding that General Fouquet, who 
occupied the poſt at Landſhur, had weakened him- 
ſelf by ſending off detachments under the Major- 
Generals Zeithen and Grant, he reſolved to attack 


him with ſuch a ſuperiority of number, that he 
ſhould not be able to reſiſt. Accordingly, on the 


twenty-third day of June, at two in the morning, 
he began the aſſault with his whole army upon ſome 


redoubts which Fouquet occupied, and theſe were - 


carried one after another, though not without a 
very deſperate oppoſition. General Fouquet be- 
ing ſummoned to ſurrender, refuſed to ſubmit z 
and having received two wounds, was at length 


taken priſoner : about three thouſand of his men 


eſcaped to Breſlau; the reſt were killed or taken: 
but the loſs of the victors is ſaid to have exceeded 
that of the vanquiſhed. ' In July General Laudohn 
undertook the fiege of Glatz, which was taken 
after a very faint reſiſtance : for, on the very day 
the batteries were opened againſt the place, the 
garriſon abandoned part of the fortifications, which 
the beſiegers immediately occupied. The Pruſſians 


made repeated efforts to regain 'the ground they 


had loſt; but they were repulſed in all their at- 
tempts. At length the garriſon laid down their 


arms, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. From this 


tame behaviour of the Pruſſians, one would ima- 
gine the garriſon muſt have been very weak, a 
circumſtance which we cannot reconcile with the 
known ſagacity of the Pruſſian monarch, as the 
place was of great importance, on account of the 
immenſe magazine it contained, including above 
one hundred braſs cannon, a great number of 
mortars, and a vaſt quantity of ammunition. 
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& v. Laudohn, encouraged by this ſucceſs at 
Glatz, advanced immediately to Breſtav, which 


he began to bombard with great fury“; but, be- 


fore he could make a regular attack, he found 
himſelf obliged to retire. Prince Henry of 
Pruſſia, one of the moſt accompliſhed Generals 
which this age produced, having received re- 
peated intelligence that the Ruſſian army intended 


to 


* The Germans are in general but indifferent engineers, and lit- 
fle acquainted with the art of beſieging. On this occaſwn the Au- 
ſtrian General had no other proſpe& than that of carrying the place 
by a ſudden attack, or intimidating Count Tavenzein, the Governor, 


to an immediate ſurrender; for he knew the Ruſſian army was at 
a conſiderable diſtance, and judged from the character of Prince 


Henry of Pruſſia, that he would advance to the relief of the place 


long before it could be taken according to the uſual forms. In- 


fluenced by theſe conſiderations, when he had inveſted the town, 
he ſent a letter to the Governor, ſpecifying, that his army conſiſted 
of fifty battalions and fourſcore ſquadrons : that the Ruſſian army, 
amounting to ſeventy-five thouſand men, was within three days 
march of Breſlau; that no ſuccour could be expected from the 
King of Pruſſia, encamped as he was on the other ſide of the Elbe, 
and over awed by the army of Count Daun; that Prince Henry, 


far from being in a condition to bring relief, would not be able to 


ſtand his ground againſt the Ruſſians ; that Breſlau being an open 
mercantile town, not a fortreſs, could not be defended without con- 
travening the eſtabliſhed rules of war; and therefore the Governor, 
in caſe of obſtinacy, had no reaſon to expect an honourable capitu- 
lation, the benefit of which was now offered. He, at the ſame 
time, ſent a memorial to the civil magiſtrates, threatening their 
town with deſtruction, which could by no other means be prevented 
than by joining with the inhabitants in perſuading the Governor 
to embrace immediately the terms that were propoſed. Count 
Tavenzein, inſtead of being intimidated, was encouraged by theſe 
menaces, which implied an apprehenſion in Laudohn that the place 


would be relieved. He, therefore, replied to the ſummons he had 


received, that Breſlau was not fimply a mercantile town, but ought 
to be conſidered as a place of ſtrength, as being ſurrounded with 


: works and wet ditches ; that the Auſtrians themſelves had de- 


fended it as ſuch after the battle of Liſſa, in the year one thouſand 


| ſeven hundred and fifty-ſeven; that the King his maſter having 


commanded him to defend the place to the laſt extremity, he could 
| neither 
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to join Laudohn at Breſlau, reſolved to advance 0 HA P. 
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and give them battle before the purpoſed junction. 


In the latter end of July he began his march from 
Gleiſſen, and on the laſt day of that month had 
reached Linden, near Slauve, where he underſtood 
that Tottleben's detachment only had paſſed 

through the plains of Polnich-Liſſa, and that the 
grand Ruſſian army had marched through Koſten 
and Guſtin. The Prince, finding it impoſſible to 
purſue them by that route, directed his march to 
Glogau, where he learned that Breſlau was beſieged 


by General Laudohn, and immediately advanced 


by forced marches to its relief. Such was his ex- 
23 pedition, 


veither comply with General Laudohn's propoſals, nor pay the 


leaſt regard to his threats of deſtroying the town, as he had not 
been entruſted with the care of the houſes, but with the defence of 
the fortifications. The Auſtrian convinced him that ſame evening, 
that he threatened nothing but what he meant to perform. He 
apened his batteries, and poured in upon the town a molt terrible 
ſhower of bombs and red-hot bullets, which continued till mid- 
night, During this dreadful diſcharge, which filled the place with 
horror and deſolation, he attempted the outworks by aſſault, The 
Croats attacked the covered way in different places with their uſual 
impetuoſity ; but were repulſed with conſiderable loſs, by the con- 


duct and reſolution of the Governor and garriſon, Theſe pro- 


czedings having made no impreſſion on Tavenzein, the beſieging 
General had recourſe again to negociation, and offered the moſt 
flattering articles of capitulation, which were rejected with diſdain, 
The Governor gave him to underſtand, that the deſtruRion of the 
town had made no change in his reſolution, though it was a prac- 
tice contrary to the law of arms, as well as to the dictates of com- 


mon humanity, to begin the ſiege of a fortreſs by ruining the inha- 


bitants: finally, he aſſured him he would wait for him upon the 
ramparts, and defend the place to the utmoſt of his power, His 
obſervaiion was certainly juſt: nothing could be more infamouſly 
inhuman than this practice of making war upon the helpleſs un- 
armed inhabitants of a town which has the misfortune to be be- 
leaguered ; yet the beſiegers pleaded the example of the Pruſſian 


monarch, who had before acted the ſame tragedy at Dreſden. 


Laudohn being thus ſet at defiance, continued to batter and 
kombard, and ſeveral ſubſequent affaults were given to the 
fortifications, | 
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hundred and twenty Engliſh miles, and at his ap- 
proach the Auſtrian General abandoned his enter- 


| priſe. Thus, by his prudence and activity, he 


not only prevented the junction of the Ruſſian and 
Auſtrian armies, but alſo ſaved the capital of 
Sileſia, and hampered Laudohn in ſuch a manner 
as ſubjected him to a defeat by the Pruſſian mo- 
narch, to whoſe motions we ſhall now turn our 
attention, ; 

$ VI. Whether his oth was originally upon 
Dreſden, or he purpoſed to co-operate with his 
brother Prince Henry in Sileſia, which his adver- 
faries ſeemed to have pitched upon as the ſcene _ 
of their operations, we cannot preſume to deter- 
mine : but certain it is, he, in the beginning of 
July, began his march in two columns through 
Luſatia, and Count Daun being informed of his 


march, ordered his army to be put in motion. 


Leaving the army of the Empire, and the body 
of troops under Lacy, to guard Saxony in his ab- 
ſence, he marched with great expedition towards 


| Sileſia, in full perſuaſion that the Pruſſian monarch 
had thither directed his route. On the ſeventh 


day of July, the King, knowing that Daun was 
now removed at a diſtance, repaſſed the Pulſnitz, 
which he had paſſed but two days before, and ad 
vanced with the van of his army towards Lichten- 
berg, in order to attack the forces of General Lacy, 


who was poſted there; but the Auſtrian retired: at 


his approach. Then the army marched to 


Marienſtern, where the King received intelli- 


gence that Count Daun was in full march for 
Lauban, having already gained two ' marches u upon 
the 


the Pruſſians. 1 it was this intimation that 


determined the King to change his plan and re- 
turn to the Elbe. On the eighth day of the 
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month he repaſſed the Sprehe, in the neighbour- 


hood of Bautzen, and marched towards Dreſden 
with extraordinary diligence. On the thirteenth, 


his army having paſſed the Elbe at Kadetz, on a 
bridge of boats, encamped between Pirna and 


Dreſden, which laſt he reſolved to beſiege, in 
hopes of reducing it before Count Daun could re- 
turn to its relief. How far this expectation was 
well grounded, we muſt leave the reader to judge, 
after having obſerved, that the place was «now 
much more defenſible than it had been when the 
laſt attempt of the Auſtrians upon it miſcarried; 
that it was ſecured with a numerous garriſon, com- 
manded by General Macguire, an *officer of cou- 


rage and experience. This Governor, being ſum- 


moned to ſurrender, anſwered, that having the 
honour to be entruſted with the defence of the ca- 
pital, he would maintain 1t to the laſt extremity. 
Batteries were immediately raiſed againſt the town 
on both ſides of the Elbe; and the poor inhabi- 
tants ſubjected to a dreadful viſitation, that their 
calamities might either drive them to deſpair, or 
move the heart of the Governor to embrace arti- 


cles of capitulation : but theſe expedients proved 


ineffectual. Though the ſuburbs towards the 
Pirna gate were attacked and carried, this advan- 
tage made no impreſſion on General Macguire, 
who made ſeveral vigorous ſallies, and took every 
neceſſary precaution for the defence of the city, 


encouraged moreover by the vicinity of Lacy' 8 


body and the army of the empire, encamped in 
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L—— confident that Count Daun would haſten to his 
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relief. In this hope he was not difappointed ; 

the Auſtrian General, finding himſelf duped by 
the ſtratagem of the Pruſſian monarch, and being 
made acquainted with his enterpriſe againſt Dreſ- 
den, inſtantly wheeled about, and marched back 
with'ſuch rapidity, that on the nineteenth day of 
the month he reached the neighbourhood of the 


capital of Saxony. In conſequence of his approach 


the King of Pruſſia, whoſe heavy artillery was now 


arrived, redoubled his efforts againſt the city, ſo 


as to reduce to aſhes the cathedral church, the new 
ſquare, ſeveral noble ſtreets, ſome palaces, toge- 


ther with the curious manufactory of porcelaine. 
His vengeance muſt have been levelled againſt the 


citizens; for it affected neither the fortifications, 
nor the Auſtrian garriſon, which Count Daun 
found means to reinforce with ſixteen battalions. 
This ſupply, and the neighbourhood of three hoſ- 


tile armies, rendered it altogether impoſſible to 


proſecute the ſiege with any proſpect of ſucceſs: 


the King, therefore, abandoned- the undertaking, a 
withdrew his troops and artillery, and endeavoured 
to bring Daun to a battle, en that * cau- 
tiouſly avoided, | 


§ VII. The fate of this prince ſeemed now at 


its criſis. Notwithſtanding all the efforts of his 


brother Prince Henry, the Ruſſians were faſt ad- 
vancing'to join Laudohn, who had already blocked 


up Schweidnitz and Neiſs, and their junction 


ſeemed to threaten the loſs of all Sileſia, The 
King had nothing to oppoſe to ſuperior numbers, 
but ſuperior activity, of which he determined to 

avail 
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avail himſelf without delay. Inſtead of making a 
ſeint towards Sileſia, he reſolved to march thither 
in earneſt ; and for that purpoſe, croſſing the Elbe, 
encamped at Dallwitz, on the farther bank of the 
river, leaving General Hulſen, with fifteen thou- 
fand men, in the entrenched camp of Schlettow, 
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to maintain his footing in Saxony. On the third 


day of Auguſt he began his march for Sileſia, fol- 
lowed by Count Daun with the grand Auſtrian 
army, while the detached body under Lacy took 
poſt at Reichenberg, and the Imperial army en- 


camped at Keſſeldorf. Both the Pruſſians and 


Auſtrians marched at the rate of one hundred 
miles in five days: on the tenth the King took 
poſſeſſion of the camp of Lignitz; and here he 
ſeemed in danger of being quite ſurrounded by the 


enemy, who occupied the whole ground between 


Parchwitz and Coſſendau, an extent of thirty 
miles. Count Daun's army formed the centre of 
this chain, poſſeſſing the heighths of Wahlſtadt and 
Hochkirk: General Laudohn covered the ground 
between Jeſchkendorf and Coſchitz: the riſing 


grounds of Parchwitz were ſecured by General 


Nauendorff; and M. de Beck, who formed the 
left, extended his troops beyond Coſſendau. The 
King marched in the night of the eleventh, with a 


view to turn the enemy, and reach Jauer; but at 


break of day he diſcovered a new camp at Prauſ- 
nitz, which conſiſted of Lacy's detachment, juſt 
arrived from Lauban. The Pruſſians immediately 
Ai the Zatzbach, to attack this General, but 


1e made ſuch a ſkilful diſpoſition for a retreat to- 


wards the army of Count Daun, that he not only 
baffled the endeayours of the * to bring him 
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Ruſſians, under Count Czernichew, had thrown 


day of the month, marched to the heighths of 
Pſaffendorff, where he formed his army in order 
of battle. Receiving intimation, about two in 
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In vain the Pruſſian monarch attempted next day 
to turn the enemy on the ſide of the mountains, 
by Pomſen and Jagerſdorff; the roads were found 
impaſſable to the ammunition waggons, and the 
King returned to the camp at Lignitz. 

$ VIII. While he remained in this ſituation he 
received advice that four-and- twenty thouſand 


bridges over the Oder at Auras, where they in- 
tended to croſs that river, and he concluded the 
enemy had formed a deſign to cloſe him in, and 
attack him with their joint forces. Daun, had in- 
deed, projected a plan for ſurpriſing him in the 
night, and had actually put his army in motion 
for that purpoſe ; but he was anticipated by the 
vigilance and good fortune of the Pruſſiaa mo- 
narch. That Prince, reflecting that if he ſhould 
wait for his adverſaries in his camp he ran the riſk. 
of being attacked at the ſame time by Lacy on his 
right, by Daun in his front, and by Laudohn on 
his left; he altered his poſition, in order to diſ-— 
concert their operations ; and,. on the fourteenth 


the morning, that Laudohn was in full march, ad- 
vancing in columns by Bennowitz, he divided his 
army into two ſeparate bodies. One of theſe re- 
mained on the ground, in order to maintain the 
poſt againft any attempts that might be made by 
Count Daun to ſuccour Laudohn; and that this 
ſervice might be a more effectually performed, 

the 
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the heighths were fortified with batteries, ſo adi. eng 
ciouſly diſpoſed as to impede and over-awe th. 


whole Auſtrian army. The King, having taken 
this precaution, wheeled about with ſixteen bat- 
talions and thirty ſquadrons, to fall upon Laudohn 
as he ſhould advance; but that General knew no- 
thing of his deſign, until he himſelf arrived at the 
village of Pſaffendorff, about three in the morning, 
when the day dawning, and a thick fog gradually 
diſperſing, the whole detachment of the Pruſſian 
army appeared in order of battle, in a well choſen 
ſituation, ſtrengthened with a numerous train of 
artillery, placed to the beſt advantage. Laudohn 


was not a little mortified to find himſelf caught in 


his own ſnare ; but he had advanced too far to re- 
cede, and, therefore, making a virtue of neceſſity, 
reſolved to ſtand an engagement. With this view 


he formed his troops as well as the time, place, and 


circumſtances would permit; and the Pruſſians 


advancing to the attack, a ſevere action enſued. - 


The King rode along the line to animate the 
troops, and ſuperintended every part of the charge, 
hazarding his life in the moſt dangerous ſcenes of 
the battle to ſuch a degree, that his horſe was killed 


under him, and his clothes were ſhot through in 


ſeveral places. The Auſtrians maintained the 


conflict with great obſtinacy until ſix in the morn- 


ing, when they gave ground, and were purſued to 
the Katzbach, beyond which the King would not 
allow his troops to proſecute the advantage they 
had gained, that they might be able to ſuccour the 
right, in caſe Mareſchal Count Daun ſhould ſuc- 
ceed in his attempt to advance againſt them from 


Lignitz. That General had actually begun his 


march to fall upon the Pruſſians on one ſide, while 
4 | Laudohn 
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Laudohn ſhould attack them on the other; but he 
was not a little ſurpriſed to find they were decamped, 

and when he perceived a thick cloud of ſmoke at 
a diſtance, he immediately comprehended the na- 
ture of the King's management. He then at- 
tempted to advance by Lignitz; but the troops 
and artillery, which had been left on the heighth of 


P'̃ſaffendorff, to diſpute his march, were ſo advan- 


tageouſly diſpoſed, as to render all his efforts 
abortive. Laudohn is ſaid to have loſt in the 
action above eight thouſand men, killed, wounded, 
and taken, including eighty officers, with twenty- 
three pair of colours, and eighty-two pieces of 
cannon: over and above this loſs, the Auſtrian 
General ſuffered greatly by deſertion. The Pruſ- 
fians obtained the victory at the expence of one 
General, with five hundred men, killed, and 
twelve hundred wounded. Immediately after the 
action the victor marched to Parchwitz; while 
Daun detached Prince Lowenſtein and General 


Beck, with the reſerve of his army, to join Prince 


Czernichew, who had croſſed the Oder at Auras ; 
but he was ſo intimidated by the defeat at Lignitz, 
that he forthwith repaſſed that river, and Prince 
Lowenſtein retired on the fide of Jauer. By this 
bold and well- conducted adventure, the Pruſſian 
monarch not only eſcaped the moſt imminent ha- 
zard of a total defeat from the joint efforts of two 
ſtrong armies, but alſo prevented the dreaded 
junction of the Ruſſian and Auſtrian forces. His 
buſineſs was now to open the communication with 
Breſlau and his brother Prince Henry, whom he 
Joined at Neumarcke. The Prince, after Lau- 


5 dohn was obliged to relinquiſh the ſiege of Breſlau, 


„ had 
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had kept a watchful eye over the motions of the 
Ruſſian army, which had advanced into the neigh- 

bourhood of that city ; and, without all doubt, 
would have bombarded it from ſome commanding 
heighths, had they not been prevented by Prince 
Henry, who took poſſeſſion of theſe poſts, and 
fortified them with redoubts. The King, having 
freed Breſlau from the neighbourhood of his ene- 
mies, and being ſtrengthened by the junction 
with his brother, left a conſiderable detachment 
under the command of General Boltze, to protect 
the country againft the Ruſſian irregulars; and 
advanced with bis whole force to the relief of 


Schweidnitz, which was blocked up by the Auſtrian 


forces under the command of the Mareſchal Count 
Daun. In his march he fell upon a ſeparate body 
under General Beck, made two battalions of Croats 
priſoners, and diſperſed ſeveral ſquadrons. This 
achievement had ſuch an effect upon the enemy, 
that they raiſed the blockade, and retreated with 
ſome precipitation to the mountains of Landſhut. 
SIX. While the King thus exerted himſelf, with 
a ſpirit altogether unexampled, in defending 


Sileſia, General Hulſen, who commanded his 


troops in Saxony, was expoſed to the moſt imminent 
danger. Underſtanding that the army of the Em- 
. pire had formed a deſign to cut off his communi- 
cation with Torgau, he quitted his camp at 
Meiſſen, and marched to Strehla. The enemy 
having divided their forces into two bodies, one 
of them, on the twentieth day of Auguſt, attacked 
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an advanced poſt of the Pruſſians; while the other 


was diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to over-awe 


F s camp, and prevent him from taking any _ 


ſtep 
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their ground with difficulty againſt a ſuperior 


176 number of the affailants. In this emergency the 


Pruſſian General ordered his cavalry to make a 
circuit round a riſing ground, and, if poſſible, 
charge the enemy in flank. This order was exe- 
cuted with equal vigour and ſucceſs. They fell 
upon the Imperial army with ſuch impetuoſity, as 
drove their battalions and horſe upon each other 
in the utmoſt confuſion. A conſiderable number 
of the enemy were ſlain, and forty-one officers, 
with twelve hundred men, made priſoners. By 
this advantage, which was obtained at a very ſmall 
expence, General Hulſen opened for himſelf a way 
to Torgau, whither he inſtantly retreated, per- 
ceiving that the whole army of the Imperialiſts 
was advancing to cut off his communication with 
the Elbe. This retreat furniſned the enemy with 
a pretext for claiming the victory. 


$ X. Aſter all theſe heroick endeavours of the 
Pruffian monarch and his officers, his affairs re- 
mained in ſuch a deſperate ſituation as ſeemed to 
preſage approaching ruin: for, though in perſon 
he commanded a numerous and well appointed 
army, he found it abſolutely impoſſible to guard 
againſt the different detachments from the three 
ſeparate armies of his adverſaries. Bodies of 
Auſtrian troops ſcoured the country of Lufatia ; 
the Ruſſians traverſed part of Sileſia, and made ir- 
ruptions even into Brandenburgh : the Imperial 
army domineered in Saxony: the Swediſh army, 
meeting with no oppoſition, advanced into the 
beart of Pomerania; ſo that the King was not 
a threatened on every ſide, but all correſpond- 
ence 
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ence between him and his hereditary dominions 
was at this juncture intercepted. 

8 XI. His adverſaries, having been hitherto 
baſed by his activity and reſolution in their de- 
ſigns upon Sileſia, now meditated a ſcheme, the 
execution of which he could not but feel in the moſt 
ſenſible manner. The Ruſſian army being on its 
retreat from Sileſia, Count Czernichew was ſent 


with a ſtrong detachment into the Marche of 


Brandenburgh; while a numerous body of Auſtrians 
under Lacy and Bretano, penetrated into the ſame 
country from Saxony, with inſtructions to join the 
Ruſſians at the gates of Berlin. The Pruſſian 
General, Hulſen, finding himſelf too weak to cope 
with the army of the Empire in Miſnia, had fallen 
back to this capital, where he was joined by the 
troops under General Werner, lately returned from 
Pomerania; but as their forces, after this junction, 
did not exceed ſixteeen thouſand men, and the 
allies advancing againſt them amounted to forty 
thouſand, they would not pretend to oppoſe the 
enemy in the open field, nor to defend a city of 
ſuch extent, and fo imperfectly fortified. Such an 
attempt would have only expoſed their troops to 
ruin, without being able to ſave the capital, which, 
on the-contrary, would have been the more ſeverely 
handled, in. conſequence of their oppoſition. They, 
therefore, reſolved to retire, after having repulſed 
the advanced guard of. the Ruſſians under Tot- 
tleben, which attacked the gates, and even bom- 
barded the town, before the great armies appeared. 
At their approach the Pruſſian Generals retreated, 
leaving three weak battalions in the place, in hopes 
they might be the means of obtaining ſome ſort 
A of 
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of terms for the city. They made no reſiſtance; 
however, but on the firſt ſummons propoſed arti- 
cles of capitulation, which, being refuſed, they 
ſurrendered themfelves priſoners of war. In fa- 
vour of the city the foreign miniſters, there reſid- 
ing, interpoſed their mediation with ſuch zeal and 


| ſucceſs, that tolerable conditions were obtained. 
The inhabitants were indulged with the free exer- 


ciſe of their religion, and an immunity from vio- 
lence to their perſons and effects. The enemy 
promiſed that the Ruſſian irregulars ſhould not 
enter the town; and that the King's palace ſnould 
not be violated. Theſe articles being ratified, 


the Auſtrian and Ruſſian troops entered the place, 


where they totally deſtroyed the magazine, arſe- 
nals, and founderies, with an immenſe quantity 
of military ſtores, and a great number of cannon 
and ſmall arms: then they demanded the imme- 
diate payment of eight hundred thouſand guilders ; 


and afterwards exacted a contribution of one mil- 


lion nine hundred thouſand German crowns. 


Many outrages were committed by the licentious 


ſoldiery, in ſpite of all the precautions which the 
officers could take to preſerve the moſt exact diſ- 
cipline. The houſes of the private inhabitants 
were tolerably protected, but the King's palaces 
were ſubjected to the moſt rigorous treatment. 


In the royal palace of Charlottenburg they pillaged 
and ſpoiled the rich furniture; they defaced and 
mutilated the valuable pictures and antique ſtatues 


collected by Cardinal de Polignac, and purchaſed 
by the Houſe of Brandenburgh. The caſtle of 


Schonhauſen, belonging to the Queen, and that of 
Fredericksfeldt, the of the Margrave 


Charles, 
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Charles, were pillaged of effects to a very conſl- CHAP. 


derable value. The palace of Potſdam vas effec- 
tually protected by Prince Eſterhaſi, who would 
not ſuffer one article of furniture or ornament to 
be touched, but deſired leave to take one picture 
of the King, and two of his german-flutes, that he 
might preſerve them as memorials of an illuſtrious 
Prince, whoſe heroick character he admired. The 
Auſtrian and Ruſſian troops entered Berlin on the 
ninth day of October, and quitted it on the thir- 
teenth, on hearing that the King was in full march 
to the relief of his capital. In their retreat, by 
different routes, from Brandenburgh, they drove 
away all the cattle and horſes they could find, ra- 
vaged the country, and committed brutal outrages 
on the inhabitants, which the pretence of Retalia- 
tion could never excuſe. The body of Ruſſians 
which entered Berlin marched from thence into 


Poland, by the way of Furſtenwalde, while the 


Auſtrians took the route of Saxony, from whence 
they had advanced into Brandenburgh. Mean 
while the town of Wirtemberg, in that electorate, 
was reduced by the Duke de Deux. Ponts, com- 


mander of the Imperial army, which, in con- 


junction with the Auſtrians, made themſelves 
maſters alſo of Torgau and Leipſick. 
$ XII. The King of Pruſſia, in his march 
through Luſatia, was {till attended by Count Daun, 
the head of his grand army, and both paſſed 
50 Elbe about the latter end of October. The 
ruſſian croſſed the river at Coſwick, where he 
was joined by the troops under Prince Eugene of 
Wirtemberg and General Hulſen, ſo that his army 
now amounted to eighty thouſand fighting men, 
Vor. V. V with 
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importance. Indeed, at this time his ſituation was 
truely critical. General Laudohn, with a conſi- 
derable body of Auſtrians, remained in Sileſia; 
the Ruſſian army ſtill threatened Breſlau, the capi- 
tal of that country. The Imperialiſts and Auſtrians 
had taken poſſeſſion of all the great towns in Saxony, 
and were maſters on both fides of the Elbe. In 
the Eaſtern part of Pomerania the Ruſſians had in- 


veſted Colberg by ſea and land, ſeemingly deter- 


mined to reduce the place, that they might have 
a ſea-port, by which they could be ſupplied with 
proviſion, ammunition, neceſſaries, and reinforce- 
ments, without the trouble and inconvenience of 

a long and laborious march from the banks of the 
Viſtula. On the weſtern fide of Pomerania, the 
war, which had hitherto languiſhed, was renewed 
by the Swedes with uncommon vivacity, They 
paſſed the river Pene without oppoſition ; and 
obliging General Sturterheim to retreat, advanced 
as far as Stranſberg. That officer, however, be⸗ 
ing reinforced, attacked a Swediſh poſt at Paſſel- 
valik, ſlew about five hundred of the enemy, and 
took an equal number, with ſix pieces of cannon; 

but he was not numerous enough to keep the field 


againſt their whole army. Thus the Pruſſian mo- 


narch ſaw himſelf obliged to abandon Sileſia, de- 
prived of all the places he held in Saxony, which 
had been his beſt reſource, and in danger of being 
driven into his hereditary country of Brandenburgh, 5 


which was unable either to maintain, or even to 


recruit his army. On this emergency he reſolved 
to make one deſperate effort againſt the grand 
Auſtrian army, under Count Daun, who had 

6 ; 5 paſſed 
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paſſed 15 Elbe at Torgau, and advances to e 


Eulenbourg, from whence, however, he retreated 
to his, former camp at Torgau, and the King choſe 
his ſituation between this laſt place and Schilda, 
at Lang-Reichenbach, where his huſſars attacked 


a body of horſe under General Brentano, and made 


four hundred priſoners. The right wing of the 
Auſtrians being at Groſwich, and their left at 
Torgau, the Pruſſian King determined to attack 
them next day, which was the third of November. 


His deſign was to march through the wood of 


Torgau by three different routes, with thirty bat- 
talions and fifty ſquadrons of his left wing: the 

firſt line was ordered to advance by the way of 
Mackrene to Neiden; the ſecond, by Peckhutte to 
Elſnick ; and the third, conſiſting of cavalry, to 
penetrate by the wood of Wildenhayn to Vogel- 
ſang. On the other hand, General Ziethen was 
directed to take the great Leipſick road, with 
thirty battalions and ſeventy ſquadrons of the 
right; and quitting it at the ponds of Torgau, to 
attack the villages of Suptitz and Groſwich. The 
King's line, in its march, fell in with a corps of 
Auſtrians under General Reid, who retired into 
the wood of Torgau ; and another more conſider- 
able body, poſted in the wood of Wildenhayn, 
likewiſe retreated to Groſchutz, after havin g fired 
ſome pieces of artillery: but the dragoons of St. 
Ignon, bein encloſed between two columns of 
Pruſſian infantry, were either killed or taken. 
By two in the afternoon the King had penetrated 

through the wood to the plain of Neiden, from 
whence another body of the enemy retired to Tor- 
Bau, where a continued noiſe of cannon and ſmall 
A a2 arms 
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engaged. The Pruſſians immediately advanced at 
760 a_ quicker pace, and paſſing the moraſſes near 

Neiden, inclined to the right in three lines, and 
ſoon came to action. Daun had choſen à very 
advantageous poſition: his right extended to Groſ- 
wich, and his left to Z inne; while his infantry oc- 
cupied ſome eminences along the road of Leipſick, 
and his front was ſtrengthened with no leſs than 
two hundred pieces of cannon. His ſecond: line 
was diſpoſed on an extent of ground, which ter- 
minated in hillocks towards the Elbe; and againſt 
this the King directed his attack. He had already 
; given his troops to underſtand, that his affairs were 
in ſuch a ſituation, they muſt either conquer or 
periſh : and they began the battle with theimoſt 
deſperate impetuoſity: but they met with ſuch a 
warm reception from the artillery, ſmall arms, and 
in particular from the Auſtrian carabineers, that 
their grenadiers were ſhattered and repulſed.” The 
ſecond charge, though enforced with incredible 
vigour, was equally unſucceſsful: then the King 
ordered his cavalry to advance, and they fell upon 
ſome regiments of infantry with ſuch fury as obliged 
them to give way. Theſe, however, were com- 
pelled to retire, in their turn, before about ſeventy 
battalions of the enemy, who advanced towards 
Torgau, ſtretching with their right to the Elbe, 
| 3 and their left to Zinne. While the Prince of Hol- 
| 


ſtein rallied his cavalry, and returned to the charge, 

the third line of Pruffian infantry attacked the 
| vineyard of Suptitz, and General Ziethen, with 

the right wing took the enemy in rear. This dif- 


* threw the Auſtrians into ditorder, which 
| 4 Was 
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was greatly augmented by the diſaſter of Count cn ap, 


Daun, who was dangerouſly wounded in the thigh, 

and carried off the field of battle. But the Pruſ- 
ſians could not purſue their victory, becauſe the 
action had laſted until nine; and the night being 
unuſually dark, facilitated the retreat of the enemy 
who croſſed the Elbe on three bridges of boats, 
thrown over the river at Torgau. The victor poſ- 
ſeſſed the field of battle, with ſeven thouſand pri- 
ſoners, including two hundred officers, twenty-nine 
pair of colours, one ſtandard, and about forty 
pieces of cannon. The carnage was very great on 
both ſides: about three thouſand Pruſſians were 
killed, and five thouſand wounded; and, in their 


firſt attacks, two general officers, with fifteen hun- 
dred ſoldiers, were made priſoners by the enemy. 


The King, as uſual, expoſed his perſon in every 
part of the battle, and a muſket- ball grazed upon 
his breaſt. In the morning the King of Pruſſia en- 
tered Torgau: then he ſecured Meiſſen, and took 
poſſeſſion of Freyberg; ſo that, in conſequence of 


this well-timed victory, his poſition was nearly 


the ſame as at the opening of the campaign. 
S XIII. The Auſtrians, however, notwithſtand- 
ing this check, maintained their ground in the 
neighbourhood of Dreſden; while the Pruſſians 
were diſtributed in quarters of cantonment in and 
about Leipſick and Meiſſen. As the Auſtrian 
General had, after the battle, recalled his detach- 
ments, General Laudohn abandoned Landſhut, 
which again fell into the hands of the Pruſſians, 
and the Imperial army was obliged to retire into 
Franconia, The Swedes having penetrated a great 
way into Pomerania, returned again to their winter 
<" ng. quarters 
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K quarters at Stralſund; and the Ruſſian Generals 


meaſured back their way to the Viſtula: ſo that 
the confederates gained little elſe in the courſe of 
this campaign bur the contributions which they 
raiſed in Berlin, and the open country of Bran- 
denburgh. Had all the allies been heartily. bent 
upon cruſhing the Pruſſian Monarch, one . would 
imagine the Ruſſians and Swedes might have joined 
their forces in Pomerania, and made good their 


 winter-quarters in Brandenbourg, where they could / 
have been ſupplied with magazines from the Bal- 


tick, and been at hand to commence their opera- 


tions in the Spring: but, in all probability, ſuch 


an eſtabliſhment in the Empire would have given 


umbrage to the Germanick body. 


XI. The diet of Poland being aſſembled in 


g the beginning of October, the King entertained 


the moſt ſanguine hope they would take ſome reſo- 
Jution in his favour ; but the partiſans of Pruſſia 


fruſtrated all his endeavours: one of the deputies 


proteſting. againſt holding a diet while there were 
foreign troops in the kingdom, the aſſembly broke 
up in a tumultuous manner, even before they had 
choſen à mareſchal. The diet of Sweden, which 
was convoked about the ſame period, ſeemed de- 
termined to proceed upon buſineſs. They elected 
Count Axel Ferſon their grand mareſchal, in op- 
poſition to Count Horn, by a great majority, ; 
which was an unlucky circumſtance for the Pruſſian 
intereſt at Stockholm, inaſmuch as the ſame ma- g 


jority obſtinately perſiſted i in opinion, that the war 


ſhould be proſecuted in the Spring with redoubled 


vigour, and the army in Germany reinforced to 


the number of at leaſt ny thouſand fighting 
4 | | men. 
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men. This unfavourable circumſtance made but © 1 Ap. 
little impreſſion upon the Pruffian Monarch,” WhO. —— 
had maintained his ground with ſurpriſing reſolu- 1558. 
tion and ſucceſs fince' the beginning of the cam- 
paign, and now enjoyed in proſpect the benefit of 
winter, which he is ſaid to have en his wy. 
auxiliary. ; 

SXV. The animoſity which inflamed the con- 
tending parties was not confined to the operations 
in war: but broke out, as uſual, in printed decla- 
rations, which the belligerent Powers diffuſed all 
cover Europe. In the beginning of the ſeaſon the 
States of the circle of Weſtphalia had been fe- 
quired, by the Imperial Court, to furniſh their 
contingent of troops againſt the King of Pruſſia, 
or to commute for this contingent with a ſum of 
money. Un conſequence of this demand, fome of 
the Weſtphalian Eſtates had ſent deputies to con- 
| fer with the aſſembly of the circle of Cologn; and | £ 
to theſe the King ſignified, by a declaration, dated | 
at Munſter, that as this demand of money, inſtead 
of troops, was no leſs extraordinary than contrary 
to the conſtitutions of the Empire, ſhould they 
| comply with it, or even continue to aſſiſt his ene- 
mies either with troops or money, he would con- 
ſider them as having actually taken part in the 
war againſt him and his allies, and treat them 
accordingly on all occaſions. This intimation 
produced little effect in his fayour. The Duke 
of Mecklenbourg adhered to the oppoſite cauſe; 
ang. the Elector of Cologn co-operated with the 
French in their deſigns againſt Hanover. By way 
9 . retaliation for this partiality, the Pruſſians ra- 


vaged the country of Mecklenbourg, and the 
4 Hanoverians 
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of Cologn. The parties thus aggrieved had recourſe 
to complaints and remonſtrances. The Duke's 
Envoy at Ratiſbon communicated a reſcript to the 
Imperial miniſters, repreſenting, that the Pruſſian 
troops under General Werner and Colonel de 


Belling had diſtreſſed his country in the autumn 
by grievous extortions; that afterwards Prince 


Eugene of Wirtemberg, in the ſervice of Pruſſia, 
had demanded an exorbitant quantity of provi- 


ſions, with ſome millions of money, and a great 


number of recruits: or, in lieu of theſe, that the 
Duke's forces ſhould act under the Prufhan ban- 
ner. He therefore declared, that as the country 
of Mecklenbourg was impoveriſhed, and almoſt 
depopulated by theſe oppreſſions, the Duke would 
find himſelf obliged to take meaſures for the fu- 
ture ſecurity of his ſubjects, if not immediately 
favoured with ſuch aſſiſtance from the Court of 
Vienna as would put a ſtop to theſe violent pro- 
ceedings. This declaration was, by ſome, conſi- 


dered as the prelude of his renouncing his engage- 


— 


ments with the Houſe of Auſtria. As the Imperial 


Court had threatened to put the Elector of Hano- 
ver under the ban of the Empire, in conſequence 
of the hoſtilities which his troops had committed 
in the electorate of Cologn, his Reſident at Ratiſ- 

bon delivered to the Miniſters who aſſiſted at the 
diet a memorial, remonſtrating, that the Emperor 
hath no power, ſingly, to ſubject any Prince to the 
ban, or declare him a rebel; and that, by arro- 
gating ſuch a power, he expoſed his authority to 
the ſame contempt into which the Pope's bulls of 


excommunication were fo Juſtly fallen. With 
- T” / 3198 11118 3444 reſpect 
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reſpect to the Elector of Cologn, he obſerved, that c K- 
this Prince was the firſt who commenced hoſtili Coy 
ties, by allowing his troops to co-operate with the 2760. 
French in their invaſion of Hanover, and by cele- 
brating with rejoicings the advantages which they 
| had gained in that electorate: he, therefore, gave 
the Eſtates of the Empire to underſtand, that the 
beſt way of ſcreening their ſubjects from hoſtile 
treatment would be a ſtrict obſervance of n 
in the preſent diſputes of the Empire. 


& XVI. This was a ſtrain much more effeftual 
among Princes and Powers who are generally ac- 
tuated by intereſted motives, than was the repe- 
tition of complaints, equally pathetic and unavail- 

ing, uttered by the unfortunate King of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony. The damage done to his 
capital by the laſt attempt of the Pruſſian Monarch 
on that city, affected the old King in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he publiſhed at Vienna an appeal to all ' 
the Powers of Europe, from the cruelty and unpre- 
cedented outrages which Uiſtinguiſhed the conduct 
of his adverſaries in Saxony. All Europe pitied 
the hard fate of this exiled Prince, and ſympathiſed 
with the diſaſters of his country: but, in the breaſts 
of his enemies, reaſons of ſtate and convenience 
over-ruled the ſuggeſtions of humanity ; and his 

friends had hitherto exerted themſelves in vain for 
the deliverance of. his people. 


$ XVII. From this detail of conti affairs, 
our attention is recalled to Great-Britain, by an 
incident of a very intereſting nature; an account 
of which, however, we ſhall poſtpone until we have 
recorded the ſucceſs that, in the courſe of this year, 
attended che * arms in the Eaſt-Indies. We 


have 
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having defeated the French General Lally in the 
field, and reduced divers of the enemy's ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, at length cooped 
them vp within the walls of Pondicherry, the prin- 


cipal ſeat of the French Eaſt-India Company, 
large, populous, well fortified, and ſecured with a 


numerous garriſon, under the immediate command 


of their General. In the month of October Ad- 


miral Stevens failed from Trincomale with all his 


ſquadron, in order to its being refitted, except five 


fail of the line, which he left under the command 
of Captain Haldane, to block up Pondicherry by 
ſea, while Mr. Coote carried on his operations by 
land. By this diſpoſition, and the vigilance of the 
Britiſh officers, the place was ſo hampered, as to 
be greatly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, even 
before the ſiege could be undertaken in form; for 


the rainy ſeaſon rendered all regular approaches 


impractic able. Theſe rains being abated by the 
twenty- ſixth day of November, Colonel Coote 
directed the engineers to pitch upon proper places 
for erecting batteries that ſhould enfilade or flank 
the works of the garriſon, without expoſing their 
own men to any ſevere fire from the enemy. Ac- 
cordingly, four batteries were conſtructed in dif- 
ferent places, ſo as to anſwer theſe purpoſes, and 
opened all together on the eighth day of Decem- 
ber, at eidnight. Though raiſed at a conſiderable 


diſtance, they were plied "with good effect, and the 


beſieged returned the fire with great vivacity. 
This mutual cannonading continued until the 
twenty-ninth day of the month, when the engi- 


| neers were employed in raiſing another battery, 


Dear 
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counter-guard, and curtain. Though the ap- A 


_ proaches were retarded ſome days by a. violent 
ftorm, which almoſt-ruined the works, the damage 
was ſoon repaired : a conſiderable poſt was taken 

from the enemy by aſſault, and afterwards regained 

by the French grenadiers, through the timidity of 


the Sepoys by whom it was occupied. By the 


fifteenth day of January, a ſecond battery being 
raiſed within point-blank, a breach was made in 
the curtain: the weſt face and flank of the north- 
weſt baſtion were ruined, and the guns of the 


enemy entirely ſilenced. The garriſon and inha- 


bitants of Pondicherry were now reduced to an 
extremity of famine which would admit of no 
heſitation. General Lally ſent a Colonel, attended 
by the chief of the Jeſuits, and two Civilians, to 
Mr. Coote, with propoſals of ſurrendering the 
garriſon priſoners of war, and demanding a capi- 
tulation in behalf of the French Eaſt-India Com- 
pany. On this laſt ſubject he made no reply; but 
next morning took poſſeſſion of the town and 
citadel, where he found a great quantity of artil- 
lery, ammunition, ſmall arms, and military ſtores; 
then he ſecured the garriſon, amounting to above 
two thouſand Europeans. Lally made a gallant 
defence, and, had he been properly ſupplied with 


proviſion, the conqueſt of the place would not 


have been ſo eaſily achieved. He certainly flat- 
tered himſelf with the hope of being ſupplied ; 
otherwiſe an officer of his experience would have 
demanded a capitulation before he was reduced to 
the neceſſity of acquieſcing in any terms the 
Kg might have thought proper to impoſe. 


That 
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pears from an intercepted letter“ written by this 
Commander to Monſieur Raymond, French Reſi- 
dent at Pullicat.— The billet is no bad ſketch of 
the writer's character, which ſeems to have a ſtrong 
tincture of oddity and extravagance. 


$ XVIIT. By the reduction of Pondicherry the 
French intereſt was annihilated on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and therefore of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to the Britiſn nation. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Colonel Coote, with all his 
ſpirit, vigilance, and military talents, could 
have ſucceeded in this enterprize without the 
aſſiſtance of the ſquadron, which co- operated 
with him by ſea, and effectually excluded all 
ſuccour from the beſieged. It muſt be owned, 
for the honour of the ſervice, that no incident 
interrupted the good underſtanding which was 
maintained between the land and ſea officers, 


who vied with each other in contributing their 


utmoſt efforts towards the ſucceſs of the expe- 
dition. On the twenty- fifth day of December 
Rear-Admiral Stevens arrived with four ſhips. of 
| | | add - - 


* «© Monſieur Raymond—the Engliſh ſquadron 1s no more, 
Sir—of the twelve ſhips they had in our road, ſeven are loſt, crews 
and all; the other four diſmaſted; and no more than one frigate 


hath eſcaped—therefore, loſe not an inſtant in ſending chelingoes 
upon chelingoes, laden with rice.—The Dutch have nothing to 


fearnow. Beſides, according to the law of nations, they are only 
reſtricted from ſending us proviſions in their own bottoms; and we 


are no longer blockaded by ſea.— The ſalvation of Pondicherry 


hath been once in your power already: if you negle& this oppor- 
tunity, it will be entirely your own fault don't forget ſome ſmall 
chelingoes alſo—offer great rewards—in four days I expect ſeven- 


teen thouſand Mahrattas.— In ſhort, riſque all—attempt all- force 


all, and ſend us ſome rice, ſhould it be but half a garſe at a 


time.“ 
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the line, having parted with Rear-Admiral Cor- ans P. 
niſh and his diviſion in ſtormy weather: but ne 


joined them at Pondicherry before the place was 
ſurrendered. On the firſt day of January a vio- 
lent tempeſt obliged Admiral Stevens to. ſlip his 
cables and put to ſea, where he parted with the 
reſt of his ſquadron; and when in three days he 
returned to the road of Pondicherry, he had the 
mortification to find that his diviſion had ſuffered 
ſeverely from the ſtorm. The ſhips of war called 
the Duke of Aquitaine and the Sunderland foun- 
dered in the ſtorm, and their crews periſhed. 
The Newcaſtle, the Queenborough, and the Pro- 
tector fireſhip, were driven aſhore, and deſtroyed; 
but the men were ſaved, together with the can- 
non, ſtores, and proviſions. Many other ſhips 
ſuſtained conſiderable damage, which, however, 
was ſoon repaired. Admiral Stevens having in- 
tercepted the letter from Lally to Raymond (in- 
ſerted in p. 364) immediately diſpatched letters 
to the Dutch and Daniſh ſettlements on this 
-coaſt, -intimating, that, notwithſtanding the in- 
ſinuations of General Lally, he had eleven fail 


of the line, with two frigates, under his com- 


mand, all fit for ſervice, in the road of Pondi- 
cherry, which was cloſely inveſted and blockaded 

both by ſea and land: he, therefore, declared, 

that as in that caſe it was contrary to the law of 

nations for any neutral Power to relieve or ſuc- 
cour the beſieged, he was determined to ſeiſe any 
veſſel that ſhould attempt to throw 3 into 
the place. 


$ XIX. While the arms of Great-Britain Rill 


proſpered i in — effort tending to the real inte- 
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and could not but be very alarming to thoſe Ger- 
man allies, whom her liberality had enabled to 
maintain an expenſive and ſanguinary war of hu- 
mour and ambition. On the twenty-fifth day of 
October, George II. King of Great-Britain, with- 
out any previous diſorder, was, in the morning, 
ſuddenly ſeized with the agony of death, at the 
palace at Kenſington. He had riſen at his uſual 
hour, drank his chocolate, and enquired about the 
wind, as anxious for the arrival of the foreign 
mails; then he opened a window of his apartment, 
and perceiving the weather was ſerene, declared he 


would walk in the garden. In a few minutes after 


this declaration, while he remained alone in his 
chamber, he fell down upon the floor; the noiſe 
of his fall brought his attendants into the room, 
ho lifted him on the bed, where he deſired, in a 
faint voice, that the Princeſs Amelia might be 


called; but before ſne could reach the apartment 


he had expired. An attempt was made to bleed 
him, but without effect; and indeed his malady 
was far beyond the reach of art: for when the ca- 
vity of the thorax or cheſt was opened, and inſpec- 
ted by the ſerjeant- ſurgeons, they found the right 
ventricle of the heart actually ruptured, and a great 
quantity of blood diſcharged through the aperture 
into the ſurrounding pericardium; ſo that he muſt 
have died inſtantaneouſly, in conſequence of the 
effuſion. The caſe, however, was ſo extraordi- 
nary, that we queſtion whether there is ſuch ano- 
ther inſtance upon record. —A rupture of this na- 


ture appears the more rematkable, as it happened 
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to a Prince of a healthy conſtitution, unaccuſtomed CH 
to exceſs, and far advanced beyond that period /... 


life, when the blood might be ſuppoſed to flow 
with a dangerous impetuoſity. | 

$ XX, Thus died George II. at the age of ſe- 
venty-ſeven, after a Jong reign of thirty-four years, 
diſtinguiſhed by a variety of important events, and 


chequered with a viciſſitude of character and for- 


tune. He was in his perſon rather lower than the 
middle ſize, well ſhaped, erect, with eyes remark- 
ably prominent, a high noſe, and fair complexion, 
In his diſpoſition he 1s faid to have been haſty, prone 
to anger, eſpecially in his youth, yet ſoon appeaſed:; 


_ otherwiſe mild, moderate, and humane; in his 


way. of living temperate, regular, and fo methodi- 
cal in every branch of private economy, that his 


attention deſcended to objects which a great King 
(perhaps) had better overlook. He was fond of 
military pomp and parade ; and perſonally brave, 
He loved war as a ſoldier ; he ſtudied it as a 
ſcience; and correſponded on this ſubject with 


ſome of the greateſt officers whom Germany has 
produced. The extent of his underſtanding, and 


the ſplendor of his virtue, we ſhall not preſume to 
_ aſcertain, or attempt to diſplay ; ; we rather wiſh 


for opportunities to expatiate on his munificence 
and. liberality ; his generous regard to genius and 


learning; his royal encouragement and protection 


of thoſe arts by which a nation is at once bene- 


fited and adorned. With reſpect to his govern- 

ment, it very ſeldom deviated from the inſtitutions 
of law; or encroached upon private property; or 
| interfered with the common adminiſtration of juſ- - 
_ ice, The circumſtances that chiefly marked his 


publick 
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publick character, were a predilection for his na- 


tive country, and a cloſe attention to the political 
intereſts of the Germanick body : points and 


principles to which he adhered with the moſt in- 


vincible fortitude ; and if ever the blood and trea- 
fure of Great-Britain were ſacrificed to theſe conſi- 


derations, we ought not fo much to blame the 


Prince, who acted from the dictates of natural 
affection, as we ſhould deteſt a ſucceſſion of venal 
miniſters, all of whom in their turns devoted them- 
ſelves, ſoul and body, to the gratification of his 
paſſion, or partiality, fo prejudicial to the true in- 


tereſt of their country. 


S XXI. The reign of George IT. produced 
many revolutions, as well in the internal ſchemes 
of economy and adminiſtration, as in the external 
projects of political connections; revolutions that 


expoſed the frailties of human nature, and demon- 


ftrated the inſtability of ſyſtems founded upon 
convenience. In the courſe of this reign a ſtand- 
ing army was, by dint of miniſterial influence, en- 
grafted on the conſtitution of Great-Britain. A 
fatal ſtroke was given to the liberty of the preſs, 


by the act ſubjecting all dramatick writings to 


the inſpection of a licenſer. The great machine 
of corruption, contrived to ſecure a conſtant majo- 
rity in Parliament, was overturned, and the in- 
ventor of it obliged to quit the reins of govern- 


ment. Profeſſed patriots reſigned the principles 


they had long endeavoured to eſtabliſh, and liſted 
themſelves for the defence of that fortreſs againſt 
which their zeal and talents had been levelled. 


The management of a mighty kingdom was con- 


* into the hands of a motley adminiſtration, 


miniſters 


GEORG E. II 


miniſters without knowledge, and men without 
integrity, whoſe councils were timid, weak, and 
wavering; whoſe folly and extravagance expoſed 
the nation to ridicule and contempt; by whoſe 
ignorance and preſumption it was reduced to the 
verge of ruin. The kingdom was engaged in a 
quarrel truely national, and commenced a neceſ- 
ſary war on national principles; but that war 
was ſtarved, and the chief ſtrength of the nation 
transferred to the continent of Europe, in order 
to maintain an unneceſſary war, in favour of a 
family whoſe pride and ambition can be equalled 
by nothing but its inſolence and ingratitude. 
While the ſtrength of the nation was thus exerted 
abroad for the ſupport of worthleſs allies, and a 
dangerous rebellion raged in the bowels of the 
kingdom, the Sovereign was inſulted by his mini- 
ſters, who deſerted his ſervice at that critical 
juncture, and refuſed to reſume their functions, 
until he had truckled to their petulant humour, 
and diſmiſſed a favourite ſervant, of whoſe ſupe- 
rior talents they were meanly jealous. Such an 
unprecedented ſeceſſion at any time would have 
merited the imputation of inſolence; but at that 
period, when their Sovereign was perplexed and 
embarraſſed by a variety of dangers and difficul- 
ties, when his crown, and even his life, was at 
ſtake, to throw up their places, abandon his coun- 
cils, and, as far as in them lay, detach themſelves 
from his fortune, was a ſtep ſo likely to aggravate 


the diſorder of the nation, ſo big with cruelty, in- 


gratitude, and ſedition, that it ſeems to deſerve 
an appellation which, however, we do not think 
Proper to beſtow. An inglorious war was ſuc- 
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ſhort duration; yet in this interval the Engliſh 
nation exhibited ſuch a proof of commercial opu- 
lence, as aſtoniſhed all Europe. At the cloſe of a 
war which had drained it of ſo much treaſure, and 
increaſed the publick debt to an enormous burthen, 
it acquieſced under ſuch a reduction of intereſt as 


one would hardly think the miniſtry durſt have 
propoſed, even before one half of the national debt 
was contracted, A much more unpopular ſtep 


was, a law that paſſed for naturalizing the Jews—a 
law ſo odious to the people in general, that it was 
ſoon repealed, at the requeſt of that miniſter by 
whom it had been chiefly patroniſed. An ill-con- 


certed peace was in a little time productive of 


freſh hoſtilities, and another war with France, 
which Britain began to proſecute under unfavour- 


able auſpices. Then the whole political ſyſtem of 


Germany was inverted. The King of England 
abandoned the intereſt of that Houſe which he 


had in the former war ſo warmly eſpouſed, and 


took into his boſom a Prince whom he had for- 
merly conſidered as his inveterate enemy. The 


unpropitious Beginning of this war againſt France 


being imputed to the miſconduct of the admini- 
ſtration, excited ſuch a ferment among the people, 
as ſeemed to threaten a dangerous inſurrection. 
Every part of the kingdom reſounded with the 


voice of diſſatisfaction, which did not even reſpect 
the throne. The King found himſelf obliged to 


accept of a miniſter preſented by the people, and 
this meaſure was attended with conſequences as 
favourable as his wiſh could form. From that 


| inſtant all clamour was huſhed; all oppoſition 


cealed. 
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ceaſed. The enterpriſing ſpirit of the new mini- 
ſter ſeemed to diffuſe itſelf through all the opera 


tions of the war; and conqueſt every where at- 
tended the efforts of the Britiſh arnis. Now ap- 


peared the fallacy of thoſe maxims, and the falſe- 
hood of thoſe aſſertions, by which former miniſters 
had eſtabliſhed and endeavoured to excuſe the 
practices of corruption. The ſuppoſed diſaffec- 
tion, which had been inſiſted on as the ſource of 
parliamentary oppoſition, now entirely vaniſhed ; 

nor was it found neceſſary to uſe ſiniſter means 
for ſecuring a majority, in order to anſwer the 


purpoſes of the adminiſtration. England, for the 


firſt time, ſaw a miniſter of ſtate in full poſſeſſion 
of popularity. Under the auſpices of this miniſter, 
it faw a national militia formed, and trained to 


diſcipline by the invincible ſpirit of a few patriots, 


who purſued this ſalutary meaſure in the face of 

unwearied oppoſition; diſcouraged by the jealouſy 
of a court, and ridiculed by all the venal retainers 
to a ſtanding army. Under his miniſtry it ſaw 


the military genius of Great-Britain revive, and 


ſhine with redoubled luſtre ; it ſaw her intereſt and 
glory coincide, and an immenſe extent of country 
added by conqueſt to her dominions. The people, 
confiding in the integrity and abilities of their own 
miniſter, and elevated by the repeated ſounds of 
triumph, became enamoured of the war, and 
granted ſuch liberal ſubſidies for its ſupport, as no 
other miniſter would have preſumed to aſk; is no 
other nation believed they could afford, Nor did 
they murmur at ſeeing great part of their treaſure 
diverted into foreign channels ; nor did they ſeem 
to beſtow a ſerious thought on the accumulating 
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the immenſe ſum of one hundred millions. 
XXII. In a word, they were intoxicated with 

victory ; and as the King happened to die in the 

midſt of their tranſports occaſioned by the final 


conqueſt of Canada, their good humour garniſhed 


his character with a prodigality of encomiums. 
A thouſand pens were drawn to paint the beauties 


and ſublimity of his character, in poetry as well as 


proſe. They extolled him above Alexander in 
courage and heroiſm, above Auguſtus in liberality, 
Titus in clemency, Antoninus in piety and bene- 
volence, Solomon in wiſdom, and St. Edward in 
devotion. Such hyperbolical eulogiums ſerved 
only to throw a ridicule upon a character, which 


was otherwiſe reſpectable. The two univerſities 


vied with each other in lamenting his death, and 
each publiſhed a huge collection of elegies on the 
Jubject : nor did they fail to exalt his praiſe, with 
the warmeſt expreſſions of affection and regret, in 
the compliments of condolance and congratulation 
which they preſented to his ſucceſſor. The ſame 


-panegyrick and pathos appeared in all the addreſſes 


with which every other community in the king- 
dom approached the throne of our preſeng Sove- 
reign ; inſomuch, that we may venture to ſay, no 
Prince was ever more popular at the time of his 
deceaſe. The Engliſh are naturally warm and 


impetuous; and, in generous natures, affection is 
as apt as any other paſſion to run riot. The ſud- 


den death of the King was lamented as a national 
misfortune by many, who felt a truely filial affec- 


tion for their country; not that they implicitly 


ſubſcribed to all the exaggerated praiſe which had 


| been 
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been ſo liberally poured forth on his character ; 

but becauſe the nation was deprived of him at a 
critical juncture, while involved in a dangerous 
and expenſive war, of which he had been perſon- 
ally the chief mover and ſupport. They knew 
the burthen of royalty devolved upon a young 
Prince, who, though heir apparent to the crown, 
and already arrived at years of maturity, had never 
been admitted to any ſhare of the adminiſtration, 
nor made acquainted with any ſchemes or ſecrets 
of ſtate. The real character of the new King was 
very little known to the generality of the nation. 


They dreaded an abrupt change of meaſures, 


which might have rendered uſeleſs all the advan- 


tages obtained in the courſe of the war. As they 

were ignorant of his connections, they dreaded a 
revolution in the miniſtry, which might fill the 
kingdom with clamour and confuſion. But the 


greateſt ſhock occaſioned by his deceaſe was un- 
doubtedly among our allies and fellow-ſubje&s in 
Germany, who ſaw themſelves ſuddenly deprived 
of their ſole prop and patron, at a time when they 
could not pretend, of themſelves, to make head 


againſt the numerous enemies by whom they were 


ſurrounded. But all theſe doubts and apprehen- 
ons vaniſhed like miſts before the riſing ſun; 
and the people of Great-Britain enjoyed the inex- 
preſſible pleaſure of ſeeing their loſs repaired in 
ſuch a manner, as muſt have amply fulfilled the 
moſt ſanguine wiſh of every friend to his country. 
Y XXIII. The commerce of Great-Britain 
continued to increaſe during the whole courſe of 
this reign; but this increaſe was not the effect of 


extraordinary encouragement. On the contrary, 
B b3 the 
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BOOK the neceſſities of government, the growing expences 


III. 


- 2760, 


of the nation, and the continual augmentation of 


the publick debt, obliged the legiſlature to ham- 
per trade with manifold and grievous impoſitions: 
its increaſe, therefore, muſt have been owing to 
the natural progreſs of induſtry and adventure ex- 


tending themſelves to that fartheſt line or limit 


beyond which they will not be able to advance: 
when the tide of traffick has flowed to its higheſt 
mark, it will then begin to recede in a gradual ebb, 
until it is ſhrunk within the narrow limits of 1 its 


original channel. War, which naturally impedes 


the traffick of other nations, had opened new ſources 


to the merchants of Great-Britain : the ſuperi- 


ority of her naval power had cruſhed the naviga- 
tion of France, her great rival in commerce, ſa 


that ſhe now ſupplied, on her own terms, all 


thoſe foreign markets, at which, in time of peace, 
ſhe was underfold by that dangerous competitor. 
Thus her trade was augmented to a ſurprizing 
pitch ; and this great augmentation alone enabled 
her-to maintain the war at ſuch an enormous ex- 
pence. As this advantage will ceaſe when the 
French are at liberty to re-eſtabliſh their com- 
merce, and proſecute it without moleſtation, it 
would be for the intereſt of Great-Britain to be at 
continual variance with that reſtleſs neighbour, 
proyided the conteſt could be limited to the ope- 
rations of a ſea-war, in which England 5 be 


always invincible and victorious. 


XXIV. The powers of the human mind were 
fleely and fully exerciſed in this reign. Conſi- 


derable progreſs was made in mathematicks and 


aſtronomy by divers indiyiduals; among whom 
| we 
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we nk Sanderſon, Bradley, Maclaurin, Smith, c HA F. 
and the two Simpſons, Natural philoſophy be- 
came a general ſtudy, and the new doctrine of 


electricity grew into faſhion. Different methods 
were diſcovered for rendering ſea-water potable 
and ſweet; and divers uſeful hints were commu- 


nicated to the publick by the learned Doctor Ste- 
pphen Hales, who directed all his reſearches and 


experiments to the benefit of ſociety. The ſtudy 
of alchemy no longer prevailed; but the art of 
chemiſtry was perfectly underſtood, and aſſiduouſly 
applied to the purpoſes of ſophiſtication. The 
clergy of Great-Britain were generally learned, 
pious, and exemplary. Sherlock, Hoadley, Secker, 


and Conybeare were promoted to the firſt dignities 
of the church. Warburton, who had long ſigna- 


lized himſelf by the ſtrength and boldneſs of his 
genius, his extenſive capacity, and profound eru- 


dition, at length obtained the mitre. But theſe 


promotions were granted to reaſons of ſtate con- 


venience, and perſonal intereſt, rather than as 


rewards of extraordinary merit. Many other ec- 


_ cleſiaſticks of worth and learning were totally over- 


looked. Nor was eccleſiaſtical merit. confined to 
the eſtabliſhed church. Many inſtances of extra- 
ordinary genius, unaffected piety, and univerſal 
moderation, appeared among the diſſenting mini- 
ſters of Great-Britain and Ireland: among theſe 
we particularize the elegant, the primitive Foſter; 
the learned, ingenious, and penetrating Leland. 
S XXV. The progreſs of reaſon, and free cul- 
tivation of the human mind, had not, however, 
entirely baniſhed thoſe ridiculous ſects and ſchiſms 
of which the kingdom had been formerly fo pro- 
Bb4 | ductive. 
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BOOK ductive. Impoſture and fanaticiſm till hung 


III. 


1760. 


upon the ſkirts of religion. Weak minds were 
ſeduced by the deluſions of a ſuperſtition ſtiled 
Methodiſm, raiſed upon the affectation of ſuperior 
ſanctity, and maintained by pretenſions to divine 
illumination. Many thouſands in the lower ranks 
of life were infected with this ſpecies of enthuſiaſm, 


by the unwearied endeavours of a few obſcure 


preachers, ſuch as Whitfield, and the two Weſ- 


leys, who propagated their doctrines to the moſt. 


remote corners of the Britiſh dominions, and found 
means 'to lay the whole kingdom under contribu- 
tion. Fanaticiſm alſo formed a league with falſe 
philoſophy. One Hutchinſon, a viſionary, intox- 
icated with the fumes of Rabbinical learning, pre- 
tended to deduce all demonſtration from Hebrew 
roots, and to confine all human knowledge to the 
five books of Moſes. His diſciples became nume- 
rous after his death. With the Methodiſts, they 
denied the merit of good works; and bitterly in- 


yeighed againſt Newton as an ignorant pretender, 


who had preſumed to fet up his own ridiculous 


chimæras in oppoſition to the ſacred philoſophy of 


the Pentateuch. But the moſt extraordinary ſect 


which diſtinguiſhed this reign was that of the Mo- 


ravians, or Hernhutters, imported from Germany 


by Count Zinzendorf, who might have been 


termed the Melchiſedeck of his followers, inaſ- 
much as he aſſumed among them the threefold 
character of prophet, prieft, and king. They 
could not be ſo properly ſtiled a ſect, as che diſci- 
ples of an original, who had invented a new ſyſtem 
of religion. Their chief adoration was paid to 
the Second Yer ſon in the Trinity: the Firſt they 

treated 
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treated with the moſt ſhocking neglect. Some © RA, P. 
of their tenets were blaſphemous, ſome indecent,. 


and others ridiculouſly abſurd; Their diſcipline 


was a ſtrange mixture of devotion and impurity.” 


Their exterior worſhip conſiſted of hymns, pray- 
ers, and ſermons ; the hymns extremely ludicrous, 
and often indecent, alluding to the ſide-hole or 
wound which Chriſt received from a ſpear in his 
fide while he remained vpon the croſs. Their 
ſermons frequently contained very groſs incentives 
ro the work of propagation. Their private exer- 
ciſes are faid to have abounded with ſuch rites 
and myſteries as we cannot explain with any re- 
gard to decorum. They profeſſed a community 
of goods, and were governed as one family, in 


temporals as well as ſpirituals, by a council, or 


kind of preſbytery, in which the Count, as their 
ordinary, prefided. In caſes of doubt, or great 
conſequence, theſe pretended to conſult the Sa- 
viour, and to decide from immediate infpiration ; 
Jo that they boaſted of being under the immedi- 
ate direction of a Theocracy; though, in fact, 
they were ſlaves to the moſt dangerous kind of 
deſpotiſm: for as often as any individual of the 
community pretended to think for himſelf, or 
differ in opinion from the Ordinary and his band 
of aſſociates, the oracle decreed that he ſhould be 
inſtantly ſent upon the miſſion which they had 
fixed in Greenland, or to the colony they had eſta- 
bliſned in Pennſylvania, As theſe religioniſts 
conſiſted chiefly of manufacturers, who appeared 


very ſober, orderly, and induſtrious; and their 


chief declared his intention of proſecuting works 
of publick emolument, they obtained a ſettlement 


under | 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BOOK under a parliamentary ſanction in England, where 


they ſoon made a conſiderable number of proſe- 
lytes, before their principles were fully diſcovered 
and explained. 

$XXVI. Many ingenious treatiſes on meta- 
phyſicks and morality appeared in the courſe of 
this reign, and a philoſophical ſpirit of enquiry. 
diffuſed itſelf to the fartheſt extremities of the 
united kingdom. Though few diſcoveries of im- 
portance were made in medicine, yet that art was 


well underſtood in all its different branches, and 


many of its profeſſors diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
other provinces of literature, Beſides the medical 
eflays of London and Edinburgh, the phyſician's 
library was enriched with many uſeful modern 


productions; with the works of the claſſical Freind, 


the elegant Mead, the accurate Huxham, and the 
philoſophical Pringle. The art of midwifery was 
elucidated by ſcience, reduced to fixed principles, 


and almoſt wholly conſigned into the hands of 


men practitioners. The reſearches of anatomy 


| were proſecuted to ſome curious diſcoveries, by 
the ingenuity and dexterity of a Hunter and a 


Monro. The numerous hoſpitals in London con- 


| tributed to the improvement of ſurgery, which 
was brought to perfection under the auſpices of a 


Cheſelden and a Sharpe. The advantages of agri- 
culture, which had long flouriſhed in England, 
extended themſelves gradually to the moſt remote 
and barren provinces of the iſland. 
* & XXVII. The mechanick powers were well 
underſtood, and judiciouſly applied to many uſeful 
machines of neceſſity and convenience. The 
mechanical arts had attained to all that perfection 
which they were capable of acquiring; but the 
aVarice 
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avarice and oppreſſion of contractors obliged the 
handicraftſman to exert his ingenuity, not in finiſh- 
ing his work well, but in affording it cheap; in 
purchaſing bad materials, and performing his 
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taſk in a hurry; in concealing flaws, ſubſtituting 


ſhow for ſolidity, and facrificing reputation to the 
thirſt of lucre. Thus, many of the Engliſh manu- 


factures, being found ſlight and unſerviceable, 


grew into diſcredit abroad; thus the art of pro- 


ducing them more perfect may in time be totally 
loſt at home. The cloths now made in England 


are inferior in texture and fabrick to thoſe which. 


were manufactured in the beginning of the century; 
and the ſame judgement may be pronounced upon 
almoſt every article of hardware. The razors, 
knives, ſciſſars, hatchets, ſwords, and other edge- 
utenſils, prepared for exportation, are generally 
ill-tempered, half finiſhed, flawed or brittle ; and 
the muſkets, which are ſold for ſeven or eight 
ſhillings a-piece to the exporter, ſo careleſsly and 
unconſcientiouſly prepared, that they cannot be 
uſed without imminent danger of mutilation ; ac- 
cordingly, one hardly meets with a negro man 
upon the coaſt of Guinea, in the neighbourhood 


of the Britiſh ſettlements, who has not been 


wounded or maimed in ſome member, by the 


burſting of the Engliſh fire-arms. The advan- 


tages of this traffick, carried on at the expence of 


character and humanity, will naturally ceaſe, when-. | 


ever thoſe Africans can be ſupplied more honeſtly 
by the traders of any other nation. 


$ XXVIII. Genius in writing ſpontaneouſly 
aroſe, and though neglected by the great, flou- 


riſhed under the culture of a publick which had 
preteations to taſte, and piqued itſelf on encou- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BOOK raging literary merit. Swift and Pope we have 
— mentioned on another occaſion, Young ſtill ſur- 


1760. 


vived, a venerable monument of poetical talents. 
Thomſon, the poet of the ſeaſons, difplayed a 
luxuriancy of genius in deſcribing the beauties of 
nature. Akenſide and Armſtrong excelled in 
didactick poetry. Even the Epopea did not diſ- 
dain an Engliſn dreſs, but appeared to advantage 


in the Leonidas of Glover, and the Epigoniad of 


Wilkie. The publick acknowledged a conſider- 


able ſhare of dramatick merit in the tragedies of 


Young, Mallet, Home, and ſome other leſs diſtin- 
r ae authors. Very few regular comedies, 
during this period, were exhibited on the Engliſh 
theatre, which, however, produced many leſs la- 
boured pieces, abounding with fatire, wit, and 
humour. The Careleſs Huſband of Cibber, and 
Suſpicious Huſband of Hoadly, are the only co- 
medies of this age that bid fair for reaching poſte- 
rity. The exhibitions of the ſtage were moved 
to the moſt exquiſite entertainment by the talents 
and management of Garrick, who greatly ſurpaſſed 
all his predeceſſors of this, and perhaps every other 
nation, in his genius for acting; in the ſweetneſs 
and variety of his tones; the irreſiſtible magic 
of his eye; the fire and vivacity of his actions; 
the elegance of attitude, and the whole pathos of 
expreſſion, Quin excelled in dignity and decla- 
mation, as well as in exhibiting ſome characters of 


humour, . equally exquiſite and peculiar. Mrs. 


Cibber breathed the whole ſoul of female tender- 
neſs and paſſion, and Mrs. Pritchard diſplayed 
all the dignity of diſtreſs. That Great-Britain 


was not barren of poets at this period appears 


from 
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from the detached performances of Johnſon, CHAP. 
Maſon, Gray, the two Whiteheads, and the two , 

= Wartons, beſides a great number of. other bards, 2760. 
who have ſported in lyrick poetry, and acquired 
the applauſe of their fellow-citizens. Candidates for 
literary fame appeared even in the higher ſphere of 
life, embelliſhed by the nervous ſtile, ſuperior ſenſe, 
and extenſive erudition of a Corke, by the delicate 
taſte, the poliſned muſe, and tender feelings of a 
Lyttelton. King ſhone unrivalled in Roman elo- 
quence. Even the female ſex diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their taſte and ingenuity. Miſs Carter rivalled the 
celebrated Dacier in learning and critical knowledge: 

Mrs. Lennox ſignaliſed herſelf by many ſucceſsful 
efforts of genius, both in poetry and proſe; and 
Miſs Reid excelled the celebrated Roſalba in por- 

_ rrait-painting, both in miniature and at large, in 
oil, as well as in crayons. The genius of Cer- 
vantes was transfuſed into the novels of Fielding, 
who painted the characters, and ridiculed the fol- 
lies of life with equal ſtrength, humour, and pro- 
priety. The field of hiſtory and biography was 
cultivated by many writers of ability, among whom 

we diſtinguiſh the copious Guthrie, the circum- 
ſtantial Ralph, the laborious Carte, the learned 
and elegant Robertſon, and above all the ingenious, 
penetrating, and comprehenſive Hume, whom we 
rank among the firſt writers of the age, both as 
an hiſtorian and philoſopher. Nor let us forget the 
merit conſpicuous in the works of Campbell, re- 

markable for candour, intelligence, and preciſion. - 
Johnſon, inferior to none in philoſophy, philology, 
poetry, and claſſical learning, ſtands foremoſt as 
an eſſayiſt, juſtly ad mired for the dignity, ſtrength, 
6 and 
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Book and variety of his ſtile, as well as for the agreeable 


III. 


12760. 


manner in which he inveſtigates the human heart, 
tracing every intereſting emotion, and opening all 
the ſources of morality. The laudable aim of in- 
liſting the paſſions on the ſide of virtue was ſuc- 
ceſsfully purſued by Richardſon, in his Pamela, 


_ Clariſſa, and Grandiſon; a ſpecies of writing 


equally new and extraordinary, where, mingled 
with much ſuperfluity, we find a ſublime ſyſtem 
of ethics, an amazing knowledge and command 
of human nature. Many of the Greek and Roman 
claſſicks made their appearance in Engliſh tran- 
Nations, which were favourably received as works 
of merit; among theſe we place, after Pope's Ho- 
mer, Virgil by Pitt and Warton, Horace by 
Francis, Polybius by Hampton, and Sophocles 
by Franklin. The war introduced a variety of 
military treatiſes, chiefly tranſlated from the French 
language; and a free country, like Great-Britain, 
will always abound with political tracts and lucu- 
brations. Every literary production of merit, 
calculated for amuſement or inſtruction, that ap- 


| peared in any country or language of Chriſtendom 


was immediately imported, and naturaliſed among 
the Engliſh people. Never was the purſuit after 
knowledge fo univerſal, or literary merit more 
regarded, than at this juncture by the body of the 


' Britiſh nation; but it was honoured by no at- 
| tention from the throne, and little indulgence did 


it reap from the liberality of particular patrons. 
The reign of Queen Anne was propitious to the 
fortunes of Swift and Pope, who lived in all the 


happy pride of independence. Young, ſequeſtered 
| | | from 
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from courts and preferment, poſſeſſed a moderate c HAP. 


benefice in the country, and employed his time in 

a conſcientious diſcharge of his eccleſiaſtical func- 
tions. Thomſon, with the moſt benevolent hearc 
that ever warmed the human breaſt, maintained 
a perpetual war with the difficulties of a narrow 
fortune. He enjoyed a place in Chancery by the 
bounty of Lord Talbot, of which he was diveſted 
by the ſucceeding Chancellor. He afterwards en- 
joyed a ſmall penſion from Frederick Prince of 
Wales, which was withdrawn in the ſequel. About 
two years before his death, he obtained, by the in- 
tereſt of his friend Lord Lyttelton, a comfortable 
place; but he did not live to taſte the bleſſing of 
ealy circumſtances, and died in debt“. None of 
the reſt whom we have named enjoyed any ſhare 
of the royal bounty, except W. Whitehead, who 
| ſucceeded to the place of laureat at the death of 
| Cibber; and ſome of them, whoſe merit was the 
moſt univerſally acknowledged, remained expoſed 
to all the ſtorms of indigence, and all the ſtings of 
mortification. While the Queen lived, ſome 

countenance was given to learning. She converſed 
with Newton, and correſponded with Leibnitz. 
She took pains to acquire popularity; the royal 
family, on certain days, dined in publick, for the 
ſatisfaction of the people: the court was animated 
with 


However he was neglected when living, his memory has been 
honoured with peculiar marks of publick regard, in an ample ſub- 
ſcription for a new edition of his works, the profits were employed 
in erecting a monument to his fame in Weſtminſter- Abbey; a ſub- 
ſcription to which his preſent Majeſty King George III. has libe- 
rally contributed. The remaining ſurplus was diſtributed among 
his poor relations, 
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Landgraviate of Hefſe-Cafſel ; Louiſa, late Queen of Denmark 3 
Amelia and Carolina, who were never married. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
BOOK with a freedom of ſpirit and vivacity, which ren- 
3 dered it at once brilliant and agreeable. At her 


death that ſpirit began to languiſh, and a total 
ſtagnation of gaiety and good-humour enſued. 
It was ſucceeded by a ſullen calm, an ungra- 
cious reſerve, and a wah rotation of Arie 
forms *. | 

XXIX. England was not defective in biber arts 
chat embelliſh and amuſe. Muſick became a 
faſhionable ſtudy, and its profeſſors were generally 
careſſed by the publick. An Italian opera was 
maintained at a great expence, and well ſupplied 
with foreign performers. Private concerts were 
inſtituted in every corner of the metropolis. The 
compoſitions of Handel were univerſally admired, 
and he himſelf lived in affluence. It muſt be 
owned at the ſame time, that Geminiani was neg- 
lected, though his genius commanded eſteem and 
veneration. Among the few natives of England 


who diſtinguiſhed. themſelves by their talents in 


this art, Green, Howard, Arne, and Boyce, were 
the moſt remarkable. 

XXX. The Britiſh foil, which had hitherto 
been barren in the article of painting, now pro- 
duced ſome artifts of extraordinary merit. Hogarth 
excelled all the world in exhibiting the ſcenes of 
ordinary life; in nen character, and expreſ- 

hon, 


* George II. by his Queen Caroline, bad two ſons and five 
daughters who attained the age of maturity. F rederick Prince of 


Wales, father to bis preſent Majeſty George III; William Duke of 


Cumberland; Anne, the Princeſs Royal, married to the late 
Prince of Orange, and mother to the preſent Stadtholder ; Mary, 
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ſion. Hayman became eminent for hiſtorical de- CHAP. 
ſigns and converſation pieces. Reynolds and. XIII. 


Ramſay diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſuperior 
merit in portraits; a branch that was ſucceſsfully 
cultivated by many other Engliſh painters. Woot- 
ton was famous for repreſenting live animals in 


general; Seymour for race-horſes; Lambert, and 


the Smiths, for landſcapes ; and Scot for ſea-pieces. 
Several ſpirited attempts were made on hiſtorical 


ſubjects, but little progreſs was made in the ſub- 


lime parts of painting. Eſſays of this kind were 
diſcouraged by a falſe taſte, founded upon a repro- 
bation of Britiſh genius. The art of Engraving 


was brought to perfection by Strange, and laud- 
ably practiſed by Grignon, Baron, Ravenet, and 
ſeveral other maſters; great improvements were 
made in mezzotinto,, miniature, and enamel. 
Many fair monuments of ſculpture or ſtatuary were 
raiſed by Ryſbrach, Roubilliac, and Wilton. 


Architecture, which had been cheriſhed by the ele- 


gant taſte of a Burlington, ſoon became a favourite 
ſtudy ; and many magnificent edifices were reared 


in different parts of the kingdom. Ornaments were 


carved in wood, and moulded in ſtucco, with all 


the delicacy of execution ; but a paſſion for no- 


velty had introduced into gardening, building, and 
furniture, an abſurd Chineſe taſte, equally void of 
beauty and convenience. Improvements in the 
liberal and uſeful arts will doubtleſs be the conſe- 
quence of that encouragement given to merit by 
the ſociety inſtituted for theſe purpoſes which we 


have deſcribed on another occaſion, As for the 
Royal Society, it ſeems to have degenerated in 
Vor. V. 1 its 
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BOOK its reſearches, and to have had very little ſhare, for 
T half a century at leaſt, in extending the influence 


2760, 


of true philoſophy. 


We ſhall conclude this reign with a detail of the 
forces and fleets of Great-Britain, from whence 
the reader will conceive a 98 idea of her opulence 
and — 


G 


BRIEF STATEMENT CHAP. 


Of the ArMigs and FLEETS of Great-Britain, about \ bag , 
the Middle of the Year 1760. 7 


LAND FORCES. 


In Grzar:BriTain, ander Lord Viſcount Ligonier, 
. Commander in chief. 


2 Troops of Horſe-Guards. 


2 — Horſe-Grenadiers. 

5 Regiments of Dragoons. 
3 — — Foot-Guards. 

3 — eg. 

In IRELAND, ander Lieut. Gen. Earl of Rothes, Commander 
in chief. 

2 Regiments of Horſe. 
8 - — Dragoons. 

17 —— Foot. 


In JERSEY, under Col. Boſcawen. 
1 Regiment of Foot. 


At G1 BRALTAR, under Lieut, Gen. Earl of Home, Governor. 
6 Regiments of Foot. 


In Samer, under Lieut. Gen. e of n 
Commander in chi-f. 


I Regiment of Horſe-Guards, 


2 Horſe. ' 
2 - Dragoon-Guards. 
5 — Dragoons. 
16 — Foot. 


In garriſon at EM BD ER. 


2 Regiments of Highlanders. 


* Noaru-A uli, under Major-General Amherſt, 
Commander in chief. 


21 Regiments of Foot. 
C cz 5 | FE: 
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In the Wes r-Ix I Es. 
5 2 Regiments of Foot. 
In ArRICh. 
2 Regiments of Foot, 
In the Exsr-Invras, 
4 Battalions of Foot. 


Total: 31 Regiments of Horſe and Dragoons. 


Beſides theſe, Great-Britain maintained n e 
and * German auxiliaries, to the amount of 60, ooo. 


N A V . 
At or near home, under Sir Edward Hawke, Ada. Boſcawen, 
De. 

8 J TE. . Guns, 
3 Ships of - - - 100| 5 Ships of — - 70 
6 — , Rom ----, 0 
1 — 84 8 —— 64 
3 — - $80] 12 ——— = - "- 60 
3 . e 74 10 — = — 855 50 

Ia the EasT-Ixvies, 1 Vice Admiral Pococke. : 
2 Ships of - - - - 74 | 7 Ships ß 60 
1—— UwÜ—U U 6 1 —— ww — 58 
1 ECC 3 — 1 50 
2 ff 641 — - 
In the WES r.-IxpiESs, ander Rear-Admiral Holmes. 
1 Ship ß 90 1 Ship of „ 
x —  }. . - 64 
1 „%% ͤ % 7 {00 
2kü— = - - 70 > —  - - 0 
1 = — % 68 BY | eine F 
In Nox rRH- A 3 Commodore Lord Colville: 

I Ship of „ 2 Ships of 3 64 
3 ne 0 
1—— — 66 2 — omg © 8 50 
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In the Uv rreasarzan, under - Vie Admiral Saunders. en 1 P. 
3 7 9 I Vo 
| Guns. { WE” Guns. — 
2 Ships of 5 | 90 3 Slip of - 60 1760. 
I ; ; 75 * 3 A 23 50 8 a 
J — - 2 — 
At or near Home Ships 6 
In the Eaſt- Indies AY 
Weſt-Indies = - — 28 
North-America ”— 12 
Mediterranean » __ 
| Total 121 
Li 0 of Ahip of War, F engl and Engliſh, , 
| funk, or caſually loft ; 
From hs) Ve 1755, to the Year 17606. 
Fazxcn Ships taker. 
Sun. 7 
2 Ships of 84 2 Ships of 32 
2 - 6-3 — 28 
2 — 2 - 26 
fa a 64 2—— — 12 24 
13ů— 1 501 3 — — - 22 
— 8 481 2 — = 20 
] —— aw; 44 | 3 — — by 16 
2 — — = 40 2 —— - -- 12 
1 - 38 ] — - 10 
4 — - 36] p —— -- 8 
Ace ern 1706 
Ditto deftroged 
Guns. © s | Guns, 
3 Ships of - | 1 Ship of 33 
9 oy - 74] ! | 8 22 
3 —— - 64141 — 20 
I | - 56 1— - 18 
2 — — 5014 2 — 16 
8 — — — 3616 —ü—3— 8 8 
| 1730 


356 


B 20 K Francu Give caſually 72 : 
4 5 
doe | , 5 - — Guns. 80 Guns, 
1760, 1! Ship of - _74| 1 Ship of - 34 
1 1 — 70 1ů— — * 32 
e Va - 641 '2 - . 28 
: I — 9 — 56 3 -w 24 
—Z—J— - 50 1— 20 
| - 786 
. Deſtroyed 1730 
Taken 1706 
Total 4222 
\ Exeristt Ships rakes. | 
Guns. Cc. 
1 Ship of 1 560 2 Ships WY ” Iz 
CHI STS Bo 144 
Ditto agel, . 
b : | Guns. "+ T7 Tune. 
1 Skip -of © - 24 1 Ship" of £270 
63—— 3 20 | 5 1 — 
, * | 1 d 7 
5 Ditto hc 5 | 
. Dns. | 8 
„ 8 1 Ship of OS. 32 
81 F 4% way 6 28 
— ” 7 - 24 
2 — — 64] * 16 be 4 
' | . | p 644 
. Deſtroyed 72 
| Taken 144 
8 Total 860 | 
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INDEX, 


The Ang numerals refer to the volumes; the 3 70 the pager. 
n. Kullen the notes at the bottom of the Pager. | 


' BERCORN (Hamilton) Earl of, accompanies King 
James to Ireland, i. 39, n. 
Abercrombie, General, n to ſucceed Genetal Shirley, 
iii. 520, Situation of affairs in North-America on his 
arri val at Albany, 29 · He ſucceeds to the chief command 
in America, iv. 299 
Aberdeen (Gordon) Earl of, attends he Duke of Cain 
at Aberdeen, iii. 176 
Abingdon (Bertie) Earl of, created a  priry-connelle, i. 450. 
Oppoſes the ſeptennial act, ii. 341. Preſents a petition from 
the univerſity of Oxford, as to quartering ſoldiers, 347. 
His motion concerning the Seoniſh election of the ſixteen 
een, 350 | 
Abjuration of orange II. propoſed, 1.8 5- The bill of, paſſed, 
4365 
Act for the asse of the . in caſe of the Queen's 
deceaſe, reſuſed the royal aſſent in Scotland, L 493» 
| Paſſed, ii. 18 
Acton, ' Richard, his examination. as to the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany's charter, i. 244 
Addiſon, Mr. appointed ſecretary of ftate, ii. 351 
Admiralty, courts of, for the trial of offences committed at fea, 
to be held twice a year, iv. 439 
ADIOS Frederick ſucceeds to the crown of Sweden, i iii. 326. 
Conſpiracy diſcovered to make him abſolute, iv. 5. He 
threatens to abdicate, ibid. His forces invade Pruſſian Po- 
merania, 1 91, 2c6, His General's declaration, ibid, Some 
Cc4 of 


1 -5N | D * X. 


of his tente Tiled by the Prufäns, ee anſwer 
to the Laydgrave of Heſſe- Caffel, 208. Advantag gained 
by his troops in Pomerania, v. 335. Their Ty Ber“ 
tions there, 336 5 42 25 ${15 21 20 Algo 
Advocates, the faculty of, reptiminided for fi 1 Sr m wake 
of Hamilton's proteſt and addiefs,” i. 457- * Receives a medal 
of the Chevalier de St. George, ii, 213 OY 
African and India Company eſtabliſhed in Scotland, i. "249. 
Addreſſed againſt by the Engliſh parliament, | 274. Aban⸗ 
doned by King William, 349. Make a ſettlement at Darien, 
362 Compelled to quit it, 365. Cauſes a national fer- 
ment, 376. The motive aſcribed. for King E oppo- 
ſi tion to, that ſettlement, 378 | 
African Trade, meaſures taken with regard to, in. 2 50, 278, 
288. ive 254. 285 
Affry, Count d', his memorial to * Dutch, concerning) the 
Engliſh cruiſers, Oftend, and Nieuport, iv. 289. IE 
memorial to that of England, v. 148 © Ro A 
Aiguillon, Dake of, marches againſt General Bligh, iv. 29. 
His politeneſs to the Engliſh officers, 288. Aſſembles 4 
body of forces for the invaſion of Britain, 4 . 
Aiſlabie, Mr. reſigns his office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
11. 405. Expelled the Hoyſe.of Commons, and ſent to the 
Tower, on account of the South Sea ſcheme, a 


Aix, iſle of, taken, iv. ge s 8 77 
Aix- la- Chapelle, reflexions on the, peace We in. 235, 240, 
v. 118. Rejoicings for, iii. 265 uber le fo) Prima 


Albany, in New Vork, N iii. 4¹3 Hase 
Albemarle. Keppel) Earl of, eclipſes N in King Wil- 
liam's favour, i. 337, 348. Defeated at Denain; ii 253 
— (Keppel) Earl of, our ambaſſador to France, reclaims 
* ſome Engliſh traders. taken by the French i in America, iii. 
376. Ne is trifled with at Paris, 382, 420. His death, 433 
Alberoni, Cardinal, his letter concerning SI _ Bugs 
attacking the Spaniſh fleet, ii. 374 -.:00d6.vht odentsfh! 
Aleide, French man of war, taken, iii. 440 S nonaba! 
Algerines take and plunder an Engliſh packet.boat, f * 0 
Alienation act paſſed againſt the Scotch, ii. 444 on, 
Allied army aſſembles under the Duke of Cymbedand, V. 53 
Skirmiſhes with the French, 154. Paſſes the Weſer, 1.5.5- 
WWorſted at Haſtenbeck by the French, 159, 160. Retreats 


to __ 161. And thence to Stade, . Diſperſed by 
+ x4 - $het 


1 * Sx; 


the convention of Cloſter-Seven, 164. Re · aſſembled ode 3 
Prince Ferdinand, 220. Obtains ſome advantages over the 
French, whom it obliges to eracuate part of the Hanoverian 
dominions, 18d. But is checked at Zell, 22 1. Skirmiſnes 
with the French, 335. Harraſſes the French in their retreat, 
339. Paſſes the Rhine, and obtains divers advantages over 
them, ibid. Gains the battle of Crevelt, 341. Defeated at 
Sange rſhau ſen, 344. Worſts M. de Chevert at Meer, 346. Re- 
paſſes the Rhine, 347. Cantoned in the landgraviate of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, the biſhopricks of Munſter, Paderborn, and Hilde- 
ſheim, 349- Skirmiſhes between them and the enemy, v. 104. 
Worſted at Bergen, 105. Harraſſed in retreating, 106. De- 
feats the French at Minden, 110, &c. and Coveldt, 114. 
Complaints of its violating the neutrality of the Dutch ter- 
 ritvries, 145. Skirmiſhes between it and the French, 309, 
117314. Defeated at Corbach, 315, &c. Victetious at EKx- 
bor, 316. At  Warhoury, 3 319. Skirmiſhes wie the aber 
Ambaſſadors, their privileges aſcertained; 11. 1 59 
America, troops in, ſubjected to the mutiny act, ill. gs, | 
Maritime laws of England extended to it, 483: And the 
power of inliſting indented ſervants, ib4Z. Scheme for 
making ſalt in it, iv. 256 n. See Weſt- Indies. ” 
— — (North) general view of the Britiſh cGlonies in it, 
iii, 411, Kc. Tranſactions in it, iii. 267, 374, 375. &c, 
418, 443, Kc. iv. 104, &c. 299, ec v. 1. 258. 266, * | 


American contract examined, iv. 66 


Amherſt General, reduces Cape: Breton, iv. 300, 304. Waun 
to New-England, and ſets out for Albany, 309. Receives 
the thanks of the Houſe of Commons, 469. Takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of T ieonderoga and Crown- Point, v. 37. 38. Embarks 
on lake Champlain, 39. His operations there, and after his 
return to Crown Point, hid. 40. He arrives at Oſwego, 
27% Sails down the river St. Lawrence, and reduces the 
Prench fort at Iſle Royal, ibid. 278. He takes Montreal, 279 
Anamaboe, the Caboceiro of, his equi vocal conduct, iv. 115 
Anderton, the printer, his 11 "yp roma: hoon s againſt 
government, i. 209 - 
Andrews, Captain, his engagement with part of 1 French 
ſquadron, iii. 4410 
Angel, Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 490 
Angleſey (Anneſley) Earl of, withdeaws bimſelf fl 5 the 
Tories, ii. 280. But rejoins them, 282 ; 
| | | 3 Angria, 
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Abgriy- reſolations taken axaind: him, iti. 544. His fort of 
Geriah taken, and fleet deſtrayed, 546 

Angus, (Douglas) Earl of, Jain: at the battle A Steenkerke 

e693 '- 

3 prince of, 8 the allies, 1 v. 317 

Anhalt Deſſau (Maurice) Prince of, collects a Pruſſian army, 
iv. 130. Which he conducts into Bohemia, 1 39. His advan- 
ced poſts at Pitna attacked by the Auſtrians, 180. He is ſent 
to ſecure Berlin, 191, 192. Conducts the third diviſion of 
abs; Pruſſians into Moravia, 35 1. Is wounded and taken at 
Hochkirchen, 365. His conduct at Minden, v. 111 

Anjengo, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, iii. 397 , | 

Anjou (Philip) Duke of, ſucceeds to the Spaniſh throne, by 
the name of Philip V. i. 388 

Annandale (Johnſon) Earl of, n a Jacobite plot, i i. 81 
Created preſident of the Scottiſh council, 139. ii. 5. a 
the Union, 96, 99 


Annapolis, in Maryland, deſcribed, i iii. 416. 7 50 g. % 
„in Nova-Scotia, the inhabitants of, rhel, iii. 375. 
and are reduced by Major Laurence, ibiUd. A 


Anne, daughter to James, Duke of York, has a revenue ſet- 
tled upon her, i. 79. Diſſentions between the Queen and her, 
176. Reconciliation between her and King William, 235. 
Her ſon dies, 38 1. She ſucceeds to the throne, 445. Reſolves 

to fulſil her predecefſor's engagements. with the allies, 448. 
Her inclination to the Tories, 450. She declares war againſt 
France, 45 2. Warm oppoſition to her miniſtry in Scotland, 
454 She appoints commiſſioners to treat of an union of the 
8 two kingdoms, 458. Procures the Dutch to put a ſtop to their 

correſpondence and commerce with France and Spain, 478. 
Receiyes a remonſtrance from the Lords concerning Lovat's 

plot, ii. 8. Grants the firlt fruits and tenths to the poo 

clergy, 42. Bill for a regency. in caſe of her death, 69. She 
nominates commiſſioners to treat of the union of the two 
kingdoms, 75. Rejecis the propoſals of France, 94. Ratifies 
the union, 111. Gives audience to a Muſcovite ambaſſador. 
113. The nation generally diſcontented with her Whig mini- 
ſtry, 125. She grants an act of grace, 158. An ineffectual 
treaty between her and France, 163, 183. She changes her 
miniftry, 192. Receives a repreſentation from the Commons 
of her late miniſtry's embezzlements, 201. Negociation be- 
 tweenherand France, ” She creates twelve new peers, 224. 
Conferences 


| Conferences opened at Utrecht between her miniſters, and 
thoſe of Louis XIV. 233. Her meafutes" obſtructed by the 
allies, 235. She demands King Philip's renunciation of the 
crown of France, 237. Receives à loyal addreſs from the 
Commons, 243. Communitates the plan of peace to both 
Houſes of Parliament, 244. Progreſs of her negociation at 
Utrecht, 254, 257; 259. Where peace is concluded between 
her and Louis XIV. of France, 260. Upon which ſhe is 
congratu lated by parliament, 262. Subſtance of the treaty 
between her and Louis, 734. She receives a repreſentation 
from the Scottith members, touching the hardſhips of the 
union, 267. She is petitioned by the inhabitants of Dunkirk, 
271. Sends commiſſioners to Tee its fortifications demoliſh- 
ed, and the harbour filled up, 95. Procures the enlargement 
of the Proteſtants from the French gallies, ibid. Treaty 
between her and Philip V. of Spain, 275. Her anſwer to the 
addreſs to {ec a price on the Chevalier's head, 282. Her death 
and character, 29 1. Inſtances of her munificence, 467 
Annuities; ſome of, conſolidated, UW. 332, v. 204 
Anſon, Commodore, ſails for the South-Sea, i Hi. 41. His re- 
turn and account of his voyage, 14+. He and Admiral 
Warren defeat and take a 5 rench ſquadron, 217, Created A 
lord, 218 25 
—. Lord, appointed firſ: lord of rhe Admiralty, i iv. 87. 
Steez with Sir Edward Hawke to the ba of Biſcay, 269, 
Several French veſſels driven aſhore by ſome of his cruiſers, 
286 5 
Auſtis, John Egg. taken into cuſtody As a Jacobite, i ii, Fi 
Anteuil, x; taken prifoner, i iii. 407 | 
Antigallican privateet takes a French Eaft-India ſhip, i iv. 102. 
Petition of the owners of, 253 | 
Antrim (Macdonald) Earl of, his regiment refule* acceſs i into 
Londonderry, i. 42. Warrant to apprehend him, i ii. 8 36 
Agtrohus, Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 490 
Apche, M, d', worſted by Admiral Pococke, iv. 319, 321, 
He retires to the Iſland of Bourbon, 321. Defeated a third 
time by Admiral Pococke, v. 90, ES. 
Apraxin, General, takes Memel, iv. 172. Engages Mareſchal 
Lehwald at Norkitten, xt OM Makes a haſty retreat from 
Proflia, 186. Difgraced a and tried, 324 
Aquilon Frenc man of war deſtroyed, iv. 223 


Au: Eugene, an account of, iv. 479 : 
3 | ; + Arcot, 


12 
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Arcot, diſpute about the government of the Province of, bile 
401. The whole reduced by Colonel Coote, v. 10 
Aremberg, Duke of, takes Gabel, iv. 177. Oy by Prigce 

Henry of Pruſſia near Pretſch, v. 136 
Arerhuſa, French frigate, taken, iy. 490 * 
Argyle (Campbell) Earl of, ſent by the Scottiſh conrention to 
_ inveſt William and Mary with the government, i. 31, 'With- | 
_ draws, from the coalition, 8 1. Created a Duke, 388 
— (Campbell) Duke of, ſent commiſſioner to the Scottith 
- parliament, ii, 46. Drives the left wing of the French army 
from their entrenchments at Malplaquet, 168. Appointed 
- General i in Spain, 211. His reaſons for deſiri ring a diſſolution 
of the union with Scotland, 267. He engages the Earl of 
Mar at Dumblaine, 330. Diſgraced, 343. Supports the bill 
_ againſt the Biſhop of Rocheſter, 428. "Oppoſes the bill for 
puniſhing the city of Edinburgh for riots there, 369. And 
mie convention with Spain, iii. 26. Reſigns his places, 49. 
His ſpeech on the army, ibid. "Re-accepts' 1128 places, and 
lays them down, 77; His death, 7 
— (Campbell) Duke of, his Ge ond che bin for the 
Britiſb fiſhery, ili. 287 fo M dns 
Argenſon, M. q, er from bis office in te French ini, 
| ſtry. 1 iv. 126 RDU 101 "Le ol ung A 
Armeatieres, M. 9 afſifsin paſſing the Weſer, i iy. hv Fakes 
poſſeſſion. of Gottingen, 162. Worſted by ther hereditary 
Prince, v. 116. His attempts to reſieve Munſter, 17 
Armiger, Brigadier, attends e N Are ti the Weſt-In- 
dies, v. 35 Saugt 2181019 
Arran” (Hatnilton) Ex! of, 486 Tower, 00 
„Lord Charles Butler, created Kal bal] ang Lord But 


* 


"Tet of Weſton, i. wy 9 / 2708 las * 


N to receive votes for i : ner 
Aſhley, Major, killed, iti. F 2 unter» 
Aſhton, Mr. taken, tried, conderined, and Exeopred;"for a 


conſpiracy againſt the govertitnent, Witt h sls 
Aſſiento _ with Spaity 1 oe Debates ong ili. 
303, 305% * | et; Fus ches 


* 
4 


Aſttonomers 


1 N p K F. 

Altronotmets ſent to the Eaſt- Indies, v. 294 p a 

Aſylum for orphans inſtituted, iv. 4122 

Atheiſm and prophaneneſs, bill to prevent, po! p ood, il. 414 
Athlone (Ginckel) Earl of, reduces Athlone, 128. Vefeats the 
Iriſh at Aghrim, i. 129. Beſieges and reduces Limerick, 132. 
In danger of being drowned, 198. Covers the fiege of Kei- 
ſerſwaert, and ſaves Nimeguen, 460. Contends with Marl- 

| borough; for an equal ſhare of command, ibid. ELON” 

Athol (Murray) Marquis of, - ſtands candidate for preſident of 
the Scottiſn convention, . i. 26. Aſſiſts in the proclamation 
of King William and Queen Mary, 30. Created a Duke, 
2 8 inn Kind ii. 5. He oppoſes the union, 
49. 96' - 

ANGIE Panels, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 11 to the x 
Tower, ii. 422. Bill of pains and penalties againſt him, 477. 
He is deprived, and driven into perpetual exile, 429 

Attouguia, Count de, apprehended for a conſpimey againſt; the 

EKingof Portugal, iv. 390. Executed, v. 1588 | 

Aubeterre, Count d', his intrigues at the court of Vienna, ili 
n e there, 463 1 5 

* M. d', defeated and taken "by Sir wien J obnfon at 

Niagara, v. 41, &c⸗ 705 writers 

Auguſtus II. Elector of 8 elected King of Poland, I. 2 

1 514. neee Staniſlaus as Ng, ik 92. 
re- aſſumes the crown, 1717 

— Elector of Saxonv, * King: of Poland; ii. 

Saz Declares for the Queen of Hungary, iii. 135. His 
electorate invaded by the King of Pruflia, 151d. and 148. 
Borrows 8 from the Elector of 3 290. n | 


SI, 


cerning his forces, ibid. n. He retires to ied 19... 95 | 
troops are obliged to ſurrender to the King of. Pruſſa, who 
compels them to , incorporate with his army, Ibid... His, me- 
morial at; the Hague, ibid. The Pruſſian anſwer to it, 21. 
8 and character of his Queen, 222. His electorate laid 
mog uf A 6 77 under 
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under contribution, and ordered to furniſh recruits for the 
Pruſſians, 326. The ſuburbs of his capital of Dreſden burnt 
by the Pruſſians, 370. His miniſter's memorial to the diet 
of the empire on that outrage, 371. His Saxon ſubjets 
grievouſly oppteſſed by the King of Pruſſia, 375, 376. His 
fon, Prince Charles, elected Duke of Courland, 381. Opera- 
tions of the Imperialiſts and Pruſſians in his eleRorate, v. 134. 
His capital there much hart by the King of Pruſſia in an 
attempt upon it. 343. Publiſhes a remonſtrance on the Pruſſiag 
behaviour at the ſiege of Nrefden, 31 
Aumont, Duke d', arrives in England as ambaſſador from 
France, ii. 257. Inſulted by the populace, 270 
Auvel, M. d', takes Embden, &c. iv. 157 
Auſtrians x hoſtilities commenced between them and 7 Pruf- 
Gans, iv. 15. Whom they fight at Lowoſchutz, 16. Skir- 
miſhes between them and the Pruſſians on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, 131. Routed at Reichenberg, 138. And near 
Prague, 139, &c. Their brave defence of Prague, 143s 144. 
Kc. They defeat the Pruſſians at Kolin, 149, 150. They 
take Gabel, 177. Deſtroy. Zittau, with many circumſtances 
of cruelty, 178. Skirmiſh with the Pruſſians, 1 80. Decline - 
an engagement with the King of Pruſſia, 188. They attack 
the Pruſſians at Goerlitz, 189. Take Lignitz, 191. Lay Bet - 
lin under contribution, 192. They take Schweidnitz, 198. 
Defeat the Prince of Bevern near Breſlau, 199, 200. They 
are routed at Liſſa, 202, &c. They force the Pruſſians to 
. raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz, and to retite into Bohemia, 354. 
Harraſs them in their march, ibid. Joined by, the, Imperial 
army, 363. Defeat the King of Pruflia at Hochkirchen, 364s 
&c. Skirmiſhes between them and the allies, v. 104. 122. 
And the Pruſſians, 128. A detachment of them ſent to tein · 
force the Ruſſians, ibid. And contribute much to the vic- 
tory at Cunerſdorf, 131. A body of them worſted, at Cor 
* bitz and Hoyerſwerda, 135. And at Pretſch, 1 36,;They 
ſurround and take a Pruflian army at Maxen, 137 · And ano» 
ther under General Diercke, 138. Advantages gained by 
' them againſt the Pruſſians in Saxony, 337. They defeat an 
; Wy of Pruſſians at Landſhut, and reduce Glatz, 338. They 
are worſted at Lignitz, 345. And under General Beck, 349. 
They and the Ruſſians poſſeſs themſelves of Berlin, PTY 
04 take et mid e 3 5. 3. Are Fake] A. Tor- 
Nau, 356 | 
" Authon, 
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n * an account of, v. 379, 380 f 
Aveiro, Duke de, apprehended for a conſpiracy againſt. the 

© King of Portugal, iv. 390. Executed, v. 158 

Fr (Bruce) Earl of, a proclamation for apprehending 
him, i. 99. Engages in a plot againſt King William, 276. 
Admitted to bail, 317. His ſon called to the Houſe of 
Peers, ii. 224, n. 

Aylesford, Heneage Finch f; ge Guernſey). —_ Earl of, 
ii. 301, n. He and his ſon diſmiſſed from their places, 338, 

2 * created Rear- al. i. 193 | 


B. 


ADEN, Louis, Prince of, defeats the Turks at Patochin, 

i. 64. Paſſes the Rhine, but obliged to repaſs it, 230. 

Candidate for the crown of Poland, 323. Defeated, at Frid- 

liaguen, 464. - Reduces Landau, ii. 22. Thwarts the Duke 

of Marlborough, 53. His ſucceſs on the Rhine, 59 

Bail, ſpecial; allowed ten miles without London, i. 191 

Baker, Richard, and Wm. their contract for the forces in North- 
America approved of by the Commons, iv. 67 

Balafore, in the Eaſt-Indies, defcribed, iii. 400 


Balcarras (Lindfay) Earl of, favours King James's intereſt in 


Scotland, i. 26. Is my a; committed to the common 
-priſon, 32 7 

Balchen, Admiral, Sir John, 86 at ſea, iii. 143 

Balfour, Capt. his bravery at Louiſbourg, iv. 303 . ; 

Balmerino, Lord, joins the young Cheralier, iii. 164. 7 | 
renders, __ 15 ſent n $63. Ay I 

188, 199 | TS. -- 

Baltick fleet taken by the French, ii. 66 

Bancks, Sit Jacob, taken into cuſtody for fem — 

ed invaſion by Sweden, ii. 345 

Bank of England eſtabliſhed, i. 217, 218. Land-bank e ela- 
bliſhed, 283 f 

Bank act paſſed, ii. 35 z 

Banbury {Knollis) Earl of, gallantry of his * v. 255. n. 

Bankrupts.—See Debtors. | 


Banks, Mr. prepares a bill for che poniſhnen of governor of 


plantations, i iv. 0 
Barbary cotſairs, their inſolence, f iii. 273 


Barcelona, fiege of, ii. 61. Taken by the Eogi farthe King : 


of Spain, 63 Gs 
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: ins Sir George, his conſpiracy for aflainating King Wil. 
liam, 1. 277 
Barker, Captain, ſent to SIO two ſhips off Toulon, i iv. 495 
Barlow, Colonel, affifts in taking Guadaloupe, v. 26 
Barnard, Sir John, oppoſes the Exciſe bill, ii. 525. His ſcheme 
for reducing the intereſt of the national debt, 567 
Mr. remarkable tranſaction between the the Duke of 
| Marlborough and him, iv. 414, n. &c. 
Barrington, Lord, expelled the Houſe of Commons, for being 
concerned in a deceitful lottery ſcheme, 429. Appointed 
maſter of the Wardrobe, iii. 391. He reſigns, and is made 
ſecretary at war, 476. Preſents eſtimates for raiſing new le- 
vies, 479. His letters to General Fowke, 527, n. 
— ———, General, ſails to the Weſt-Indies, v. 5. His opera- 

tions at Guadaloupe, 11, &c. 17, 19, 22, 25, &c. He alſo 
| reduces the iſlands of Deſeada, Los Santos, and Marigalante, 
228. Returns to England, 30 | 

n—, Captain, takes the Gant de St, Florentin man of 

war, iv. 488 
Barton, Captain, ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Morocco, iv. „ 
Bateman, Lord, brings a meſſage to the Commons relating to 
extraordinary expences of the war, iv. 42 | 
| Bath, the order of, revived, ii. 440 n. 
Bath (Grenville) Earl of, excepted from. King N 5 pardon, 
1. 153 | 
—, William n created Earl of, iii. 83. Oppoſes the 
diſmiſſion of the Hanoverians from Britiſh pay, 98 
——, (Pulteney) Earl of, his ſpeech, on the mutiny bill, iii. 
248. He oppoſes the bill for aunexing the forfeited eſtates in 
Scotland to the crown, 332 


- Bathiani, Mareſchal, routs the French and Palatinate troops 
at Pſiffenhoven, iii. 145. His propoſal rejected at Laffeldt, 
211, 212 

Bathurſt, Allen, created Lord, ii. 224 n. His ſpeech in behalf 
of the Biſhop of Rocheſter, 427. On the treaty of. Hanover, 
&c. 452. And motions concerning the eſtates of the South- 
Sea directors, and Sinking-Fund, 527, 528. Oppoſes the 
convention with Spain, iii. 26. Ay Captain of the 
band of penſioners, 83. 

Batteaux deſcribed, iii. 457 ü 

BaTTLEs and SxIRMIsHes.—Aghrim, i. 129. Aller, iv. 220 

ane mand 11, 116, Anclam, v, 3 355 Arani, iii. 405. Aſch, 

v. 123 
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v. 123. Augerbach, v. 119. Belgrade, ii. 362. Belturbat, 
i. 87. Pergen, v. 105. Blenheim, ii. 25. Boyne, i. 88, 89, 
&c. Braunau, iii. 103. Brellau, iv. 199, 200. Brihuega, 
ii, 188. Butzbach, v. 31 3.324 Calcutta, i iv. 116. Campen, 
v. 328. Campo Santo, iii. 11 3. Carpi, i. 423. Caſano, ii. 
59. Caſtiglione, ii. 90. Caya, ii. 170. Chandernagore, v. 9. 
Gun Dauphine, iii. 11 3. Chignecto, Ii, 380. Chin- 
chura, v. 95. Choczim, iii. 33. Clifton, iii. 172. Co- 
dogno, iii. 195. Cohlin, iv. 137. Coni, iii. 140. Cor- 
bach, v. 315. Corbitz, v. 135. Coveldt, v. 114. Crevelt, 
iv. 341. Cronſtadt, i. 106, Crotſka, iii. 32. Culloden, i iii. 
180. Cunerſdorf, v. 130. Cutwa, iv. 121. Czaſlaw, iii. 84. 
Denain, ii. 2 53. Dettingen, iii. 107. Dillembourg, v. 368. 
Drummore, i. 60. Dumblaine, ii. 328. Ebſtorff, iv. 220. 
Eckeren, i. 505. Eglen, iv. 190. Eidelſheim, 1 i. 167. Eim- 
beck, v. 322. Elverick, v. 329. Erfurth, iv. 191. Erſ- 

dorf, v. 30g. Exdorff, v. 317. Exilles, iii. 216. Eybach, 
v. 308. Falkirk, i ii. 174. Fehrbellin, iv. 379. Fleurus 
1, 105. Fontenoy, iii. 150. Fort du Queſne, iii. 419, 447, 
&c. iv. 311. Franca-Villa, ii. 386. Freyberg, v. 336. 
Fridlinguen, i i. 464+ Fulda, v. 119. Gabel, iv. 177. Seiſſa, 
v. 311. Glenſhiel, ii. 383. Goerlitz, iv. 189. Goldſpie, iii. 
177. Gotliebe, iv. 18 3. Griefenberg, v. 122. Gruenewieſe, 
iv. 369. Guaſtalla, ii. 545. Haſtenbeck, iv. 159, &c. Her- 
born, v. 308. Heydemunden, v. 332. Hilkerſberg, iii. 
84. Hirſchfeldt, iv. 1 31. Hochkirchen, iv. 364, &c. 
Hochſtadt, or Blenheim. ii. 25, 26, &c. Hoſenfeldt, v. 315. 
Hoya, iv. 338. Hoyerſwerda, v. 135. Jabouka, i iii. 32. In- 
verary, iii. 173. Kaliſh, ii. 92. Kaurzim, i iv. 149. Kay, v. 
128. Keith, iii. 176. Killy-crankie, i. 37, Kleinlinnes, 
V. 119, 308. Kolin, iv. 149, 1 50. Koveripauk, iii. 406. Laf- 
feldt, iii. 2 10. Lake- George, iii. 452, Kc. Landen, i. 196. 

Landſhut, v. 339. Landwernhagen, iv. 348. Lang- Reichen- 
bach, v. 355. Lavingen, i. 507. Lawenthagen, V. 324. 
Lignitz, iv. 190, v. 345 Liſſa, iv. 202. Liſſau, i. 467. 
Lowoſchotz, iv. 16. Lutzen, v. 314. Luzzara, 1. 466. 
Near Lyal-Henning, iv. 311. Malplaquet, 11, 167, &c. 
Marſaglia, i. 201. Maſſaguaſh, iii. 443. Maſulipatam, v. 
86. Maxen, v. 137. Meer, iv. 346. Meiſſen, v. 139. Min- 
den, v. 110, &c. Molrichſtadt, v. 104. Molwitz, iii. 61. 
Montmorenci, v. 53, &c. Munden, v. 325. Narva, i. 
394. n. Neuſtadt, v. 336. Newton- Butler, i. 47. Niagara, 
Vol, V. . Dd- | v. 42. 
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v. 42. Niſſa, i. 64. Nordheim, v. 322. Norkitten, iv. 185. 
Norten, v, 325. Onondaga, iii. 531. Oran, ii. 517. Or- 
ſova, iii. 14. Oudenarde, ii. 142, &c. In Paraguay, v. 298. 
Parma, ii. 544. Paſsberg, v. 122. Paſſelvalik, v. 354. Peter- 
waradin, ii. 349, n. Pirna, iii. 148. iv. 183. Prague, iv. 
139, &c. Preſton, ii. 324. Preſton- Pans, iii. 162. Pſaffen- 
dorff, v. 347. Pſiffenhoven, iii. 145. Pultowa, ii. 171. Que- 
beck, v. 67, 270. Ramillies, ii. 83, &c. Reichenberg, iv. 
138. Rhynberg, v. 328. Koſbach, iv. 195, &c. Roucoux, iii. 
193. Sababourg, v. 322. Samiaveram, iii. 407. Saint Iſte- 
van de Litera, ii. 65. Sangerſhauſen, iv. 244. Saragoſſa, 
ii. 187, Scardingen, 1. 502. iii. 70. Schaken, v. 331. 
Schellenberg, ii. 22. Schermbeck, v. 33. Schweidnitz, 
iv. 198. Sodriera Formoſa, 11. 33. Soheite, v. 324. Sohr, 
iii. 147. Spirebach, 1. 308. St. Cas, iv. 280, &c. St. Ma- 
ry's, v. 26. Steenkerke, i. 162. Steinau, v. 337. Strehla, 
v. 349. Streiſſen, iv. 369. Striegan, 111. 147. Surat, v. 97, 
&c. Syrinham, 111. 408. Tecklenburgh, iv. 154. Ter, i. 231. 
Ticonderoga, iv. 108, 307. Tirlemont, ii. 55. Torgau, v. 
336, 353. Turin, ii. 88, &c. Vacha, v. 311. Villa-Fran- 
ca, iii. 139. Villa Vicioſa, ii. 189. Wafungen, v. 104 
Walcourt, i. 63. Wandewafh, v. 89. Warbourg, v. 318. 
Willmenſtrand. iii. 70. Wynendale, ii. 147. Zeilbach, 
v. 315. Zierenberg, v. 323. Ziethen, v. 337. Zorndorf, 
iv. 358. Zullichau, v. 128. 


e Maximilian, Elector of, detached by the allies to 
make a diverſion in Flanders, i. 199. His behaviour at the 
fiege of Namur, 255. Declares for France, 464. Defeats 
the Imperialiſts at Scardingen, and takes poſſeſſion of Ratiſ- 
bon, 502. Defeats Stirum at Lavingen, 507. Routed at 
Schatledbery, Blenheim, and Ramillies, ii. 20, 25, 83. At- 
tacks Bruſſels, 148. Reſtored to his dignities and domi- 
' nions, 277 
Bavaria, Charles, Elector of, reinforced by a body of French 
troops, iii. 63, Crowned King of Bohemia at Prague, 65. 
Elected Emperor by the name of Charles VII. 83. Conven- 
tion between him and the Queen of Hungary, 104. Ad- 
vances made by him towards a peace, 130. Treaty between 
him, Pruſſia, &c. at Franckfort, 132. His death, 145 
, Maximilian, Elector of, accommodation between the 
Queen of Hungary and him, ifi. 146. Accepts of a ſubſidy 
from Berlin, 296. Debates thereon, 302. Gets a new 
3 | | gratification. 
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gratißcation on account of Hanover, 426. His troops join 
the French army, iv. 127 

Beauclerc, Lord Aubrey, ſlain at Carthagena, 1 iii. 38 

Beaufort, (Somerſet) Duke of, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the op- 
poſition, ii. 484 n. 

Beck, General, ſurpriſes and takes a battalion of Pruſſian 
grenadiers, v. 116. He defeats another detachment, 336. Is 
worſted by the King of Pruffia, 348. 

Beckford, William, Eſq; ſupports the intereſt of Jamaica, iii. 
353- Oppoſes extending the military laws to hy Eaſt- India 
Company's ſettlements, 388 

Beckwith, Colonel, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at Waben v. 
319 

Bedford (Ruſſel) Earl of, created a Duke, i 1. 223 n. 

——— , Duke of, his ſpeech againſt Hanoverian connexions, 
ili. 98, 119. He oppoſes the continuation of the penalties 
of treaſon, 126. Appointed firſt lord of the Admiralty, 
144. And ſecretary of ſtate, 224. Oppoſes the bill for an- 
nexing the forfeited eſtates in Scotland to the crown, 332. 
His meſſage, as lord lieutenant, to the Iriſh parliament, 
concerning a dreaded invaſion from France, iv. 506, Some 
incidents relative to his government there, og | 

„Mr. puniſhed for writing T he Hereditary Right to 
the Se of England aſſerted, ii. 274 

Beef, allowed to be imported from Ireland into England, iv. 

435. v. 181 

Beer, reflections on the price of, v. 180 

Belgrade, ſiege of, i. 203 | 

Bell, Mr. his gallant defence of Cape-Coaft caſtle, i iv. 114 

— . Enſign, treacherouſly wounded by the Indians, v. 259, n. 

Bellamy, Rev. Mr. and his ſon periſh in the black hole at 
Calcutta, iii. 542 

Bellaſis, Lord, proclamation for apprehending him, i. 99 

Belleiſle, Count de, his extraordinary retreat, it, 87. Slain 

at Exilles, 216 

. Duc de, his letter, as ſecretary at war, to the colonels 

in Germany, i iv. 340, His only ſon killed at Crevelt, 342 „n. 

His letters to Mareſchal Contades, v. 115 n. | 

=—— Mareſchal de, French frigate, taken, v. 254 

Belliqueux French man of war taken, iv. 287 | 

Bellona' French frigate taken, iv. 487 

Belloni's, Signor, letter in favour of the Pretender burnt b7 


the hangman, i ii. 50g 
D d 2 | Bembow, 
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Bembow, Admiral, bombards St. Maloes, i. 206. His engage- 
ment with Du Caſſe, 470. His death, 473 | 

Bently, Sir John, ſignalizes himſelf in the action with M, de 

la Clue, iv. 495. He is knighted, bid. 

|Bergen-op-Zoom, the ſiege of, iii. 212, &c. 

Berkley, Lord, makes an unſucceſsful attempt in Camaret. 
bay, i. 224.—Bombards Dieppe and Havre- de- Grace, 225. 
St. Martin's, and other places, 296 | 

=——, French frigate, taken, iv. 497 

Berlin laid under contribution by the Auſtrians, iv. 192, And 
by them and the E uſſians, v 352 

Berwick, (Stuart) Duke of, accompanies his father, James II. 
to Ireland, and back again to France, 1. 39, n. 94. Serves in 
Limerick under M. Boiſſelau, 101, Gets the command of 
the forces in Ireland, 103. Taken priſoner at Landen, 196, 
Repairs privately to England, 276. His progreſs in Portu- 
gal, ii. 33. He routs the confederates at Almanza, 116. 
Defeats the Camiſars, 170. Takes Fort Kehl, 531. . Killed 


at Philipſburgh, 542 


Beſtuchef, Count, chancellor of Ruſſia, A e iv. 2 Y 


Bevern, Prince of, harraſſes the Auſtrians on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, iv. 131. Defeats Count Konigſeg at Reichen- 

berg, 138. His bravery at the battle near Prague, 139. 
Commands the Pruſſian camp in the King's abſence, 188. 
Part of his troops attacked, 189. He retreats to Breſlau, 
ibid. Where he is defeated and taken, 199, 200, Afﬀliſts in 
driving the Swedes out of the Pruſſian territories, 380 3 


Bienfaiſant French man of war taken, iv. 303 
Bingley, Mr. taken into cuſtody, ii. 422 
Birch, Serjeant, expelled the Houſe of Commons, for fraudu- 


lent practices, ii. 512 
Biron, Duc de, conveys the young Chevalier to Vincennes, 


iii. 208 
——, Count, objections againſt electing a Duke of Courland 


during his life, iv. 381 


Biſhops, Engliſh ; ſeveral- of them refuſing the oaths to Wil. 


liam and Mary, are ſuſpended and deprived, i. 69, 117. 
See Auguſtin, Laurentius, Wilfred, Offa, Clergy, Roman 
See, Corboil, Crema, Tope, nnn, their ſubjection to 


| the See of Rome, 
_ Blackefriars, 
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Blackfriars, refolations taken for building a bridge. at, iv, 

482. Mr. Mylne's plan for, preſerred, v. 247. Inſcrip- 
tion on the foundation of, 104d. 
Blair, Janet, her great age, iv. 485 

Blakeney, General, remonſtrates concerning the ſtate of St. 

Philip's caſtle, iii. 196. His defence and ſurrender of that 

fort, 505 - 514. He arrives in England, and is created an 


Iriſh lord, $17 | | 
Blandford man of war taken by the French, and returned, 


ili. 471 

Bligh, y OR commands the land trans in the expaliticn 
2gainſt Cherbourg, iv. 274. His operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Maloe's, 276. His rear guard attacked at 
St. Cas, 279, &e. 

Blond, French frigate, taken, v. 254 

Blunt, Sir John, projects the South-Sea ſcheme, ii. 392. 
Taken into enſtody, 405. Refuſes to anſwer certain queſ- 


tions, 406 
Boles, Captain, his bravery, i iv. 316 | 
Bolingbroke (St. John) Viſcount, ſent privately to the Court 
of Verſailles, ii 254. Diſſenſion between Oxford and him, 
272, 286, 289. Removed from the ſecretary's office, 298 
Withdraws to France, 307. Impeached, 313. And attainted, 
320. Pardoned, 430. Bill in his favour, 439. His i nyc 
at the Prince's court, iii. 237 
Bolton (Powlet) Duke of, almoſt drawn into a ſcheme for the 
reſtoration of King James, i. 77 | | 
„Duke of, diſmiſſed from his regiment, ii, 53 5 
Bombailhindiits, reflexions on, iv. 492 
Bombay deſcribed, iii. 397 
Bompart, M. makes an unſucceſsful attempt to relieve Guada- 
loupe, v. 27 
Bond, Dennis, Eſq. expelled the Houſe of Commons for frau- 
dulent practices, i ii. 512 | 
Bonne, fiege of, i. 503 
Boſcawen, Admiral, ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, iii, 221. His 
operations there, 228. Sent with a fleet to North. America, 
433. Account of his expedition, 439- He 1s appointed 
a commiſſioner of the Admiralty, iv. 87. Sails for North- 
America, 265. Aſſiſts in the reduction of Cape- Breton, 
300. Returns to England, 312. He receives the thanks 
of the Houſe of Commons, 469. Defeats M. de la Clue's 
D d 3 ſquadron, 
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cquadron, 492, Kr. Is driven from the French os by 
bad weather, v. 257. His operations in the bay of Quibe. 
ron, 290 | 

Boucher, Colonel, apprehended, i ii. 

Boufflers, Marſhal, arreſted by Live William, i. 259. Sur. 
priſes Opdam at Eckeren, 505 

Bougainville, M. de, detached to watch General Wolfe's mo. 
tions, v. 64. Makes an unſucceſsful attempt to reinforce 
Montcalm, 69, and to relieve Quebeck, 72 

Bouquet, Colonel, aſſiſts in the expedition againſt Fort du 
Queſne, iv. 311 | 

- Bournois, his ſevere puniſhment, 11. 312 

Boyd, Mr. his- hazardous attempt to reach Admiral Byng's 
fleet, iii. 509 | 

Boys, Commodore, watches the armament of M. Thurot, ir. 
498. Who eludes him, 504, 510, He is obbged to put in 
at Leith for proviſions, ibid. 

Braddock, General, his unfortunate expedition, i Il. 444, &c. 

Bradford, Viſcount Newport, created Earl of, 1. 223, n 

Bradſhaw, Captain, relieves a diſtreſſed crew at ſea, iv. 486 

Bradſtreet, Colonel, reinforces the garriſon of Oſwego, iii. 
459. Repulſes a body of French on the river Onondago. 
531. Aſſiſts in the attempt upon Ti OT iv. 307, 
Takes and deſtroys Fort Frontenac, 309 

Bray, Captain, his gallant 1 952 with a F renck prater, 
iv. 261 | 

——, Dr. Thomas, projects the boeiety for propagating the 
Goſpel in foreign parts, i. 347 

| Breadalbane (Campbell) Earl of, withdraws from the oppoſi- 
tion, i. 81. Undertakes for the ſubmiſſion of the Highs 
laden, 145. Committed to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 249 

Bremen taken by the French, iv. 163. Evacuated, 335. 

Brereton, Major, his gallant behaviour at Madras, v. 18 1. His 
unſucceſsful attack upon Wandewaſh, 89. His n and 
death there, 99, 100 

, Captain, wounded, v. 92 

Breflay REG by the Auſtrians, iv. 199 . by the 

Pruſſians, 204 

Brew, Mr. his laudable ee at e 98, iv, 11 "4 

Brian, ——, an Iriſh mariner, his reſolution, v, 256 

Bridges, Mr. accounts for all the k * , except about 

| three millions, ii. 202 


| Bridgewater 
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Bridgewater (Egerton) Earl of, created Duke, 1. 39 


Briſſac, Duc de, routed at Coveldt, v. 114 

Briſtol, John (Lord Hervey) Earl of, ii. 301, n. 

Briſtol, riot at, iii. 360 | | 

Britiſh fiſhery erected. ili. 287. Laws for the improvement of, 
iv. 50 | 


 ——— - Muſeum _ iii. 355 


——ſubjects ordered to quit France, or inliſt in the army, 
. 848 | 
Broad-bottom miniſtry, iii. 144 


Broderick, Admiral, his ſhip burnt at ſea, iv. 268. And he 


narrowly eſcapes, 269. He aſſiſts in the defeat of M. de 
la Clue's ſquadron, 4.95 180 
Broglio, Mareſchal, eſcapes in his ſhirt from his quarters, 
ii. 545- And as a courier from Prague, iii. 87. Aſſiſts in 
paſſing the Weſer, and taking Minden, iv. 157. Enters 
Bremen, 335. Which 1s evacuated, zbid. He defeats the 
Prince of Yſembourg at Sangerſhauſen, 344. Manages the 
artillery at Landwernhagen, 349. Defeats Prince Ferdinand 
at Bergen, v. 105. His progreſs in the dominions of Ha- 
nover, 168. Commands a ſeparate corps near Minden, 109. 
Attacks the left of the allies at the battle of Minden, 111. 
Superſedes Contades and d'Etrees in the command of the 


army, 118. Attempts Prince Ferdinand's camp, 120, 307. 


Skirmiſhes between his troops and the allies, 308. Exac- 
tions by his officers in Weſtphalia, 310. A detachment 


ol his forces worſted at Vacha, 311. Situation of his army, 


ibid. A ſmall corps of it routed near Butzbach, 313. He 
is abandoned by the Wirtemberg troops, 314. Small ſkir- 
miſhes between his troops and the allies, i514. A detach- 
ment of his army victorious at Corbach, 316, and routed at 
Exdorff, 317, and Warbourg, 318. More ſkirmiſhes be- 
twee his troops and the allies, 322, &c. A detachment of 
his army worſts the Hereditary Prince at Rhynberg and 

Campen, 328. More ſkirmiſhes between his detachments 
and thoſe of the allies, with various ſucceſs, 3 32 

Bromley, Mr. moves to repeal the ſeptennial act, ii. 536 

Brown, Connt, ſurpriſes Don Carlos at ' Velletri, iii. 138. 
Penetrates into Provence, 197 

—ð——— fights the King of Pruſſia at Lowoſchutz, iv. 

Fe, Attempts a junction with the Saxon RT: * He 
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and Prince Charles of Lorraine defeated near Prague, 139, 
In which they are beſieged, 142. His death, 182 
Brown, General, veſted with the command of a Ruſſian army 
' againſt the Pruſſians, iv. 356. Joined by General Fermer 
on the borders of Sileſia, 54. Obtains a paſſport from 
the Pruſſian General to remove for the cure of his wounds 
received at Zorndorf, 362. He is a native of Scotland, 
ibid. 
Bruce, Sir Alexander, expelled the Scottiſh Parliament, for 
_ reflecting againit Preſbytery, 1. 457 
Brudenel, Lord, apprehended, 155 
Bruhl, Count, his lady arreſted, and oe to leave Saxony, 
iv. 130 
Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel Bevern, Charles, Duke of, furniſhes 
troops to the allied army, iv. 153. His territories poſſeſſed 
by the French, 162. With whom he concludes a treaty, | 
331. He expoſtulates with his brother Ferdinand, con- 
cerning the Hereditary Prince, 33 2. Meaus found to recon- 
eile him to their proceedings, 334. Arret of the Evangelical 
Body at Ratiſbon in his favour, with the Emperor's anſwer, 
v. 141.— dee Ferdinand. 
„ Charles William Ferdinand, Hereditary Prince of, 
: * diſtinguiſhes himſelf at Haſtenbeck, iv. 160. Reduces 
- Hoya and Minden, 339. Conducts the front at Creveldt, 
341. Secures the paſs at Wachendonk, 345. His progreſs, 
ibid. v. 104. He defeats the Duke de Briſſac at Coveldt, 
114. Paſſes the Weſer in purſuit of the French, 116. Beats 
up the quarters of the Duke of Wirtemberg at Fulda, 
11 9. Detached with a reinforcement to the King of Pruſſia, 
120, Rejoins the allied army, 3io. Makes an incurſion 
into the county of Fulda, 314. Is worſtee at Corbach, 31 5. 
He retrieves his honour at Exdorf, 317. His bravery and 
ſucceſs at Warbourg, 318. He beats up the quarters of a 
French detachment at Zierenberg, 323. He marches to the 
Lower Rhine, 326. Is worſted at Rhynberg and Campen, 
328, 329. Repaſſes the Rhine, 3 30. Attempt againſt him 
f defeated,' 332 © 
. Brunſwick, Francis, Prince of, killed at Hochkirchen, Ive 
ö . 
W Louis, Prince of, appointed tutor to the Printe of 
Orange, and captain-general of the United, Provinces, iv. 
171 Memorial ll by! him on the part of the Kings of 
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| Great-Britain and Pruſſia, v. 140 n. Declaration delivered 
to him in anſwer thereto. 305 
Bubbles, a vaſt number of, ii. 400 | 
| Buccow, General, forced to abandon the ſiege of Koninſgratz, 
iv. 354. 355 
Buchan (Erſkine) Earl of, proteſts againſt the union in behalf 
of the Peers of Scotland, ii. 99 
„Colonel, defeated by Sir T. Livingſton, i. 80 
Buckeboury: Count of, taken into Britiſh pay for the defence 
of Hanover, iv. 230, His behaviour at Minden, v. 111 
Arret of the evangelical body at Ratiſbon in his favour, 
with the Emperor's anſwer, 141 
Buckingham (Sheffield) Marquis of Normanby, 0 Duke 
of, appointed Lord- Steward of the Houſehold, ii. 193. 
Oppoſes the South-Sea ſcheme, 293 
Buckle, Captain, takes the Glorioſo, iii. 220, &c. 
Bulkeley, General, attends the Chevalier from Scotland to 
France, ii. 334 
Bulow, Major, ſurpriſes a French party at Mika and Butz- 
bach, but is worſted at Munden, v. 325, and at Schaken, 
31 
Burgundy, Duke of, reduces old ble, i. 507 His death, it, 
236 
N Mr. his remonſtrance to the magiſtrates of Fribourg, 
1. 266 | 
Ts Captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, v. 13 
— . Dr. Gilbert, promoted to the ſee of Saliſbury, i. 6. 
Some account of him, ibid, Diſcovers a plot, 77. Excepted 
from King James's pardon, 153 n. His paſtoral letter burn- 
ed by the hangman, 156. Harangues againſt Sir J. Fenwick, 
313. Motion againſt him, 370. His ſpeeches againſt Sache- 
verel, ii. 480 His death, 30g 
Burton, Colonel, commands the right wing at Quebeck, v. 270 
Buſbugdia ſurrendered to Admiral Watſon and Colonel Clive, 
iii. 548. 
Buſhel, Captain, condemned: for murther, pardoned, and Pro- 
moted, ii. 445 
Buſſy, M. de, recalled from Hanover, ii. +48. Le 1 aken pri- 
ſoner in the Eaſt- Indies, v. 99 
| Bute, James Stuart, created Earl of i. 497 n. 
Butter allowed to be — oo ! into co England, iv. 
8 | 15 


Byng, 
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* Sir George, ſent in purſuit of the French fleet, il. 135. 
Sails to the Mediterranean, 369, Deſtroys the Spaniſh fleet 
off Cape Paſſaro, 372. His activity, 374. Created Viſcount 
Torrington, and made a Knight of the Bath, 389 

———, Admiral, ſent on a cruiſe to intercept De la Mothe, iii. 
441, He fails for the Mediterranean, 497. Arrives at Gi- 
braltar, 498. His letter to the Admiralty from that place, 
499. Sails from thence, 500. Falls in with the French fleet, 

ibid. His engagement with them, 501. He returns to Gi- 
braltar, 502, Fate of his letter, giving an account of the 
engagement, 503. Animoſity fomented againſt him, 2574. 
He is ſuperſeded, and ſent home a priſoner, 505. Meſſage 
from the Admiralty to the Houſe of Commons concerning 
him, iv. 36. His tryal, 72. He is recommended to mercy, 
74. Proceedings in parliament relating to him, 76. He is 
executed, 78, Paper delivered by him to the Marſhal of the 
Admiralty, 79. Remarks on his fate, 8 

Byron, Captain, deſtroys a Frogs fleet, and the town of 
Gun. v. 281. | 


A 


ADOGAN, General, reinforces Ate li, 333. Created 
an Earl, 368 n. 

Caermarthen (Oſborne) Marquis of, attempts to impeach him, 
i, 56, 110. Created Duke of Leids, 223 n. See Danby. 
Caernarvon, James (Lord Chandos) created Earl of, ii. 301 n. 

Cæſar, Mr. Charles, taken into cuſtody, ii. 345 

Cahir, Lord, warrant to apprehend him, ii. 336 

Caillaud, Major, 8 Lally in the ſiege of Madras, 
v. 81 

Calcutta, deſcribed, iii. . 400 Account of its being ken by 
the Viceroy of Bengal, 539. Cruel confinement of the En- 
gliſm in the Black-hole there, ibid. Its reduction by Admi- 

ral Watſon and Colonel Clive, iv. 116, &c, 

Calendar, altered, iii. 317 n. 

"Calicut, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, iii. 297 

Cambrick, an act concerning, iv. 450 3 

Cambridge, electoral Prince of Hanover, Dake of, a writ t de- 
manded for him to fit in the Houſe of Peers in England, ji. 
28 

3 Saver; the Duke of Neweaſtle elected Chancel- 


lor of, in preference to the Prince of Wales, iii. 2 = Th 
Cameron, 
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Cameron, Sir Hugh, n commander of the W 
1. 80 | 
— Lockiel, his caſtle plundered and deſtroyed, it, 
183. He eſcapes to France, 185 
„Dr. Archibald, taken and executed, iii. 359 
„ Daniel, his great age, iv. 485 0. 
| Carneronians burn the articles of the union at Dumfries, ii, - 99 
Camiſars (or French prophets) appear in London, 11. 138 n. 
A body of them defeated by the Duke of Berwick, 170 
Campbell, Colonel, reinforces the * of C umberland, ill, 
176 
m——, Daniel, of Shawfield, his houſe rifled for ſupporting 
the Scottiſh malt-tax, ii. 445 
— Captain, aſſiſts in taking Senegal, iv. 297 
Canada, total reduction of, v. 281 | 
Canning, Elizabeth, her remarkable ſtory, i ii, 3 56, &c. 
Cannon, Colonel, commands the Highlanders, i i. 37. 880 
Cape Breton taken, iii. 152. Its importance, 1 54. Reſtored 
to France, 231. Account of the conqueſt of, iv. 300, 304. 
The colours taken there exhibited at London, and depoſited 
in St. Paul's cathedral, 304. The fortifications of its capi- 
tal demoliſhed, v. 283 
Cape-Coaſt caſtle in Africa, an attempt on baffled, iv, 14s 
115 
Capel, Lord, his adminittration in Ireland, i. 250 
Capricieux, French man of war, deſtroyed, iv. 302 
Carangoly taken by Colonel Coote, v. 97 | 
Carical taken by the Britiſh forces, v. 290 
Carkett, Lieutenant, his bravery, iv. 266 
Carleton, Henry Boyle, created Lord, ii. 301 n. 
Carlingford, Lord, killed at the Boyne, i. 94 
Carlos — See Charles 
Carlos, Don, takes poſſeſſion of Parma, ii. 500, 50 1. Pro- 
claimed King of Naples, 543. Declares war againſt the 
Queen of Hungary, iii. 138. Surpriſed at Velletri, ibid. 
Carlton, Colonel, ſecures the weſtern point of the Iſle of Or- 
leans, v. 50. Diſlodges a party of the French at Point - au- 
Tremble, 54 
Carnwath, Earl of, impriſoned for diſaffection to the govem- 
+ ment, ii. 324. Joins the rebels, 327. Impeached and con- 
demned, 336. Set at liberty by an act of grace, 357 
Carolina (North and South) deſcribed, iii. 417 
—Princeſs, her death and character, iv. 261 


Caroline, 


FS EE 
Caroline (Queen) her death, iii. 5 


Carpenter, General, attacks Mr. Forſter at Preſton, i Ul. 327, 


Appointed commander in Scotland, and governor of Port- 


Mahon, 343 
Carrickfergus, the fiege of, i, 60, Account of M. Thurot's 


deſcent at, v. 251 

Carteret, Lord, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, ii. 415. His go- 
vernment in Ireland, 484. His motion and ſpeech concern- 
ing Porteous's murther, 569. His remarks on the convention 
with Spain, iii. 25. And ſpeech on the Daniſh ſubſidy, 28 
Motion againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 50. Appointed ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, 77. Oppoſes the indemnifying of the evidences 
againſt the Earl of Orford, 81. Sent ambaſſador to the 
Hague, 96. Attends the King to Germany, 103. Becomes 
Earl of Granville, 143 

Cartwright, Dr. Biſhop of Cheſter, accompanies King James 

II. to Ireland, i. 40 n. | 
' Carwar, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, iii. 397 

Carysfort, Lord, preſents a bill for the uniformity of weights 

and meaſures, v. 208 

Caſal, the ſiege of, i. 262 

Caſtlemain (Palmer) Earl of, impeached, 37 rechen 


for apprehending him, 99 
Caſtleton, James Sanderſon, Viſcount of, created Lord San- 


derſon, ii. 399 | 
 Caiwell, Sir George, taken into cuſtody, on account of the 


South-Sea bubble, ii. 405 
Catalans, debates about, ii. 278 
Catawbas, Indians, their reſidence, iii. 417. They eſpouſe 


the Britiſh intereſt, 537 


Cathcart, Lord, embarks for the Weſt-Indies, It, - nf His 


death, 5 5 
Catinat, Mareſchal, his operations in Piedmont, i. 124. De- 


feats the Duke of Savoy at ne 104. And i in the plain \ 


of Marſaglia, 201 | 
Cattle allowed to be imported into England from Ireland, 


iv. 445 
Caylus, Marquis hs his proceedings with d to the neu · 
tral iſlands, iii. 264 
Cayugas, Indians, make a treaty with hs Britiſh colonies, 
v. 31 | | 
Celebre, French man & war, deſtroyed, iv. 302 


Centaur, 


- 
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Cans, French man of war, taken, i iv. 494 
Chabot, Count de, ſurrenders Hoya, iv. 338 


Chamberlain, Dr. Hugh, projects paper circulation on land 
ſecurity, 1 i. 217. And the land-bank, 283. Propoſes paper 
credit in Scotland, ii. 47. 

Chaplain, Sir Robert, expelled the Houſe of Commons, ii. 405. 

Charing-Croſs, an act paſſed for widening the ſtreet from it to 
Weſtminſter-hall, iv. 38 | 

Charitable corporation, an account of the frauds of the caſhiers 
&c. ii. 508 

 Charleroy, the ſiege of, i. 199 

Charles, King of Sicily and Naples, enters into a ate 
alliance with France, Spain, Sardinia, &c. 111. 272. And an- 
other with the Emperor, the Kings of Spain and Sardinia, 
and the Duke of Parma, 336. Succeeds to the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy by the title of Charles II. King of Spain, v. 151. 
Remarkable ſettlement by him touching the ſucceſſion to the 

. Spaniſh and Sicilian dominions, 153. His wife conduct, 
296 

: XII. King of Sweden, invades Zealand, i. 383. De- 
feats the Czar at Narva, 394 n. And the King of Poland at 

Liſſau, 457. Marches into Saxony, 11. 92. Worſted at Pul- 
towa, 171. His behaviour at Bender, 258. He returns to 
Sweden, 311. War declared againſt him at Hanover, bi. 
His miniſters arreſted i in England and Holland, 345. His 

death, 362 

Charles II. King of Spain, bequeaths 15 dominions to the 

| Unke of Anjou, 1. 388 

„ Archduke of Auſtria, declared King of Spain, and 
Alves in England, i. 5 14. Aſſiſts at the ſiege of Barcelona, 

11. 62. Where he enters in triumph, 63. Receives a rein- 
forcement from England, 92. Defeats King Philip at Sara- 
goſſa, and enters Madrid, 188. Elected Emperor by the 
name of Charles VI. 212. Treaty of Al- Raſtadt, between 
him and France, 274. Treaty of Vienna, between him and 

Philip of Spain, 441. His miniſter's memorial at the Bri- 

tiſh court, 454. Preliminaries between him and England, 

458. He reſents the treaty of Seville, 492. Treaty between 
him and George II. at Vienna, 497, 498. League againſt 

him by the Kings of France, Spain, and Sardinia,” 529. 
Preliminaries between him 1 France, 555. His death 


iii. 41. 
| Charles | 
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1 Charles, King of Sardinia, effects a match between his eldeſt 


ſon and one of the Infantas of Spain, and engages in a de- 
fenſive alliance with France, Spain, &c. iii. 272. Accedes 
to the treaty concluded at Madrid, between the Emperor, 
King of Spain, &c. 336 

—— Prince of Lorraine, defeated at Czaſlaw, iii. 84. Har- 
raſſes Maillebois in his retreat, 87. Defeats the Bavarians 
at Braunau, 103. Paſſes the Rhine, 134. Defeated at Striegan | 
and Sohr, 147. And at Roucoux, 192. Defeated near Prague, 
iv. 139. In which he is beſieged, 141. Harraſſes the rear of 
the beſiegers in their retreat, 152 

Charles-Town, in South- Carolina, deſcribed, iii. 417 

Charnock, Mr. Robert, his tryal and execution, t. 284 

Chedworth, John Howe, created Lord, iii. 53 | 

Chelſea penſioners, a bill in behalf of, iii. 427 | 

Cherbourg, the expedition againſt, iv. 274. The arllery 
taken there expoſed at London, 286 

Cherokee-Indians, where ſettled, iii. 417. They eſpouſe the 
Britiſh intereſt, 537. A body of them join the Engliſh 
forces, iv. 105, New treaty with them, v. 258. They re- 


commence hoſtilities, 3d. Their towns and villages deſtroy- 


ed by Col. Montgomery, 261, 262. They take Fort Lou- 
doun, 265 

Cheſapeak- bay deſcribed, iii. 416 

Cheſterſield (Stanhope) Earl of, ſent ambaſſador to the "= 
ii. 470. Reſigns his office of lord-ſteward of the houſehold, 
528. His ſpeech on the play. houſe bill, 873. And againſt 
the Hanoverian mercenaries, iii. 99. He oppoſes the repeal 
of the gin act, 102. And the continuation of the penalties 

of treaſon, 126. Declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 144. 
Reſigns the place of ſecretary of ſtate, 224 

Chevalier de St. George acknowledged King of England by the 
French court, i. 428. Attainted and abjured in England, 
435. Embarks at Dunkirk for Scotland, ii. 134. His 
deſign defeated, 136. State of the nation then, ibid. His 
behaviour at Malplaquet, 169. Debates in the Britiſh pur- 
liament about him, 278, 284. An addreſs of that aſſembly 
to ſet a price on his head, 286. His manifeſto, 302. In- 
trigues in his behalf, 322. He is proclaimed King 1 in Scot- 
land, 324, 327. Arrives in Scotland, 334. Retires to 
France, ibid. Received with royal honours at Madrid, 381. 

_ His „ * ze He ſecures Thompſon, warchouſe- 

keeper 


KR 


| keeper to the charitable corporation; 3 Fog. Proclaimed 
King in ſeveral parts of Scotland and England, iii. 161, 168; 


cles de St. George the younger, his character, iii. 122. 
Arrives in France, ibid. Preparations in England againſt his 
intended attempt, 123- Correſpodence with him or his bro- 
ther enacted treaſon, 126. He embarks for Scotland, 158. 
Where he is joined by ſeveral of the natives, 159. Takes 
poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, 161. Gains the battle of Preſton- 
pans,” 162. Reduces Carliſle, 168. Penetrates as far as 
Derby, which occaſions a general conſternation at London, 
169. His retreat to Scotland, 171, The progreſs of his 
followers during his expedition into England, 173. Inveſts 
the caſtle of Stirling, ibid. Worſts Hawley at Falkirk, 174. 

Takes Inverneſs, 176. Defeated at Culloden, 180. His 

magnanimity, and the fidelity of the Scots to him in his ſub- 
ſequent ſituation, 184. Purſued in his return to France, 


ibid. Arreſted at Paris, 267. Received with great honours 
at Avignon, 268 ; 


Chevert, M. ſent under M. d'Etrẽes into Germany, i ir. 126. 
Aſſiſts in paſſing the Weſer, and in taking Minden, 157. 
Defeated by General Imhoff at Meer, 346 

Chevreuſe, Duke of, _ 1 of Hanover as governor, 
iv; 102 :: 

| Cholmondeley, Lord, 8 Earl, ii. 105 

Brigadier, his behaviour at Falkirk, iii, 174 

Chugnues, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 8 

Church of England, diſputes about its danger, ii. 70, 174 

Clancarty (M' Garty) Earl of, taken in Cork, i. 103 

Clarendon (Edward Hyde) Earl of, refuſes the oaths to Wil- 
liam: and Mary, i. 11. Engages in a plot to reſtore King 


James, 115. Is ſent to the Tower, and afterwards * 
at his own houſe in the country, 117 


Clark, Colonel, his information concerning Rockeſvet, i iv. 94 

Clavering, Colonel, attends General Hopſon to the Weſt-Indies, 
v. 5, His operations at Guadaloupe, 23, Ke. Sent expreſs 
to England, 30 

Clements, Captain, aſſiſts in defeating M. Thurot, v. 253. 

Honours conferred on him for that exploit, 254 

Clergy, Engliſh, are jealous of King William's proceedings, 
i. 4. They are required to take new oaths to him, 16. 
Which a great number of them refuſe, 67 

Clermont, Lord, taken and impriſoned, ii. 138 


— 


Clermont 
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Clermont; Count de, ſuperſedes the Duc de Richelieu, iv. 1 
Finds the troops in a deplorable condition, ibid. He aban- 
dons Hanover, Bid. Retreats to the Rhine, ibid. His army 
harraſſed in their march, 339. He is reinforced, 340. De- 
taches a corps under the Count de St. Germain, ibid. Which 
is defeated at Crevelt, 341. He is ſucceeded in command by 


M. de Contades, 343 
Cleves, the dutchy of, taken by the F. rench for the Empreſs 


Queen, iv. 133, 183. 

Clive; Colonel, his firſt exploits in the Faſt-Indies, iii. 404, 

Kc. He viſits England, 538. Aſſiſts at the reduction of 
Geriah, 546. Some more of his operations, 548. He aſſiſts 
in retaking Calcutta, iv. 116, Defeats the Nabob of Ben- 
gal, 117. Co- operates with the Admirals Watſon and Po- 

cocke in the reduction of Chandernagore, 119. Worſts the 
Nabob a ſecond time, and concurs in depoſing him, 122. 
His meaſures to defeat the Dutch hoſtilities in the river of | 
Bengal, v. 93, 94 

Cloſter-Seven, the convention of, iv. 164. Diſputes concern- 

ing it, 215, 328. Diſapproved both by the courts of Lon- 
don and Verſailles, 215 

Clue, M. de la, his ſquadron defeated by Admiral "MY 
iv. 494. His leg broke, bid. 

Cobham, Sir Richard Temple, created INE" of, 11. zor. Dif. 
miſſed from his * 5 ; uy 3 to — office, itt, 
144 

FS. uM Sir John, arreſted, i. 87 

2. Mr. taken into cuſtody, ii. 22 


| Cockburn; Mr. one of the Scottiſh deputies to repreſent he” 


grievances of the Union, ii. 266 
Codrington, Colonel, ravages the iſland of Guadaloupe, i. 511. 


Coigny, Mareſchal de, defeats the Auſtrians at Parma, ii, 544- 

Coinage, reſolutions e i. 269, 299. Hammered coin 
prohibited, 339 

Colberg, an attempt upon by the Ruſſians, miſcarries, i iv. 374. 
Inveſted by ſea and land, v. 354 

Colby, Captain, aſſiſts in taking the Arethuſa, iv. 490 | 

Cole, Colonel, covers the retreat of Colonel Williams s de- 

tachment at lake George, iii. 455 

Collingwood, Captain, engages two French 25 and takes 


one of them, iv. 9 | 


Cologn, Clement FIR Elector of, 3 a ſubſidiary 
treaty with England, iii. 296, Which he renounces, 324. 
Proteſts againſt electing the Archduke Joſeph King of the 
Romans, 339. Eſpouſes the French intereſt, 462. His re- 
monſtrance to the diet at Ratiſbon concerning the behaviour 
of the Pruſſians, and mutual recrimination between him and 
the Elector of Hanover, 360 

Colville, Lord, commodore at Halifax, v. 266. Sails to the 
river St. Laurence, 273 

Commerce, treaty of, with "PR debates on, ii. 263 

Commons.—See Parliamentary Affairs 

— —— , Houſe of, in Ireland. See Ireland 

Como, Signor, the Parmeſan reſident, ordered to quit England, 
ii. 475 

Comprehenſion bill, violent Aiſpates about, 1. 18 

Compton, Dr. Biſhop of London; crowns William and Mary, 
1. 6 

Confederates defeat the French at Walcourt, i. 6 3. Their 

| ſucceſs in Germany, ibid. Defeated at Fleurus, io0g. Rout- 
ed at Steenkerke, 162. Defeated at Landen, 196. Reduce 

Huy, 229. Routed at Ter, 231. Take Namur, 259. Burn 

the French magazine at Givet, 290. Peace concluded be- 
tween them and France at Ryſwick, 327. Their progreſs 
in Germany and Flanders, 458, &c. Worſted at Fridlinguen, 
464. Luzzara, 466. And Scardingen, 502. Reduce Bonne, 
503. Surpriſed at Eckeren, 504. Defeated at Lavingen, 
507, and Spirebach, 508. Victorious at Schellenberg, ii. 
22, Blenheim, 25, and Tirlemont, 55. Have a drawn bat- 

| tle at Caſano, 59. Victorious at St. Iſtevan de Litera, 65. 
Ramillies, 82, &c and Turih, 89, &. Worſted at Ca- 
ſtiglione, 90, and Almanza, 116, Victorious at Oudenarde, 
142. Wynendale, 147. Malplaquet, 167, &c. Defeated 
at Caya, 175. Victoricus at Saragoſſa, 187. Defeated at 
Brihuega, 188. ViRorious at Villa- V icioſa, 189. Routed 
at Denain, 253. Conquerors at Dettingen, iii. 108. En- 
gage the Spaniards at Campo-danto, 113. Routed at Fon- 
tenoy, 150. Roucoux, 193, and at Laffeldt, 2 10 

Conflans, M. de, gets the command of a French fleet, iv. 497, 
with which he ſails from Breſt, 4993 and is defeated by Sir 
Edward Hawke, 501, &c. His letter to the ſecretary of the 
marine concerning his defeat, 505 

„Marquis de, defeated by Colonel Forde, v. 86 

Vol, - = © Conjeveram; 


. had of, i. 102 


1 N D E X. 
Conjeveram taken by the Engliſh, v. 89. Repoſſeſſed and 
abandoned by General Lally, 98 
Coningſby, Lord, impeached in the Houfe of Commons, but 
acquitted, i. 221, 222 
Conoys, Indian, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, v. 31 
Conqueror man of war loſt, v. 292 
Conſolidation of certain funds, iii. 332. v. 204 
Conſtantinople, ſurpriſing revolution there, it, 493- Diſturb. 
ances at, v. 296 
Conſtitutional queries, voted a libel by both Houſes, i ili. 310 
Contades, M. de, ſent under M. d'Etrees into Germany, iv. 
126. Takes poſſeſſion of Heſſe-Caſſel, 162. Succeeds the 


Count de Clermont in the command in Germany, 343. 


Sends a reinforcement to the Prince de Soubiſe, 348. Pene- 
trates into Weſtphalia, 349. Is defeated at Minden, v. 110, 
&c. Letters to him from the Due de Belleifle, 115 n. M. 

d' Etrẽes joined in command with him, 118. * are 18 85 
ſeded by Mareſchal Broglio, ibid. | 

Conti, Prince of, competitor for the crown of Poland, i. 322 

Continental war, the motives of, iv. 3. Reflections on, iv. 
29, 39, 226, 231, 235, 386, 393, 421, &c. v. 164. es 
8 

Contrecœur, M. de, his operations in * iii. 


419 , 
Convention Scottiſh, its 3 at the Revolution, i. 


25—33 


with Spain, iii. 15. Petitions againſt it, 18. Sub- 
ſtance of it, 19. Debates on, 20—29 


Convocation, proceedings in, i. 70, 486. ii. 14. 74•1 14, ha 


303, 358 
Conway, Francis Seymour, created Lord, 3. 486 n. 


Cook, Mr. his trial and execution, i 288, 289 


Sir Thomas, his examination, i. 243 _ 
Coote, Colonel, aſſiſts in the reduction of Calcutta, iv. 116. 
Takes Wandewaſn and Carangoly, makes General Lally quit 

Conjeveram, and routs him at Wandewaſh, v. 98, &c. And 

_. conquers the province of Arcot, 100. Inveſts Pondicherry, 
290, 362. Mr. Lally's propoſals. to him for the ſurrender of 
it, 303 

Cope, Caprain, his proceedings 1 in the Bal. Indies, i iii. 404 

, Sir John, defeated at n iii. 162 


: 'Corke, 


I 
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Corke, Lord (Earl of Leiceſtet's ſon) ſupports the miniſterial 
proceedings concerning the Weſtminſter election, iii. 31 3. 
His motion againſt Mr. Murray, 327 

Corn, an act relating to the bounty on, when exported, iii. 
345. Riots on account of its high price, 300, 578. iv. 32, 
103. Bill to prohibit the exportation of, iv. 35. Further 
meaſures taken to remove the dearth of it, 42. Enquiry 

Into the cauſes of its ſcarcity, 59. Regulations with reſpect 
to the exportation and importation of it, 240. Abſurdity 
of granting a bounty on the exportation of it, ibid. Bills re- 
lating to the diſtillery and exportation of it, 428, &c. See 

— Diſtillation 

Corniſh, Admiral, reinforces Admiral Pococke, v. 92. Re- 
duces Carical, 290. Aſſiſts in taking Pondicherry, 365 

Cornwall, acts relating to leaſes in, v. 202 

„Captain, killed at ſea, iii. 128 

Cornwallis, Hon. Edward, appointed governor of Nova - Sca- 
tia, iii. 262. His proceedings there, 379. Embarks with 
Admiral Byng for Minorca, 497 

Coromandel coaſt deſcribed, iii. 398 5 

Coronation oath, form of, on the 8 of King William 
and Queen Mary, i. 13 j 

Corporation bill, warm debates about, i. 78 

Corporations, bill for quieting, * 102 

Corſicans, their revolt; 111. 1 us.” | 

Cotes, Admiral, ſails for the Weſt-Indies, iv. 101. Advices 
from him, 261, 263, 316, 490 | 

Cotton, Mr. Robert, taken into cuſtody, ii. 422 

"Catymore, Lieutenant, treacherouſly murthered by the Indians 
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Count de St. 8 French man of war taken, it iv. 488 | 

Courland, Prince Charles of Saxony, elected Duke of, iv. 381 

Covent-Garden, fire near, v. 216 

Cowper, Mr. William, created lord-keeper, ii. 66. Ennobled, 
105. Keſigns the great ſeal, 193. Which he re-accepts, 
300. And reſigns, 368 n. Oppoſes the South-Sea ſcheme, 
393. His ſpeech in behalf of the Biſhop of Kocheſter, 428. 

His death and character, 433 : 

Craggs, Mr. appointed ſecretary of Rtate, li. 368 n. His 

__ death, 406 

. James, a contractor, committed to priſon, i. mn 
His death, ii, 4% 
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Cranborne, his trial for a conſpiracy againſt George IH. and 
execution, i. 287 

Craven, Lord, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the oppoſition, ii. 424 n. 

Crawford (Lindſay) Earl 855 preſident of the Scottiſh council, 
1. 68, 145 

—— (Lindſay) Earl of. Honalizes himſelf at mn; | lit, 

32. And at Roncoux, 193 

Creek Indians, their reſidence, iii. 417 

Cromartie (Mackenſie) Earl of, joins the young Chevalier, i ili. 
173. Taken priſoner in Sutherland, 177. And ſent to 
London, 182. Condemned and reprieved, 188, 189 

Crowle, Mr. the Counſel proceedings againſt, on account of 

the Weſtminſter election in 1751, iii. 31 3 

Croun- Point, fort erected by the French, iii. 375. Plan for 
the reduction of it, v. 34, 35. With remarks, we” * 
poſſeſſion of by General Amherſt, 37, 38 

Croy, Duke of, inveſts Belgrade, i 1. 203 

Crump, Colonel, his operations at Guadaloupe, v. 23, 24. 
Left commander there, 30 

Cuddalore taken by General Lally, iv. 322 

Culliford, Commiſſioner, guilty of 1 » but eſcapes with 

impunity, i. 188 


Cumberland county, riots in, iv. 32 
„Duke of, ſerves as a volunteer with Sir John Nor- 


ris, iii. 5 Wounded at Dettingen, 108. Defeated at 
IEP Fontenoy, 150. Reduces Carlifle, 172. Aſſumes the com- 
mand in Scotland, 175. Gains the battle of Culloden, 
179, &c. Gets an addition by a vote of the Houſe of Com- 
mons of 25, oool. to his former revenue, 182. Takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of Inverneſs, ibid. Encamps at Fort Auguſtus, 183. 
| Defeated at Laffeldt, 210. Appointed one of the regents, 
308. Debates thereon, ibid. One of the commiſſioners for 
opening the parliament, 39. And one of the lords of the 
regency, 439. His inſtructions to General Braddock, 446. 
And General Fouke, 527. Urges a deſcent on the French, 
coaſt, iv. 88. Takes the command of the allied army, 153. 
Paſſes the Weſer, 154. Is followed by the French, 1 55. 
Defeated at Haſtenbeck, 159, 160. He retreats to preſerve 
the communication with Stade, 161. He is preſſed on all 
ſides by the F rench, 163. And is forced to ſign the con- 
vention of Cloſter-Seven, 164. By which the French are let 


looſe againſt the King of Pruflia, 168. Remarks on that 
| _ | ſtep, 


. 


: „ „„ 


| ſtep, 169. Its conſequences, ibid. He returns to England, 
and reſigns all his military commands, bid. 

Cumin, Sir Alexander, brings over ſeven Indian niet Gs | 
England, ii. 493 

Cunningham, General, killed, ii. 65 | | 

„Colonel, his l and gallantry, i ili. 496 n. 


512 - 
Curzon, Mr. appoiuted commander of a regiment of 8 
by King James II. 1. 77 
Cuſtrin, detail of the Ruſſian enormities at, iv. 360, &c, n. 
Cutts, Lord, his behaviour at Namur, i. 257, 258 | 
Czarina, Anne, concludes a peace with the "Turks; ili. 3 3. 
Her death, 42 
— . Elizabeth, proclaimed, Lil, 68. Conſpiracy againſt 
her, 111. Appearance of a rupture between her and Sweden, 
269. She is diſſatisfied with the King of Pruſſia's interpo- 
ſition, 270. Diſputes between her and Sweden, 294. 
She takes umbrage at the King of Pruſſia's interpoſing 
therein, 205, Miſunderſtanding between them, 321. 
Her ſubſidiary treaty with Britain on account of Hanover, 
465. She accedes to the defenſive treaty between France 
and Hungary, iv. 5. Her declaration at the Hague, 22. 
She equips an army and fleet for the aſſiſtance of the Queen 
'of Hungary, 128. Her declaration againſt the King of 
Pruſſia, 134. Her anſwer to the Britiſh minifter, 135. Her 
fleet blocks up the Pruſſian ports in the Baltick, 171, And 
army takes Memel, 1 72. The Pruſſian declaration concern- 
ing her, 173. Her troops are attacked at Norkitten, 185. 
N make a haſty retreat out of Pruſſia, 186. She accedes 
to the treaty between the courts of Vienna, Verſailles, and 
Stockholm, 222. Remarks on her engaging therein, 324. 
She ſends two armies againſt the King of Pruſſia, 356. Who 
defeats them at Zorndorf, 358. She expreſſes a great zeal 
for the intereſts of the Queen of Hungary and King of Po- 
land, 382, Her naval armaments retarded by a fire at Revel, 
v, 122. Her troops defeat the Pruſſians at Zullichau, 128. 
And Cunerſdorff, 130. Her anſwer to the Britiſh and Pruſ- 
ſian memorials, 306 n. Her troops enter Pomerania, 335. 
Which they evacuate, 338. Their motions towards Sileſia, 
339, 341, 344» 346. They make an irruption into Bran- 
denburgh, 35i. And take Berlin, 352, er forces in- 


| veſt Colberg by ſea and land, 354 
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ABUL in the Eaſt-Indies deſcribed, ifi. 397 

Dalling, Major, his 0 at the battle of Quebeck, 
V. 271 

Dalrymple, Sir John, ſent Va the Scottiſh convention to inveſt 
William and Mary with the government, 1. 31 


Damien, Robert Francis, his attempt to aſſaſſinate the King of 


France, iv. 124 
Danby (Oſborne) Earl of, appointed preſident of the council, 
i. 5. Created Marquis of Caermarthen, 55 


Dantzick, ſiege of, ii. * Refuſes a Ruſſian garriſon, iv. 


356 
Darby, ——, and his two ſons, hanged for murther, iv. 476 


Darien ſettlement, Proceedings relating thereto, i i. 240, 275s 
348, 362, 376 

Dartmouth, ia Nova; Scotia, ' burned by the Indians, ili. 381 

„Lord, ſent to the Tower, i. 143 

„Lord, created a privy-counſellor, i 1. 450. ercterr 
of ſtate, i ii. 192 

Daſhwood, Sir Francis, his character, iii. 249 


—. Sir James, propoſes the repeal of the Jews act, 


iii. 385. And ſeconds a motion for repealing a former act 
in their favour, 387. Proceedings on his election for Ox- 
fordſhire, 428, &c. 


Daun, Count, takes the command of the Auſtrian army, iv. 


146. His character, zd. He routs the King of Pruſſia at 
Kolin, 149, Kc. Defeats the Prince of Bevern near Breſlau, 
199. Takes that town, 200. Worſted by the King of 
Pruſſia at Liſſa, 202. He arrives at the Auſtrian camp at 
Koningſgratz, 357. Follows his Pruſſian Majeſty into Mo- 
ravia, 352. Intercepts his convoys, and obliges him to 
raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz, 354. Remarks on his, talents, 
357. He is joined by the Imperial army, 363. His mo- 
tions, ibid. He routs the King of Pruſſia at Hochkirchen, 
364. Advances to Dreſden, 369. His meffage to the 
Pruſſian governor touching his burning the ſuburbs of that 
city, 370. He retires from Dreſden, 374. skirmiſhes 
between his army and the Pruſſians, v. 122. Sends a rein. 
fortcement to the Ruſſian army before the battle of Cunerſ- 
dorf, 129. Sutrounds and takes the Pruflian army under 
- General 


IN DU * 
General Finck, 138. Relieves Dreſden, 344. Part of his 
army defeated by the King of Pruſſia, 347. He abandons 
the blockade of Schweidnitz, 349. He is dangerouſly 
wounded and worſted at Torgau, 357. Maintains his ground 
in Saxony, ibid, 27 5 U 
om, foreſt of, riots in, iv. 32 
Deane, Captain, his pan in the river St, Laurence, v. 
274, 280 5 85 
Death, Captain, his fate, iv. 223 
Debriſay, Colonel, blown up at Guadaloupe, V. 20 
Debtors, laws and reflections concerning the impriſonment of, 
iv. 442, 443s 444+ 455, &c. See Impriſonment 
Delaval, Admiral, preſident of the court-martial at the trial 
of Lord Torrington, i. 99 
Delaware Indians. eſpouſe the Britiſh intereſt, 111. 5 774 Treaty 
between them and the Britiſh colonies, v. 31 | 
Delgarno, Colonel, appointed commander at Grandterre, v. 30 
De Lorges, his barbarous proceedings on the Rhine, i. 200 
Dennis, Captain, takes the Raiſonnable man of war, iv. 258 
Denmark, Frederick V. King of, his Queen dies, iii. 320. 
He mediates, by his miniſter, the convention of Cloſtet- 
Seven, iv. 164. His minifter ſeconds the remonſtrances of 
the French General, concerning the breach of that treaty, 
218. His prudent dne 393. His patriotick Fe, 
v. 300 
Derwentwater (Ratclif) Earl of, proclaims the 3 ii. 
327. Taken at Preſton, 330. Impeached, 336. And be- 
headed, 338. Enquiry into a fraudulent ſale of his Ow, | 
5 12. And vide, Ratcliff. | 
Deſcent.—See Expedition 
Peſeada, iſland of, compriſed in the epitalaion of Guat 
loupe, v. 28 
Dek ford, Lord, taken into culiady, ii. 324 
Deux Ponts, Prince de, re- aſſembles the army of the empire, 
iv. 351: Joins General Daun, 363. Reduces Konigſtein, 
and takes poſſefi on of the ſtrong camp at Pirna, 364. In 
conjunction with Mareſchal Daun defeats the King of Pruſ- 
ſia at Hochkirchen, 365, Lays fiege to Leipfick, 369. 
Obliged to retire, 373. Skirmiſhes between his army and 
the Pruſſians, v. 123. He joins General Haddick, who is 
worſted at Corbitz, 135. A party of his troops checked 
Rear . 314. Action between a body of them and the 
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Prufſlans, 349. He takes Wirtemberg, Torgau, and Leip- 
fk, 353.—See Empire 
Dieyonſhire (Carendith) Earl of, made lord Reward of the 
houſebold, i. 6n. Created a duke, 223m. | 
» Duke of, appointed lord ſteward of the houſehold, 
ii. py Made preſident of the council, 470 
Diercke, General. defeated and taken by the Auſtrians, v. 139 
Dieſkau, Baron, defeated and taken, ii. 44 
Dilkee Sir 1 homas, deſtroys a great number of French ſhips, i be 
512. Jeilroys part of the F rench fleet, and r Gi- 
Jbraltar, 55:61 ©; | 
Du. n, Lord, warrant to apprehend him, ii. 336 
Din viddie, Mr. governor of Virginia, his letter to a French 
commander concerning encroachments upon the Engliſn 
colonies, iii. 377: Gives umbrage to the people of Virgi. 
nia, 421. Makes an 2 with the Cherokees and Ca- 
tau bas, 537 
Diſtillation of ſpirits from grain prohibited for a certain time, 
iv. 428. Arguments ſor and 8 5 the diftillation of _ 
439, &c. v. 180, &c. | 
Dixon, Mr. Jeremiah, ſent to obſerve the tranit of Venus, Ve 
294 | 
Dohna, Count, affembles a an army of Pruffians' in Pomerania, 
iv. 358. Meſſages between him and Gen-ral Fermer, 362. 
He obliges the Auftrians to abandon the fiege of Leipfick, 
374. His declarations on entering Foland, \ V. 126, He i is 
laid aſide, 128 
Dogharty, Mr. treacherouſly attacked by the Indians, v. 259, 
Dolphin, ſhip, deplorable diſtreſs of, at ſea, iv. 435 | 
Dongan, Lord, killed at the battle of the Boyne, i. 94 
Doppin, Dr. biſhop of Meath, oppoſes the repeal of the act of 
ſettlement, i. 48 
Dorſet (Sackville)- Earl of, created lord chamberlain, i, 6. 
Reſigns, 316 | 
—— (Sackvi'le) Earl of, Gas 4 to acquaint King George I. 
of his acceſſion, ii. 296. Created a duke, 399. — 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 455 
— . — (Sackville) Duke af, his government of Ireland, lit, 
392, &c. | | 
Douay, the ſiege of, ii. 186 5 ö 
Pouglas, marquis of, created a duke, i. 407 | 
: dir Robert, killed ag Stcenkerke, i. 163 


Dovgla, 
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Douglas, — his conduct at Roucoux, iii. 19 4 
, Sir James, knighted, v. 74. Operations of his m- 
dron at the Leeward Iſlands, 289, 293 
Dover (Jermyn) Earl of, accompanies James II, to Ireland, i. 
39 n. Excepted from King William's pardon, 87 
| Downe, Lord, killed at Campen, v. 329 © 
Draper, Colonel, his gallant behaviour at Madras, v. 80, be. 


Dreſden, ſeized by the King of Pruſſia, iv. 13. Enormities 


committed there in the royal palace by the Pruſſians, 14. 
The ſubyrbs of it burnt by the Pruſſian governor, 370, 
The inhabitants of it grievopſly oppreſſed by that monarch, 
376. It is recovered by the Imperial army, v. 154. An 
unſucceſsful attempt upon it by the King of Fruſſia, 342 
| Drucour, M. his defence and ſurrender of Louiſbourg, iv. 300 
Drummond, Lord, accompanies James II. to Ireland, i. 39 n. 
and the Chevalier from Scotland to France, ii. 3 *” 
„ Lord John, joins the young Chevalier, i iii. 174 
„Captain, cgatrihutes to the victory of Maine. V. 


113 n. | 
REL dangerous inſurreQion i in, iv. Jog f be 
Due d' Aquitaine French Eaſt-India ſhip taken, iv. jag . 

v. 365 I 
Due de Chartres French Eaſt- India ſhip taken, iv. 489g 
Duc de Penthievre French Indiaman taken, iv. 102 I 
Duff, Captain, aſſiſts in taking 'a French privateer, iv, 489. 

Cruiſes with a ſquadron on the French coaſt, 499. Nar- 

rowly eſcapes being taken, 500 
Dumbarton (Douglas) Earl of, his regiment ae for King 

James, i. 2 | 
Dumet, iſland of, taken * Lord Howe, v. 291 | 
TR. Colin” ſome account of his proceedings i in America, 
bi. 444 
8 Viſcount (Earl of Beſborough's ſon) appointed a 
commiffioner of the Treaſury, iv. 7 
Duncombe, Charles, Eſq. expelled the Houſe of 9 

for forgery of Exchequer bills, i. 342 
Dundas, of Arniſtown, thanks the Dutcheſs of 8 in the 
name of the F aculty of Advocates, for the Chevalier de St. 
| George's medal, ii. 213 
Dundee (Graham) Viſco--nt of, adviſes the Duke of . 
to maintain the caſtle of c dinburgh for King James, i. 36. 
Retires from the convention, 28. Defeats Mackay at Kyl- 
ee, but is killed, 37 | 


Dyndonald, 


| + FF  #* 
Dudens d (Cochran) Earl of, petitions the Houſe of Lonks 
" againſt the election of the Scottiſh peers, ii. 549 
Dunmore (Murray) Earl of, taken up, i. 155 
Dapleix, M. his 5 in the . _ ul. 40, | 
408, &c. 
Duplio, Lord, created Bauen Hay; of Bedwardin, ii. 224 n. 
- Arreſted, 325 
Do Qveſne, M. defeated and taken a by Admiral Oſborne, iv. 
266.— dee Fort | 
Darell, Admiral, ſome of his operations in the River St. Lau- 
rence againſt Quebeck, v. 45, 71. He is thanked by the 
Fooſe of Commons, 74 
Dury, General, killed at St. Cas, iv. 282 
Dutch, receive so, col. from the Engliſh Parliament for the 
Prince of Orange's expedition, i. 14. Join in he confe- 
deracy againſt France, 23. Acknowledge the Duke of 
Anjou as King of Spain, 389). Join in the grand alliance, 
425. Put a ſtop to their commerce with France and Spain, 
479. Reject the offers of France, ii. 162. Their pride 
and obſtinacy, 183, Reſolutions againſt them, 228. They 
+ fign the barrier-treaty, 259. Send troops to Scotland, 333. 
Threatened with a general inundation, 518. Recall troops 
fent to England, iii. 175. Alarmed at the progreſs of the 
French in the Netherlands, 190. Chooſe the Prince of 
Orange Sradtholder, &c. 209. Enlarge his power, 226. 
Their internal conduct after the peace of Aix-la- Chapelle, 
272. An act concerning the Scotch brigade in their ſervice, 
482. Requiſition of 6000 of their troops made by the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter, 491. Which they decline complying with, 
ibid. An inſtance of their partiality, iv. 114, They grant 
the French a free e through their territories, 132. Co- 
Jonel Y orke's memorial to im concerning Oſtend. &c. 209. 
A great number of their ſhips taken and condemned by the 
Engliſh, 288. On which their merchaats clamour, 289. 
And preſent a famous petition to the ftates, ibid. Anſwer 
to their charge againſt the Engliſh cruiſers, 396, &c. Re- 
marks on the Engliſh conduct and their's; and confe- 
rences between the Britiſh ambaſſadors and the ſtates, 399. 
The management of their princeſs regent, 400. Subſtance. 
of a letter from the States-General to the States of Holland 
and Weſt-Frieſland, 401, Prince Louis of Brunſwick ap- 


* their captain- 9 474. More of their ſhips 
k taken 


1 * D Bu. 
taken and condemned by the Engliſh, 475, 490. They are 
acknowledged by the French to be the only ſupport of theie 
. colonies in the Weſt-Indies, v. 3. They ſupply the French 
with proviſions at Guadaloupe, 20, Their hoſtilities to the 
Engliſh i in the- river of Bengal, 93, &c. They ſend depu- 
ties to England, 145. General Yorke's memorial to them, 
147. And Count d' Affry's, 148. They ſupply the French 
ſettlements in America, 284. Mr. Vorke's memorial to 


them n the hoſtilities 3 in Bengal, 301 


E. 
ARTHQUAKES, a ſhock felt at London and elſewhere, 
i. 170 n. An account of two at London, iii. 292. 
The effects of the prediction of a third by a crazy ſoldier, 293. 
2 dreadful one at Liſbon, 477. Several in Syria, v. 231. 
Eaſt- Frieſland, diſpute concerning, between the King of Pruſſia 
adãlnd Elector of Hanover, iii. 3 36, 364. It is invaded oP -; 
the French, iv. 157. 
Eaſt-India company, complaint againſt, 1. 140. Petition to 
diſſolve it, 190. Obtain a new charter, 219. Enquiry 
into the corrupt means uſed for that purpoſe, 242. Abo- 
liſhed, and a new one erected, 343. The old company re- x 
eſtabliſhed, 376. Their charter prolonged, ii. 491. iii. 
120. Obtain new. privileges, 282. The mutiny act ex- 
tended to their ſettlements, 387. An account of their fac- 
tories along the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, 397. 
Convention between them and the French company, 410. 
Violated by them both, 538. They are enabled to main- 
tain a military force in their ſettlements, iv. 38. The 
bravery of three of their captains, 104. Further ſums 
granted for the defence of their ſettlements, 427. Hoſtili- 
ties between them and the Dutch, v. 93, &c. And accom- 
modation, 96. Further grants for their ſettlements, 169 
Eaſt-Indies, tranſactions in, iii. 395, 538. iv. 116, 318. 7. 
79, &c. 290, 31 
Eaſt wood, Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 490 
Echo French frigate taken, iv. 300 n. | 
Edgecumbe, Captain, reinforces Admiral Byng, iii. 498 
Edinburgh, a bill againſt it, ii. 5750, An act for the improve- 
ment, &c. of, ili. 346n. .. | 2H 
—— cc, beſieged and taken, 1, 35 


—— — 


Nane 
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Edmonſon, Mary, Banged for the murder of her aunt, iv. 56 
Edwards, Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 490 
Effingham (Howard) Earl of, embarks with Admiral Byng for 
* Minorca, iii. 497 55 
. 2909 (Percival) Earl of, his character, iii. 237. His mo- 
tion concerning the negociation of peace, 256. His re- 
marks on the King's ſpeech, 301. He oppoſes the general 
© naturalization bill, 30g. And the court motion concerning 
the election for Weſtminſter, 312, 327. His exceptions to 
the addreſs to the King, 341. His motion concerning the 
mutiny bill, 344. His proceedings on the bill. for the na- 
turalization of the Jews, 349, 387. He oppoſes the exten- 
ſion of the mutiny act to the Eaſt-India bean 's ſettle- 
ments, 10. : 
Echo, Lord, joins the young Chevalier, iii. 164 
Elections in parliament, acts voy regulating, 1 i. 283 n. iv. 248. 
v. 196, &c, 
: tefuſing votes at, the cafe of Aſhby and White . 
10, . 1, 44 
Elizabeth Caroline, Princeſs, her death and charaftr, IV. 474 
Ellemberg, General, condemned, i. 254 
Elliot, Mr. appointed a lord of the Admiralty, i iv. 87. He 
urges the convenience of a militia in Scotland, v. 184 
» Captain, aſſiſis in taking the Mignonne, iv. 488. 
And M. Thurot's ſquadron, v. 25 3- Honours conferred 
on him for that exploit, 254 
—— . Colonel, bravery of his regiment at Exdorff, v. 317 
Embden, Eaſt-India company eſtabliſhed, iii. 271. The town 
- of, ſeized by the French, iv. 127, 157. The town and 
- country is evacuated by the Fretich, 338 
Emeraude French man of war taken, iv, 223 
Emperor.—Sce Francis, Hungary 
-Empire, army of the, raiſed, iv. 174 Many of its troops un- 
willing to ſerve againſt the King of Pruſſia, 175, Aſſembles 
under the Prince of Saxc Hildburghauſen, 183. Joins the 
"French under the Prince of Soubiſe, 188. They retreat be- | 
fore the King of Pruſſia, 189. Take Gotha, Erfurth, and 
Weiman, ibia. Reinforced by General Laudohn, they 
march to Weiſſenfells in Thuringia, 191. T hey are defeated 
dy the King of Pruſſia at Roſbach, 195 It is diſperſed, 
197, 198. Re- aſſembles near Bamberg in Franconia, under 
the — de ** 351. Joins the Auſtcians, 363. 
one ; 
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EKReduce Koningſtein, and take poſſeſſion of the ſtrong catnp 
at Pirna, 364. In conjunction with the Auſtrians, defeat 
the King of Pruſſia at Hochkirchen, 365. Attempt the 
| fiege of Leipfick, 369. But forced to abandon it, 373. 
Part of, attacked by the Pruſſians at Aſch, v. 123. Retires 
before Prince Henry of Pruſſia, ibid. A body of, defeated 
near Hoff, 124. Takes Leipſick, Torgau, and Dreſden, 
135. Joins General Haddick, and is worſted at Corbitz, 
ibid. Part of it checked near Lutzen, 314. Action between 
a part. of it and the corps under General Hulſen, 349. Wir- 
. temberg, Torgau, and Leipzig, taken by them and the 
Auſtrians, 353. It retires into Franconia, 357 |; 
Enormities, account of ſome prevalent in England, iii. 275» 
317. iv. 475.—See Murthers, Riots 
Entreprenant French man of war deſtroyed, iv. 302 
Epiſcopacy tolerated in Scotland, ii. 230 12 | 
Erfurth taken by the French and Imperialiſts, iv. 189 
Errol (Hay) Earl of, proteſts, as high conſtable of Scotland, 
againſt the union, ii. 99 
Erſkine, Captain, attacks the Glorioſo, iii. 220 
—. Enſign, ſhot as a deſerter, 330 
Eſſex man of war loft, iv. 53 ; 
 Errees, M. d', ſent with a F rench army into Germany, iv. 
126. Follows the Duke of Cumberland over the Weſer, 
156. Lays the electorate of Hanover under contribution, 
158. Worſts the Duke of Cumberland at Haſtenbeck, 159. 
&c. Is ſuperſeded by the Duke of Richelieu, 162. Joined 
in command with M. Contades, v. 118. Superſeded by M. 
ä Broglio, —_ 
Etreil, M. d', his defence and ſurrender of Guadaloupe, v. 
16, 17, &g. 5 
Evangelical body, arret of, in favour of Brandenbourg, Hano- 
yer, &c. with the Emperor's anſwer, v. 141 
: Eugene, Prince of Savoy, relieves Coni, i. 124. His pro- 
greſs in Italy, 423. Worſtege by the French at Luzzara, 
466. Joins Marlborough before the battle of Hockſtadt, ii. 
224. Engages Vendome at Caſano, 59. Defeats the French 
at Turin, 89. Diſappointed in an attempt upon Toulon, 
118. Defeats the French at Oudenarde, 142. Inveſts and 
takes Liſle, 145, 148. Reduces Ghent, 149. Takes 
'  Tournay, 165. Defeats the French at Malplaquet, 167. 
And reduces Mons, 169, Takes Douay, 186, Defeats 


— 
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the Tarks at Peterwaradin, 349n. And at Belgrade, 352. 

His death, 562 

| Exchequer bills endete endorſed, i. 342 

Exciſe ſcheme, proceedings on, ii. 521, &. Law enacted 
concerning ſummons by the commiſſioners of, iv. 450n. | 

Exeter (Cecil) Rel of, refuſes the oaths to William and Mary, 
1. 11 

Expedition 1 Rochefort and the Iſle of Aix, ir. 89. 

Againſt St. Maloes, 270, 278. Cherbourg, 275 · Sene- 
gal, 296. Goree, 290, 313. Cape-Breton, 299. Marti- | 
nique, v. 5. &c. Guadaloupe, 11, &c. Quebeck, 41, &c. 

Expeditions, reflections on, iv. 28 3, &c. 

Eyles, Mr. expelled the Houſe of n on the South- 
Sea ſcheme, ii. 40 5 


F. 


AID T. John, appointed hin the French King director 
and receiver of the revenues of Hanover, iv. 327 | 
Falkner, Captain, takes the Duc de Chartres, a French Eaſt- 
India ſhip, iv. 489 
Falmouth, Hugh Boſcawen, created Viſcount of, ii. 399 
Fanſhaw, Lord, taken into cuſtody, i. 155 | 
- Farquhar, Colonel, aſſiſts in taking Louiſpourg, iv. 304. And 
in defeating the French at Niagara, v. 43 
Fellows, Sir John, taken into cuſtody, ii, 405 f 
Fenwick, Sir John, eludes a ſearch, i. 155.  Apprehended, 
303. Bill of attainder againſt him, 305. His defence, 
308. Attainted and beheaded, 313 | 
Ferdinand VI. ſucceeds to the throne of Spain, iii. 202. Joins 
in a defenſive league with France, Sardinia, | &c. 272. His 
meaſures for cultivating the arts of peace, ibid. 299, 335 
He concludes a treaty with England, 298. Debates thereon, 
302. Joins in a defenfive treaty with the Emperor, the 
Kings of Sardinia and Sicily, and Duke of Parma, 336. 
His conduct to England, 424, 469, 471. Neutrality of 
his coaſts violated by Admiral Oſhorne's ſquadron, iv. 265. 
His ambaſſador's effects plundered by TE privateers, who 
ate puniſhed, 287. His death, v. 151 
Ferdinand, Don, nominated King of Naples by his father, 
7. 153 
Ferdinand, Prince of Pruflia wounded at "ON iv. 145 
| Ferdinand, 
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Ferdinand, Prince of Brunſwick, takes poſſuſiion of Leipſici 
for the King of Pruſſia, iv. 12. Conducts a Prufliaa army 
into Bohemia, 137. His behaviour in the battle near P 
141. And at Kolin, 150. Sent to defend Halberſtadt, 
191. From whence he is obliged to retire, ibid. Appoint - 

ed commander of the allied army, 218. Duke de Richelieu s 
expoſtulations with him, ibid. His anſwer, 219. His pro- 
ceedings upon aſſembling the allied army, 220. He is 
checked at Zell and obliged to retire, 221. He detains his 

brother's ſon and troops, 332. His brother's expoſtulations 
with him on that tranſaction, ibid. n. He takes poſſeſſion 
of Bremen, Verden, &c. 336. And detaches parties after 

the French, 337. He paſſes the Rhine, 339. Defeats a 
detachment of the French at Crevelt, 341. Reduces Duſſel - 
dorp, 343. He reſolves to retreat, 345. Repaſſes the 
Rhine, 347. Is reinforced by the Britiſh troops under the 
Duke of Marlborough, ibid. Retires to Munſter, 349. Is 

worſted at Bergen, v. 105. A Britiſh inſpeRor-general ſent 
to him meets with a cold reception, 107. Cauſe of his ani- 
moſity to Lord George Sackville, 109. He defeats the | 
French at Minden, 111, &. His orders after that action, 
112n., He marches in purſuit of the French, 116. Who 

make an attempt upon his camp, 120. He retires to Mar- 
purg. ibid. He worſts a French detachment at Dillembourg, 
308. Receives a reinforcement of Britiſh troops, 313. De- 
feats the French at Warbourg, 318. Miicarries in an attempt 
upon Gottingen, 332 | 

Ferguſon, Robert, engages in a conſpiracy againſt King wu. 
liam, i. 115. Writes againſt the adminiſtration, 5. 
His opinion of Lovat's plot, ii. 6 

„ Major, ravages Mull, i. 80 

Fermer, G gets the command of a Ruſſian army n | 
the Pruſſians, iv. 356. Takes poſſeſſion of Koningſberg, 
ibid. Pillages Pomerania, 2614. Is joined by General Brown 
on the frontiers of Sileſia, ibid. Into which he ſends rava- 
ging parties, ibid. He is defeated at Zorndorf, 358. Meſ- 
ſages between bim and General Dohna, 362. He is of 

Scottiſh extract, ibid. 

Ferrers (Shirley) Earl, guilty of and apprehended for murder, 

v. 232. His trial, 236. Conviction, 238. And exedu- 


tion, 441 
5 Finch, 


— — . ]—⏑— . , . — 
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Formidable, French man of war, taken, iv. 502 
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| Finch, Heneage, created Lord Guernſey, i. 486 n. And 


Earl of Aylesford, ii. 20 n. 
m— Lord, appointed a Lord of the Treaſury, ii. 338 
Fink, General, ſurrounded and taken, with his whole army, 
by Count Daun, v. 137, 138 | 
Findlater (Ogilvie) Earl of, attends the Duke of Cumberland 
- to Aberdeen, iii. 176 _ 
Fiſher, Colonel, routs a wy of a at Tecklen- 
burgh, iv. 154 | 
Fiſhery, Britiſh, ſcheme for improving, iii. 253, 286, iv. 50 
Fiſhing- tackle, the convenience of, on board of ſhips, iv. 486 


Fiſhmongers, bills relating to, iv. 251. v. 193 
Fitzroy, Colonel, thanked by Prince F erdinand for his beha- 


viour at Minden, v. 113 n. 


Five Nations (Indian) or Irroquois, their habitation, iti. 413. 


Their former and preſent ſtate, 414. An Engliſh garriſon 
among them maſſacred, 53 1. n are abandoned to the 
French, iv. 105 


Fleetwood, Mr. taken into cuſtody, ii. 422 | 
Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltoun, his motion in the Scottiſh par- 


liament concerning a ſucceſſor to the crown, i. 494. His 
reply to the Earl of Stair, ii. 48 | 


Fleur de Lys, French frigate deſtroyed, v. 288 
Fleury, Cardinal, his death, iii. 112 
- Foley, Paul, heads the oppoſition, i. 193. Diſcovers ſcan- 


dalous practices in the adminiſtration, 114. Choſen ſpeaker, 
242 | 


| —— Thomas, created Lord, ii. 224. Diſtmguiſhes him- 


ſelf in the oppoſition, 484 n. 


Forbes, Lord (Earl of Granard's ſon) eludes a ſearch, i. 155 


.. Duncan, arreſts the magiſtrates of Glaſgow, ii. 446. 
_ His activity for the government, iti, 166 « 


* . Admiral, his reaſons for not ſigning the warrant for | 


Admiral Byng's execution, iv. 75, He is continued a com- 
miſſioner of the Admiralty, 87 


nne n 
he takes poſſeſſion of, 31 1. And calls it Pitſburg, 312. He 


concludes treaties with the Indians, bid. Builds a block - 
houſe near Lyal Henning, ibid. Dies at Philadelphia, ibid. 


Ford, Colonel, defeats M. Conflans in the Eaſt-Indies, v. 86. 


Routs the Dutch at Chandernagore and Chinchura, 95 


Forreſt s | 
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Pod Cana Arthur, his bravery and ſucceſs, i iv. 262 2, 264, 
&c, The overſeer of his n murthered " the Negroes, | 
v. 284 | 59 

Forreſter, Sir Ae taken up, i. 155. 

„Captain, engages the Durch b dend in the r river 

of Bengal: Ve 94 _ 

Forſter, Mr. proclaims the n ii. 327: Attacked at 

_ . Preſton, and ſurrenders at diſcretion, 329, 3 5 Eſcapes 

from Newgate to the Continent, 339 | 

„Mr. treacherouſſy aſſaulted by the Indians, v. 2 59 n. 

Fort Baye-Verte built, » Ui, 381. Taken by General Monckton, 
444. | 

— Beau Sejour built, iii. 380. Taken 70 Goat Mondk- 

ton, and called F ort-Cumberland,. : 443 | 

— ſur la Riviere · au Bœuf built, iii. 377 

— Chignecte built, iii. 379 Taken by. Major . 
380 ; 

_ "_ Crown Point baile, 3 iii. 375.—See Crown-Point _ 

— Cumberland built at Wills's creek, iii. 444 

—— Du Queſne founded, iii. 420. Surrendered to the 

French, ibid. Recovered, by General Forbes, ive. 3 11. 
Called Pitſburg, ibid, 

— Frontenac taken and deſtroyed, i iv. 309 

— at Lake Erie bailt, iii. 377 9 

— Len built, iv. 105, reduced by the Cherokee, Ye 
264 

Fort Me built, ill, 377: Plan for the duties of it; v, 
34. With remarks, 36. It is n — | 
Johnſon, 43 

—— Ontario taken and demoliſhed by the French, 11. 5 3 4 


= Oleg deſeribed, iii. 457% Neglect in not fortifying 
it, 459. Reduced and demoliſhed. by the Frenchy 534, 535 

— St; David's deſcribed, iii. 308. Taken by General 

| Lally, iv. 322 . 

— $t, George. —See Madras 

— St, Laurence, built, iii. 380 | | 

— St. Philip's, ſiege and ſurrender of, iii. 505s $14 

— Ticonderoga, unſucceſsful attempt againſt it, iv. 307. 
c. New expedition planned againſt it, v, 34. With 
aànimadverſions, 36. It is abandoned by the F euch, and 
taken poſſeſſion of by General Amherſt, 38 
Var. V. 4 Ff | Fort 


— — . — — 
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ol it, 253. Reſolttions concerning, 466.—See Supplies 


Fouquet, M. de la Mothe, obliges General Jahnus to abandon 


the country of Glatz, iv. 350. Relieves Coſel, 373. Is 
"beſieged at Landſhut by General Laudohn, v. z 29 

Fowke, General, receives two letters from the — . ili. 
498. He 1s ſuperſeded for not underſtanding them, 504. 
His trial, 526. He is diſmiſſed from the ſervice, 29 


Fox, Henry, Efq. oppoſes the enquiry into the Earl of Or- 


ford's conduct, iii. 80. The motion for hearing the ſea- 
officers by counſel, 245. And the general naturalization 
bill, 30g, His behaviour with regard to the Weſtminſter 
election, 313. He is appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 475» 
Letter to him from M. Roville, 488. With. his anſwer, 
489. His motion for introducing German troops, 494+ 
n receiver and pay maſter. general of the army, iv. 87 
„Commodore, his ſucceſs, ili. 218. And trial, 220 | 
Foy, Captain, contributes to the victory of Minden, v. 1 13 n. 
Frampton, Dr. Biſhop' of Glouceſter, *refuſes the oaths to go: 
lam and Mary, i. 11. Is lanes; and pv, 69, 117 
France, —See I otis XV. 


Franckfort on the Maine 2 ſeized by the French, 


v. 103 

Francis, Duke of Lorraine, marries the Archducheds, and cedes 
Lorraine, ii. 552. Inveſted with Taſcany, iii. 4. Defeats 
the Turks at Orſova, 14. Elected emperor, 146, 147 

— . Emperor, treatf concluded between him, the Kings 


of Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, and the Duke of Parma, iii. 


336. He concludes a new treaty with France, and claims 
The: affifiance of the Germanick body -agaibit Pruſſia, iv. 22. 
Obſerves a neutrality as, grand duke of Tuſcany, 132. His 

anſwer to the arret of the evangelical body at W Wh 


v. 142 


- Frankland, Commodore, mn a Epadron 6 zo de Weſt- 


Indies, 111. 465 
Fraſer, Sir Peter, taken up, i. 121 


— Colonel Simon, anecdotes, of ſome of his 1 v. 


59, 65. He conducts the left "Ang at the battle of We⸗ 
eck, 20 ...+ 

Frederick, King of Sweden, appearance *Y a rupture between 

Ain and the Czarina, iii. 5 294. Amuſed with the kope 

| 'of 
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of belag Heſſe- Caſſel erected into an dlectomte; 32 5: His 


death, 326 
Frederick V. See Denmark 


III. King of Pruſſia, invades the + hank of 8 

gary" 's dominions, iii. 42. Rupture between them, 61: 
Gains the battles of Molwitz and Czaſlaw, 62,84; Con- 
eludes a [treaty with her at Breſlau, 8 5. Rupture between 
him and Hanover, 89, 106. Treaty between the Emperor 
and him at Franckfort, 132. He invades Bohemia, 135: 
Defeats: the Auſtrians and Saxons at Striegan and Sohr, 147. 
Coneludes a treaty with England at Dreſden, 148. Invades 
Saxony, and defeats the Auſttians and Saxons at Pirna, ibid. 
Concludes, peace with Hungary and Saxony, ibid, His in- 
terpoſition in an apparent rupture between Ruſſia and Swe- 
den, 270. His internal meaſures, 271. He gives freſh 
umbrage to the Czarina by his interfering in the diſputes be- 
tween her and Sweden, 295. Oppoſes the election of the 
Archduke to be King of the Romans, 297. Miſunder- 
ſtanding between him and the Czarina, 321. Continues 
oppoſing the election of a King of the Romans, 322. Diſ- 
pute between him and the Elector of Hanover concerning 
EFaſt Frieſland, 336. Miſunderſtanding between him and 
| the. Britiſh court concerning the ſeiſure of his ſhips, 337. 
His improvement of Pomerania, 339. He renders the de- 
ſign of electing a King of the Romans abortive, 341. Pro- 
ceedings of the diet of the Empire relating to the diſpute 
between him and the Elector of Hanover concerning Eaft- | 
Frieſland, 364. His ſpirited declaration in conſequence of 
the treaty between England and Ruſſia, 468 He liſtens to a 
| negociation with England, ibid. And concludes it, 484. 
His motives for engaging in the war, iv. 3. Meaſures 
taken by him and the Elector of Hanover, 5. The Queen 
of Hungary endeayours to fruſtrate his deſigns, 7. His de- 
mands of an explanation from that Princeſs, 8. Wich her 
anſwer, 9. He invades Saxony, and publiſhes a manifeſto, 
11. He enters Dreſden, and-blocks up the King of Poland 


and his troops at Pirna, 13, 15. His behaviour at Dreſden, 


ibid. n. He invades Bohemia, and fights Count Brown at 
Lowoſchutz, 15. Retreats into Saxony, 18. The Ning 
of Poland's memorial to the States-General concerning his 
conduct, 19. Imperial decrees publiſhed againſt him, 21. 
His miniſter ordered to > quit Verſailles, 22. His anſwer 
a 1 e to 
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to the King nf Poland's memorial, 23. His juſtification of 
his conduct, ibid. With remarks, 29. His letter to the 


Imperial diet rejected, 31. Several places belonging to him 
ſeized by the French, 127, 133- State of the confederacy 
againſt him, 128. He is put under the ban of the Empire, 


ibid. Precautions taken by him, 129. His behaviour to 


ſeveral perſons of rank at Dreſden, 130. Skirmiſhes between 


his troops and the Auſtrians on the frontiers of Bohemia, 


131. Declaration of the Czarina againſt him, 134. He 


enters Bohemia, 136. His troops under the Prince of Be- 


vern defeat the Auſtrians at Reichenberg, 138. He gains a 
complete victory over the Auſtrians near Prague, 139, &c. 
He inveſts Prague, 142. And bombarbs it, 145. He is 


defeated at Kolin, 149, 150. His letter to the Earl Mari- 


ſchal of Scotland, 151. He evacuates Bohemia, 152. The 


fatal conſequences to him from the Duke of Cumberland's 


meaſures, 168, 169. The French enter his dominions, 170. 
His ports in the Baltick blocked up by the Ruſſian fleet, 
171. And his town of Memel taken by their army, 172. 
His declaration on that occaſion, ibid. 173. Many of the 
Imperial army unwilling to ſerve againſt him, 175. He 
encamps at Leitmeritz, 176. He'marchesinto Luſatia, 177. 
His brother Prince William leaves the army in diſguſt, and 


dies, 179 & n. His army is weakened by ſkirmiſhes and deſer- 


tions, 180. Skirmiſhes between the Ruſſians and his troops, 
184. His General attacks them near Norkitten, 185. His 
Majeſty dares the Auſtrians to a battle, 187. He marches 
againſt the united army of the French and the Empire, who 
upon his approach retreat, 188. He finds an attack upon 
them impracticable, and retires, 189. Action between his 
troops and the Auſtrians at Goerlitz, 151d. Part of his forces 
gives a check to the French in Halberſtadt, 109. But his 


General is obliged in his turn to retire, ibid. Several paris 


of his dominions invaded by the French, Swedes, and Au- 


ſtrians, ibid. His Queen and family remove from Berlin te 


Magdebourg, 192. He ſubjects Leipſick to military exe- 


© cution, 157d. He defeats the French and Imperial army at 
Roſbach, 195, &c. Part of his troops defeated at Breſlau, 


199+ He beats the Auſtrians at Liffa, 202. Retakes Breſ- 


lau, 204. And inveſts Schweidnitz, 205. Becomes maſter 
of all Sileſia, ibid. The Swedes invade his territories in 
Pomerania, and publiſh a — 206. His counter- 


declaration 5 
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declaration, 207. | Succeſs of his troops againſt the Swedes, 


ibid. His letter to King George II. 213 n. Declaration to 
his miniſter from the Britiſh court, 213. His ſecond treaty 
with Britain, 238. He raiſes contributions in Swediſh Po- 
merania, in Saxony, and Mecklenbourg, 325. Remarks on 


his proceedings, 326. State of the armies for and againſt 


him, 327. He retakes Schweidnitz, 350. And ſends de- 


tachments into Bohemia and Glatz, 351. Enters Moravia, 
and inveſts Olmutz, ibid. 352. He is followed by Count 


Daun, ibid. Who forces him to raiſe the fiege of Olmutz, 


353, 354. And to retire into Bohemia, 74:4. He marches 
to the Oder, 357. And defeats the Ruſſians at Zorndorf, 


353. Meſſages between his commander and General Fer- 
mer, 363. He is farprized and defeated at Hochkirchen, 


365, Kc. Retires to Dobreſchutz, 366. And thence to Si- 


lefia, 368. His governor of Dreſden” deſtroys its ſuburbs, 
370. Reflections on that meaſure, ibid. His miniſter's anſwer 


to the Saxon miniſter's complaints on that outrage, 372. 
With remarks, 373. The Ruflians miſcarry in their attempt 
upon his town of Colberg, ibid. His ſurpriſing conduR and 
motions, 375. He oppreſſes the inhabitants of Saxony, 376. 
His further proceedings and declaration with reſpe& to that 


eleorate, and reflections on them, ibid. 377, &c. His 


officers oblige the Swedes to relinquiſh Pomerania, 380. 


His third treaty with Britain, 423. Remarks on it, 424. 


He receives a reinforcement from the allied army, v. 120, 

Progreſs of his troops againſt the Swedes, ibid. He ſends a 

detachment to Gotha, &c. 121. And a third into Meck- 
. ibid. A battalion of his grenadiers made priſoners, 
122. e 

Franconia, 123. He-vindicates his own conduct with reſpect 

to his priſoners, 12 5 His General's declaration on bis en- 


tering Poland, 126 n. His troops routed by the Ruſſians at 
Zullichau, 128. He takes the command of General We- 
del's corps, 129. Is routed at Cunerſdorf, 130. His two 


billets to his Queen, 130, 132. Advantages gained by his 
forces in Saxony, 135. His army under General Finck 
ſurrounded and taken, 137, 138. And that under General 
Diercke, 138. Memorial delivered in his name at the Hague 
by Duke Louis of Brunſwick, 140 n. Arret of the Evan- 


gelical Body at Ratiſbon in his favour, with the Emperor's 


anſwer to it, 141.4 He employs and intercedes for the Earl 
Ff 3 M/jxiſchal 


1 


detaches Prince Henry into Bohemia, 2b And 


— 


a 
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.Mariſchal- of Scotland, 299. . Sends a letter to King Stani- 
flaus, 306. Anſwer. to the memorial delivered in his name 
at the Hague, ibid. n. A detachment of. his army checks a 
party of the Imperialiſts near Lutzen, 314. His General i in 
Pomerania routed and taken by the Swedes, 335. Advan- 
tages gained over his troaps. by the, Auſtrians, in Saxony, 
336, Kc. His forces. under General Fouquet worſted by 
General Laudohn, 339. He makes an unſucceſsful attempt 
vpon Dreſden, 34. And obtains a victory over General 
Laudohn, 347. Worſts General Beck, 349. Raiſes the 
blockade of Schweidnirz, ibid. An engagement between 
his General, Hulſen, and a corps of Imperialiſts, i5id, His 
capital of Berlin taken by the Auſtrians. and Ruſſians, 35 2. 
His critical fituation, 35+- He attacks Count Daun at Tor- 
gau, 355 · His intimation to the States of Weſtphalia, 
359 · Memorials againſt him to the Diet at Ratiſpon, exhi- 
bited by the Electors of Cologn 0 Saxony, and the Por 
of Mecklenbourg, 360, : 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, arrives, in England, 3 ii. 47 5. Mars. 
ries the Princeſs of Saxegotha, 558. Motion for a ſettle - 
ment on him, 563. Breach between his father and him. $04... 
lit, 4, 12. He. votes againſt. the. convention in pain, 27. 

Heads the oppoſition, 76. Reſtored to favour, 78. The 

difference between his father and him inereaſed, and his ad- 
herents join the oppoſition in parliament, 236, He is diſap- 
pointed in his hopes of being elected chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. 258. 1s choſen governor, of the Bri- 
tiſh-fiſhery, 287. His death and ebaracler, 506. His, e 
claration to the chiefs of the oppoſition, | Ve , „ 

French cloths, act for probibiting abe importation of, to 
the ports of the Levant, iv. 447 

m———— Priſoners: in England ſupplied with. necefircs by pe . 

vate . „ 87 

Fribourg, the magiſtrates of, conſent to the young, Chenalier's s 

_ reſiding there, iii. 266 | | 

Friend, Sir John, his tryal, wa execution, i, 285, 286 

Dr. taken into enfady for e Ae Alter- 

1— ii. 429 

roſt, a very ſevere one, iii. 38 6 

rye,, Colonel, receives the beigen of ſeveral Fr rench. ele, 


wee WY 262 
Needs, 


Sy 
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Fuentes, Cont dh, ſent ambaſſador, from: Spain. to. England, 


vcd 

Fuller, hd a notorious impoſtor⸗ and pillotied,, f 1. 141 

. Mr. Roſe, prepares a bill 0 the puniſhment of 80. 
vernors of plantations, iv. 66 

Foads, fam of them eat, nl. 332. Ve 20% 
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Gage. Lo, bis.romarks. an the convention with Spain, 
lily: Dino Ai 
— Gengral camies of General Braddock when wounded, 
iii. 448. Detached ta command the army beſore Niagara, 
v. 41. Aſſiſts in he reduction of Montreal, 281 
Gages, Count, his operations in Italy, iii. 113, 137, _ 
Galiſoniere, M. de la, conducts the French armament to Mi- 
- noreay iii. 498, 506. His engagement with Admiral Byng, 
Fog. After Which he returns to Minorca, 510. And thenge : 
ſails back to Loulon, 51 3 
Gallas, count, the, Imperial, .amballdor, ſordid the court, 1 
218 5 
Galway, hd Rack as appointed comment] in Spain, 
4; 34: Loſes his right hand in battle, 60. His progres 1 in 
Spain, 85. Defeated at Almanza, . 
Came, act concerning, paſſed, iii. ab . 
Gaming · houſes, acts relating to, iii. 330. iv. 49 
Ganjam, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, lll. 400 
Gardener, Captain, killed in an engagement with, M. du 
Queſne, iv. 266 | 
Gardiner,, Colonel, lain at.Preſton- Pans, i ili. 163 
Gaſcaype,, Air Gelb; 100 laudable behaviour as a. magiſtrate, | 
8 
Gayton, rg aſſiſts i in taking Siepe, v. 13 
Geary, Admiral, driven with Sir Edward Hawke, by bad 
weather, into Torbay, iv. 50 : 
General aſſembly, of Scotland diſſolved by King William' 5 
commiſſioner, 1. 145 
General fund a& paſſed, ii. 353. 354 
Genoa, N of, enters into a defenſive alliance with 


France. Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, iii. 272 
F f4 Gendeſe 
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Genoeſe expel the Auſtrians, iii. 197. Befieged, 215 
mariners (two) murther the erer Tg crew DER, 
- Engliſh veſſel, iv. 48 

| George, Prince of Denmark, proteſts, as Duke of Cumber. 
land, againſt rejecting the Place-Bill, 1. 189. Appointed 
generaliſſimo and hi gh-admiral, 451. The parliament make 
a ſettlement on him, 477. His death and character, ii. 155 
George I. proclaimed King of Great-Britain, ii. 296. His 
civil-lift ſettled, 297. He arrives in England, 299. The 
Tories totally excluded from his favour, 15. Which in- 
creaſes the diſcontents, / 302. Subſtance of his firſt ſpeech 
to parliament, 305. He ſends a fleet to the Baltick, 310. 
Purchaſes Bremen and Verden, 311. The diſcontents in 
+ England, ibid. He declares to the parliament chat a rebel- 
' Hon is begun, 319. Vilits his German dominions, 342. 
Engages in the triple alliance with France and Holland, 344+ 
Rupture between him and Sweden,” ibid. He demands an 
extraordinary ſupply, 349. His miniſtry divided, 350. He 
grants an amneſty, 357. Difference between kim and the 
Exrar Peter, 360. He joins in the quadruple alliance with 
the Emperor, France, and Holland, 363. Difference be- 
tween him and the Prince, 364. Nature of the treaty be 
tween him, the Emperor, &c. 368. He ſends a fleet to the 
Mediterranean, 369. Which attacks and deſtroys the Spa. 
niſh navy, 372. He declares war againſt Spain, 379. Vifits 
Hanover, 385, Concludes an alliance with Sweden, 397. 
Makes extraordinary demands, 413. Concludes a peace with 
Spain at Madrid, 415. And an alliance with that court and 
France at London „id. And a treaty with the Moors, 416. 
Rumours of a conſpiracy againſt him, 421. He viſits his 
German dominions, 430. Treats with Denmark and 
Pruflia, 431. Recommends to his parliament the care of 
the publick debts, 434. Enabled to raiſe any ſum, not ex- 
ceeding one million, to diſcharge the debts of his civitlit, : 
439. Sets out for Germany, 440. Concludes the treaty of 

| Hanover with France and Pruffia, 442. Which the parlia- 
ment approves of, 444, and grant him an extraordinary 
fopply, 446. The operations of his fleets in the Baltick, 
the Weſt-Indies, and on the Spaniſh eoaſts, 447, 448. De- 
bates on his treaties, 451, 452. His promiſe of giving up 
Gibraltar acknowledged in the Houſe of Commons by Sir 
Pober 1 453. U er miniſter's remonſtrance 


to 


to him, 64 He concludes treaties with France, Sweden, 
and Heſſe-Caſſel, 455. Obtains a large vote of credit, 456. | 
Rupture between him and Spain, 457. Preliminaries of 

| peace between him, the Emperor, and Spain, 458. He dies 
in his way to Hanover, 459. His character, 767d, 

n II. aſcends the throne, ii. 462. State of the nation 
then, ibid. Characters of his chief miniſters, 463. De- 
bates concerning his civil-liſt, 466. Changes and promo- 
tions in his miniſtry, 470. Gets liberal ſopplies for foreign 
ſubſidies, 472. Declines giving a particular anſwer to the 
Commons addreſs for a diſtinct account of money charged 
for the ſecurity of trade, 43. Obtains a vote of credit, 
474. Debates on his foreign ſubſidies, 477. Addreſſed 
touching the Spaniſh depredations, 479. Obtains a vote f 
credit for an account of arrears due on the civil-lift, 481. 
Sets out for Hanover, to accommodate a difference between 
it and Pruſſia, 484, ' Concludes a treaty with France and 
Spain at Seville, 486. To which there are objections in 

the Houſe of Lords, ibid. Empowered to prohibit loans to 
foreign princes, 489. "Mn. on his foreign ſubſidies, 
491, 495; Treaty of Vienna between the Emperor ond 
him, 498. And between them and the King of Spain, 499. 
Violent ppoſition to his miniſtry, For. He ſtrikes Mr. 
Pulteney' s name out of the lit of privy counſellors, &c. 512. 
Sets out for Hanover, 514. Receives the inveſtiture of 
Bremen and Verden, 518, Objections againſt an addreſs to 
him on the fituation of affairs, 519. He is addreſſed con- 
"cerning the Spaniſh depredations, 520. Empowered to 
augment the forces, 539. Enabled to apply a large ſum 
from the finking-fund for the current ſervice, 541. 
bates on his ſubſidy to Denmark, 548. Viſits Hanover, 
552. Sends a fleet to Liſbon, bid. Empowered to borrow 
from the ſinking. fund, 559. Goes to Germany, 560. Miſ- 
underſtanding between him and the Prince, 564. Gets a 
grant of one million to redeem South Sea annuities, 566. 
Breach between him and his ſon, iii. 4. His Queen dies, c. 
Addreſſed touching the Spaniſh depredations, 9. Fortid, 
his ſon's viſitors to appear at court, 13. Sends a fleet to 
the Mediterranean, ibid, Accommodates a difference be- 
tween Denmark and Hanover, 14. Concludes the convention 
with Spain, 15. Enabled to provide for his younger 
 phildren, 27, bs welſage touchiog a ſubſidy to Pen- 


mark. 
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* and power to augment. the! forces, 28. Grants let- 
ters of marque againſt Spain, 31. D. clares was! againſt 
Spain, 34. Obtains, a vote of credit, 38. Viſits his Ger- 
man dominions, 39. Takes a body of Heſſiaus into Britiſh 

pay, 40. Diſcontents againſt his, miniſtry, 44. Demands 
an extraordinary: ſupply, 52. Viſits Hapover, 53. Fot 

which he concludes, a neutralitity, and engages his vote for 
the Elector of Bavaria, 63. His propoſal for a, ſubfidy- 

treaty to Sweden rejected, 66. Inadtivity, of his fleets, 71. 
Changes in his miniſtry, 77. Reconciliation. between him 
and his ſon, 78. He forms an army in Flanders, 88. 
Accommodates A difference. between Pruſſia. and Hanover, 


89. The Daniſh court refuſes to renew the ſablidy-treaty 


with. bim, 91. The attention of his miniſtry turned chiefly 
on: the affairs of the continent, 97. Takes. a, hody of Heſ- 
ſians and Hanoverians into Britiſh pay, 96. Concludes a 
treaty of mutual defence and guarantee with Pruſiia,: 151d. 
He, embarks for Germany, 103. Difference between, Proſ- 
ſia and him ag Elector of Hanover, 106.' He-defeaty the 
French at Dettingen, 107. Concludes a treaty. with Auſtria _ 
and Sardinia; at Worms, 109. Declares war againſt France, 
126. Separate article in the treaty of Hanau, with the Em- 
peror, in favour of Hanover, 131. Makes alterations in 
his miniſtry, 144. Agrees, in the treaty of Warſaw, to pay 
an annual ſubſidy ta che King of Poland, 145. Viſits Ha- 
nover, ibid. | Convention between him and Pruſſia, 148. 
He returns to England, on advice of an inſurrection in Scot- 
land, 160. Convulſions in his miniſtry, 186. He Sets 2 
vote of credit, 187. Fruitleſs conferences between his mini- 
ſters, &c. and thoſe of France, at Breda, 202. Gets 
$00,000l. to enable bim to proſecute the war with advan- 
tage, 203. Congreſs at Aix- la- Chapelle, between, his mi- 
niſters, &c. and thoſe. of France, &e. 223. Gets angther 
ſam for the vigorous proſecution of the war, 224. He ſets 
out for Germany, 225. Peace concluded between him and 
the belligererent powers at Aix-la-Chapelle, 230. Returns 
from Hanover, 236. Difference between him and his eldeſt 
fon widened, ibid. His ſpeech at opening the parliament, 
239. Debate on the addreſs to him, 240. Supplies granted 
him, 242. His ſpeech at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 250. He 
rejects the addreſs of the univerſity of Oxford, 258. Inter- 
| poſcs betwecn Ruſſia and ee, 270. Scandalous inſults 
"ie ord 
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| Dy to his ſubjects by the Moors, 273, 274. His ſpeech 

to the parliament, 27 5, Subſtance of the debates, on the ad- 

dreſs to him, 276. Supplies granted to him, 277. He ha- 
rangues the parliament, and ſets out for Hanover, 291. In- 
terferes in the diſputes between Ruſſia and Sweden, 294, 
Endeavour to get the Archduke Joſe eph elected. King. .of the Y 
| Romans, 295. Grants. a ſubſidy to the Elector of Bavaria, 
Mentz, and Cologn, 296. Lends the Eleftor of Saxony x 
money on a mortgage, ibid; Concludes. a treaty with Spain. 
298. His. ſpeech. to, the parliament, 300. Debates on the 
addreſs to him, 301, &c. Supplies granted him, 305. His. 
meſſage to patliament concerning a regency, 307. Hie, 
ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſion, 3 17. He interpoſes i in the 
difference between the Czarina, and. King of Pruſſia, 32 1. 

And, continues. his intrigues; for electing a King of the Ro- 

mans, ibid. Grants a ſubfidy. to the elector of Saxony, 325, 

His ſpeech, at the opening the, ſeſlign of parliament, 326. 

Supplies grapted him, 329. Motion for an addreſs againſt; 
his ſubfidiary treaties, 334. He, prorogyes the parliament, 
ib. And ſets out for; Germany, 335. Diſpptes between 
him and. the King of Pruſſia, concerning Eaſt⸗ rie ſland and : 
the, capture of ſome. Pruſſian ſhips, 336. He engages in. a. N 
ſubſidiary treaty, with the EleRgr Palatine, 340. But is dife 
appointed in a;defign of getting a K ing of the Romads elect- 
eg, 344, His ſpeech at the meeting of the parliament, 114. 
Supplies granted him, 342. His hgrangne at the cloſe, of the 
ſeſiog, 356. Proceedings of the diet of the Empire in the 
diſꝑate between him and of King of Pruſſia relating, to Kaſt- 
Frieſland, 364+, In which he is ſupported. by the, Queen, of, 
Hungary, 7d, His quarrel with the city, of, Munſter, ibid. 
He opens the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 382, Supplies granted. 
him, id. His ſpeech before the diſſolution of the. parlia- 
ment, 389. He makes changes in his miniſtry, 390. Har- 
mony reſtored in his family, 391. He opens the new par- 
liament by commiſſion, ibid. Harangues the parliament. 
425. Supplies, granted him, 426. His new ſubſidies to 

Saxony and Bavaria, in conſideration of Hanover, allowed 

by patliament, %% Iis meſſage to the Commons on an 
apparent rupture with France, 431. He gets an additional 
ſupply, 432+ His ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſian, 434. 
He prepares for war, 437. Motion againſt his going to 
Hens ver 438. He nominates a regency, 439 · * ſets 
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ont for Germany, ibid. Ru prure between him and France, 
441. He gives orders for making general repriſals on the 
French, ibi4. Concludes an extraordinary treaty with Heſſe. 
Caſſel in defence of Hanover, 463. He returns to England, 
and enters into a ſubſidiary treaty with Ruſſia for the de- | 


Fence of his German dominions, 465. He enters into a ne- 


gociation with Pruſſia, 467. State of his navy, 471. His 


. Jpeech to the parliament, 472. And their remarkable ad- 


dreſſes, 473. His anſwer to thoſe addrefles, 474. Altera. 
tions in his miniſtry, 4759, He concludes a treaty with 
Pruſſia, 484. His ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſion, 485. 
His miniſter's anſwer to the French ſecretary's letter, 488. 
He makes a requiſition of 6000 Dutch troops, 491. Which 
the States decline complying with, ibid. His meſſage to the 
parliament, 493. He imports Hanoverians and Heſſians, 
494. His proclamation concerning horſes and cattle in caſe 
of an invaſion, 519. A mutual declaration of war between 
him and France, 520, 523, He receives an addreſs from the 


city of London on the conduct of his miniſters, 525. His 


motives for the war in Germany, iv. 3. Meaſures taken 
by him and the King of Pruſſia, 5. His ſpeech at opening 
the parliament, 33. His meſſage concerning Admiral Byng, 
36: Supplies granted to him, 37. His meſſage concern- 
ing tlie German war, 42. And a further ſupply, ibid. His 
harangue at the cloſe of cke ſeſſion, 71. Petitions to him 
from Lord Torrington on behalf of Admiral Byng preſented, 
74. His meſſage concerning that Admiral, 76. He com- 
mands Mr, Pitt and Mr. Legge to reſign, 85. Which occa- 


fons clamours, ibid. And addreſſes to him, 86. The Queen 


of Hungary's and the Carina s anſwers to the propoſals for 
reſtoring the tranquillity of Germany, 134, 135. His pre- 
parations for the defence of Hanover, 152. Publiſhes a 
manifeſto, 153. He raiſes an army of Hanoverians, bid," 
His electorate laid under contribution, 158, 162. Conven- 
tion for it at Cloſter- Seven, 164. His miniſters quit the 
Auſtrian dominions, 181. His minifter's memorial to the 
Dutch, 20g, Letter to him from the King of Pruſſia, 
213 n. His anſwer thereto, 213. His reaſon as Elector for 
taking up arms, 216. His electoral miniſter diſmiſſed 
from Vienna, 221, His ſpeech at the opening the ſeſſion of 


im, 228, Obſervations On” Warn 235. His meflage ra 
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de Commons, 151d. Confidence repoſed in him with re⸗ 
ſpect to the ſalaries of the judges, 237. His ſecond treaty 
with Pruſſia, 238. He cloſes the ſeſſion by commiſſion, 
258. Makes vigorous preparation, 259. His daughter, the 
Princeſs Caroline, dies, 261. The adminiſtration of his 
electorate changed by the French, 327. Decree of the Au- 
lick council againſt him as Elector, 334. His miniſter's 
memorial in anſwer thereto, and the parallel publiſhed by 
the court of France, ibid. His electoral dominions again 
invaded by the French, 349. His electoral memorial to the 
diet of the Empire, in anſwer to a decree of the Aulick 
council, 382. His particular reply to the parallel publiſhed 
by the court of Verſailles, 385. He is alarmed with an 
invaſion from France, 392. His miniſter's anſwer to the 
Dutch charge againſt the Britiſh cruiſers, 395- And confe- 
rence with them on that ſubject, 400. Arts and ſciences 
-not munificently encouraged by him or his miniſters, 412. 
He opens the ſeſſion of parliament by commiſſion, 414. 
Borrows money as Elector of Hanover, 419. Remarks on 
the ſpeech to parliament, 420. Addreſſes of both Houſes to | 
bim, 422. He concludes a third treaty with Pruflia, 423. 
Reflections on that treaty, 424. Supplies granted him, 
ibid. Meſſages from him to the Commons, 427, 468. He 
cloſes the ſeſſion by commiſſion, 469. His army ſupplied 
with recruits by the bounty of ſeveral communities, 472. 
The death of his daughter, the Princeſs of Orange, 473. 
And grand-daughter, Princeſs Eliſabeth Caroline, 474. 
His meſſages to the parliament concerning an expected inva - 
ſion from France, 496. Addreſſed by the Commons for a 
monument to General Wolfe, v. 74. His troops in Ame- 
rica and Germany ſupplied with divers neceſſaries by private 
contributions, 75. Memorial delivered in his name by 
Duke Louis of Brunſwick, 140 n. Arret of the Evangelical 
i Body at Ratiſbon 1 in his favour, with the Emperor's anſwer 
to it, 141. His reception of the Dutch deputies, 145, 146. 
His miniſter's memorial to the States-General, 147. With 
the counter-memorial by the French ambaſſador, 148, He 
opens the ſeſſion of parliament by commiſſion, 160. Sub- 
+ ſtance of the addreſſes of both Houſes to him, 163. Supplies 
granted him, 165. With reflections, 171. He is enabled 
to make leaſes in Cornwall, 202. He cloſes the ſeſſion of 
parliament * commiſſion, 209. Remarks on his miniſtrys 
neglect 
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negiect of the ſcope of the war, 214. Captures by his and 
the French cruiſers, 243. He defrays the charge of four 
aſtronomers to the Eaſt-Iudies, 294. Sends an ambaſſador 
extraordinary to Portugal, 298. His miniſter's memorial to 
the Dutch conceming their hoſtilities in Bengal, 301. He 
is offeted Breda by the States General for holding a congreſs, 
1305. Auſtrian miniſter's anſwer to his memorial delivered 
dt the Hague, by Duke Louis of Brunfwick, 306. His 
electoral dominions invaded by the French, 4321. His me- 
- 1motial to the diet at Ratiſbon concerning his being threat- 
ened with the ban of the Empire, and the Elector of Co- 
logn's conduct, 360. His death, 366. Character, 367, 
Recupitulation of the principal events of his reign, 368. 
Lamentation for his death, 472. State of commerce during 
this reign, 373. Of religion and philoſophy, 374, 375. Of 
fannt iciſm, 376. Of metaphyſicks and medicine, 378. Of 
agriculrute, ibid. Of mechanicks, ibid. Of genius, 379. 
Of muſick, 384. Painting, ibid. And ſculpture, 385. Diſ- 
_ of the forces and 'navy a little beſore his eh, 


387, Cee 


George Ul. born, 4h, 12. An act for the ſettlement of a re- 


gency, in caſe of his ſucceeding to the crown in his mi- 
noxity, 307. Congratulations on his majority, iv. 481. 
Georgia, the colony of, ſettled, ii. 517. Deſeribed, iii. 418 
.Geriah, Angria's fort, taken, iii. 546 | 
German officers employed in America, iii. 482 5 
War, the motives of, iv. 3 · Rellections on, 30, 39. 

227, 232, 236, 386, 393, 421, &c. v. 133, 172, 214, 
93. | 
Gibbon, Mr. a clauſe of bly ſpeech, iii. 74 
Gibraltar taken, ii. 35, 36. Ceded to Geest - Britain, $75, 

Beſieged by the Spaniards, 457 | 
Gibſon, Mr. proceedings againſt, on the Weltminter 8 
iii. 313 
Gilchriſt, Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 42 3; 488. He-1 is: diſabled 

by a-grape-ſhot, 488 | 


| Gilmoy, lord. obliged to abandon the ſiege of crom, i. 47 


Gin act paſſed, ii. 557. Repealed, iii. 10 


| Ginckel, General, ſent with three Duteh regiments of bone 


after Dumbarton's Scottiſh'regiment of foot, i. 12. He re- 
duces Athlone, of which he gets the title of eatl, 129. 
Vefeats the Iriſh at Aghrim, 130. And takes Limerick, 
7 134. 
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134. Receives the thanks of the Engliſh Houſe of Cone 
moss, 138 | 

Gingins, Dae his proceedings in the Tal. Indies, ili. 494 
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| Gifors, Count de, killed at Crevelt, iv. 342 n. 

Gift, Mr. his indirect conduct in America, iii. 377 

Glaſgow, magiſtrates of, arreſted, ii. 446. Gets a n of 

Io, oool. from parliament, iii. 242, 244 

Glatz, reduced by General Laudohn, v. 338, 339 | 

Glencoe, the maſſacre of, i. 146, 147, &c. Enquiry i into * 
the Scottiſh parliament, 247 

Glengary's caſtle plundered and deſtroyed, 111.183 

Glouceſter, William, Duke of, born, i. 22. His death, 381 

Glover, Mr. pleads the cauſe of the London merchants before 
the Commons, 111. 80 © 

Godolphin, Lord, brought into the Treaſury, i 1, 7. a. 
the head of it, 109, 392. Appointed lord high treaſurer, 
451. Adviſes paſſing the act of ſecurity in Scotland, ii. 18. 

reated an earl, 105. Diſmiſſed from his office, 193. His 

death and character, 257 

Gold coin, order concerning, with remarks, iv, 467 

— plate, dealers in, taxes upon, iv. 234, 449 | 

Gordon, Duke of, ſurrenders the caſtle of Edinburgh, i. 3 

—— . Duke of, attends the Duke of Cumming at Aber« 
deen, iii. 176 

— . Ducheſs of, preſents. the Faculty ” * with 
a ſilver medal of the Pretender, ii. 213 

——, Lord Lewis, defeats Macleod and Culcairn at Inve. 
rary, iii. 173 

. Admiral, beſieges Dantzick, ii. 542 

— General, . joins. the Earl of Mar, ii. 324 

„ Major, reinforces Major Brereton, v. 3g 

Gore, . 00 killed, v. 92 

'Goree; unſucceſsfully attacked, iv. 299. But reduced, 31 Z 

Gortz, Baron, arreſted, ii. 345. Beheaded, 362 


Gotha taken by the combined army of France and the Empire, 


iv, 89 
Gottingen ſurrendered to the [obo gg iv. — E 3 38. 


Kepoſſeſſed by them, 348. v. 108. And abandoned, 116 
Retaken by them, 321 


Sower, Lord, diſtinguiſhes himſelf againſt the miniſtry, il. 
484 n. iii. 49. Created lord privy-ſeal, 83, 144 
Grafton, Duke of, killed at the liego of Cork, i. 102 


Grafton, rl 


. 
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| Grafton; Duke of, appointed lord-chamberlain, it it. 43 5 7 
| Gramont, Counteſs of, a French ſhip of war, taken, iv. 226 
Granard (Forbes) Earl of; removed from the council-board, 
I. 41. © Preſents an addreſs againſt repealing tlie act of ſet- 
tlement, 48 ; 
Granby, Marquis of (Duke of Rutland's fon) Se 
* by Prince Ferdinand at Minden, v. 113 n. Conducts the 
| Britiſh cavalry at Watbourg, 319. His account of that 


action, 320 n. | . | 
Grandval, his plot, i. 164 ; oy | 
Grant, Sir Archibald, 28 the Houſe ef Contes, 3 ii. 


— Colonel, killed at fort St. 8 li. 59 

| ——=> Colonel, defeated and taken near Fort du . 

"Iv. 311 

, General, detached by Geperal Fouquet, v. 339 
Granville (Carteret) Earl of, reſi igns the ſeals, iii. 144. Which 
he re-accepts, and again gives up. 186. His remarks on 

* the bill for the Britiſh fiſhery; 287 

——. George, appointed ſecretary of war, i, 193. 
Created Lord Land{down, 224 Ne 

Graves, Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 488 

Graydon, Admiral, his bootleſs expedition to the Welt Indies, 
+ 51 2 | 

Greenwich ptnpowdet magazine, act for removing, v. 189.4 | 

Bill for the more effectual ſecuring. the payment of Prise. 

thotiey, &c- to the hoſpital of, 205, & . 

| man of war taken, iv. 222 

Gregg, William, exectited, il. 1 30 

Grenville, Mr. his motion concerning continental conneAions, 

= 120. © 
een, killed at en. iii. 218 

x Hon. George, oppoſes the reductibn of the . 

of e iii. 305. Conſtituted treaſurer of the Navy. 390. 

His motions in favour of the ſeamen, iv. 59, 241 _ 

„ Hon, James, appointed a one of the | 
"Treaſury, iv. 87 

Griffin, Lord, refuſes the oaths to William and Maty, 1. 11. 
Committed to the Tower, and admitted to bail, 73. Eludes 
2 ſearch, 155. Taken, condemned, and "Pre ii. 
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Griff I General, conducts a reinforcement to the allied army, 

v. 313. Signaliſes himſelf at Corbach, 315 

Grigſby, Mr. taken into cuſtody, ii. 405 

| Guadaloupe, iſland; deſcribed, v. 11. An account of the re- 
duction of it by Commodore Moore and General Hopſon, 
11; &Cc, | 

Gueldres, beſieged by the French, iv. 133, 153. Capitulates | 
182 

Guernſey, Lord, . the extenſion of the penalties of trea- 
ſon, iii. 126 

Gunpowder.— See Greenwich | 

Guy, Heary, committed for buibery, i. yy 


H. 
TABEAS _—_ act ſuſpended, i. 12. Proceedings on, 
iv. 251, &Cc. 

Haddick, General, lays Berlin 8 contribution, iv. 192. 
Undertakes the ſiege of Torgau, 369. Which he is forced 
to abandon, 374. Joins the Imperial army, and is worſted 
by the Pruſſians at Corbitz, v. 135 _- | 

Haddock, Admiral, ſent to the Mediterranean, iii. 13. The 
Spaniſh 2 French fleets paſs by him unmoleſted, 70 

Haines, , perpetrates ſeveral murders, but eſcapes, iv. 477 

Haldane, Colonel, attends General Hopſon to the Weſt-Indies, 


* 


„Captain, aſſiſts in the reduction of Pondicherry, 

. "362 : 

Haldimand, Colonel, detached to La Gallette, v. 277 

Hale, Colonel, gratified with preſents for 2 the news 
of the ſurrender of Quebeck, v. 74 

Hales, Sir Edward, impeached, i. 7 3 Proclamation for ap- 


prehending him, 9 
Halket, Sir Peter, Killed, 3 iii, 449. 


Hallifax (Saville) Marquis of, created lord privy-ſeal, i. 5. 
Reſigns the office of Speaker of the Houſe of Peers, and lord 
_ privy-ſeal, 72, 74. Retards the money-bill, 185. His 
. death, 246n. | 

— (Charles Montague) Lord, impeached, i. 412. Cen- 
_ fured by the Commons, and vindicated W the Lords, 484. 
Created an earl, ii. 30 m.. 
; Vor. V. G 8 | Hallifax 


| Hallifax (Montague) Earl of, ſignaliſes himſelf by his oppo- 
ſition to the miniſtry, iii. 49: Promotes the NN of 

Nova-Scotia, 260 

Hallifax town, in Nova- Scotia, benen iii. 262 

Halſey, Captain, hanged for murder, iv. 46 | 

Hambden, John, Eſq. his queſtion touching the validity of the 
acts of the convention parliament, and arguments thereon, i. 

9. &c. His motion for a nn of the FOO ſucceſ- 
ion rejected, ii. 248 | 

Hamburgh menaced by the French and Auſtrian courts, iv. 182 

Hamilton, Duke of, elected preſident of the convention in 
Scotland, 1. 26. Appointed * to the dts 
parliament, 32 


» Guſtavus, appointed by the Inniſkilliners their 
commander, i, 47 


» Duke of, his proteſt againſt the continuance of the 
Scottiſh parliament, i. 455, 456. Heads the country party, 
491. His motions in parliament, ii. 16, 17, 47» 48, 49. 
97. Taken into cuſtody, 136. Appointed lord lieutenant 
of the county palatine of Lancaſter, 194. His title of Duke 
of Brandon difallowed, 222. Nominated ambaſſador to 
France, and killed in a duel with Lord Mohun, 256 | 
» Duke of, petitions the Houſe of Lords — che 
election of the Scottiſh peers, ii. 549 
„Lord Baſil, agent for the Scottiſh African com» 
pany, refuſed acceſs to King William, i. 377 
. ir Robert, ſent to the Tower, i. 12. Proclama- 
tion for apprehending him, 99 
„General, ſent by King William to perſuade the 
Earl of ee to ſubmit, but diſſuades him, i. 38. De- 
oy the proteſtants at Drummore, 60. Taken at the Boyne, 
„Joins the Earl of Mar, ii. 324 ET 
, Count, his declaration in name of the Swedes 
on his invading Pruſſian Pomerania, iv. 206. He is forced 
to retreat, 207. His progreſs in Pomerania, 379. He 
throws up his commiſſion, 380 | 
„Captain, his gallantry and death, iii. 221 
m—— Mr. governor of Pennſylvania, his propoſal for 
the ſafety of the Britiſh traders on the Ohio, iii. 377. Diſ- 
agreement between him and the aſſembly, 450. He con- 
cludes a treaty with the Delaware Indians, 537. Affiſts at 
A treaty with ſeveral tribes of Indians at Eaſton, v. 31 _ 


'S 1 ' Handel, 


/ 
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Handel, George Frederick; his death, iv. 485 n. 

Hanover, Duke of, created an elector of the empire, i. 169 

ſucceſſion ſettled by the Engliſh parliament, i. 399. 
Proteſted againſt by the Ducheſs of Savoy, 401. Motion for 
it in the Scottiſh parliament, 492. Propoſal for bringing 

over the preſumptive heir to England, ii. 68, Motion fot 
a-guarantee'of it rejected in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 
248. Precautions taken by the Whigs for its ſecurity, 279. 
Further ſteps for its ſecurity, 290, 296 

taken by the French, iv. 158, 162. The admini- 
ſtration of it changed by them, 327. The Duke de Ran- 
dan's generous and humane conduct there, 337. It is aban- 
doned by the French, 338. Who enter the dominions of it 
again, 349, 350. v. 103. And evacuate them, 116. Com- 
plaints of its army violating the neutrality of the Dutch ter- 
ritories, 149. Its territories repoſſeſſed by the French, 333 

Hanoverian forces, debates concerning, iii. 97, 98, 118. 
Brought 1 into * 494+ Sent back to their own coun» 
try, iv. 32 | 

Harburgh lottery, proceedings againſt, ii. 429 

Harcourt, Lord, deſerts the Tories, created a viſcount, and 
gets a penſion, ii. 414 

Hardwicke, Lord, created chancellor, ii. 562. Defends the 
convention with Spain, iii. 26. Propoſes the extenſion of 
the penalties of treaſon, 126. Frames the marriage act, 3 50. 
Created an earl, 391. Appointed one of the lords of the 
Regency, 439 

Hardy, Sir Charles, returns from Cape- Bides, iv. 312. 
Driven with Admiral Hawke by bad weather into Torbay, 
500 — 

Harland, Captain, ſent to burn two ſhips off Toulon, iv. 


498 
Hatleian collection of manuſeri pts purchaſed by parliament, 


iii. 355 
Harley, Robert, diſcovers frauds in King William's miniſtry, 
i. 214. Brings in the bill for triennial parliaments, 232. 
Oppoſes Sir J. Fenwick's attainder, 313. Choſen ſpeaker 
of the Houſe of Commons, 394, 431. Created ſecretary 
of ſtate, ii. 14. Forms a party againſt Marlborough, 125. 
Reſigns his employment, 133- Appointed chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 193. Stabbed at the council-board, 200. Created 
earl of Oxford and lord high treaſurer, 201 
G g 2 Harley, 
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Harley, Thomas, taken into cuſtody, ii. 313 | 
Lord (Earl of Oxford's ſon ) his motion Forging 
the 3 iti. 387 
Harlow, Captain, engages Admiral Pointis, i. 322 
Harper, Janet, her great age, iv. 485 n. 
Harfche, General, commands a body of Auſtrians in n Sileſia, 
iv. 363. Forms the ſiege of Neiſs, 368. Which he is 
_ obliged to abandon, 373 
Harrington, (Colonel) Stanhope, created lord, and ſecretary 
of ſtate, ii. 485. Earl, and preſident of the council, iii. 
77. Secretary of ſtate, 16 
Harriſon, Captain, aſſiſts in taking the Arethuſa, iv. 490 
Hartington, Marquis of (Duke of Devonſhire's ſon) his go- 
vernment of Ireland, iii. 48 3.—See Devonſhire 
Harvey, Edward, Eſq. of Combe, apprehended, ii. 325 
„Major, ſent to ſummon Niagara, v. 43 
Haverbam, Sir John Thompſon, created Lord, i. 291 n. 
Diſpute concerning him between the two Houſes, 416 
Haviland, Colonel, detached againſt the Iſle au Noix, v. 276. 
Aſſiſts in the reduction of Montreal, 279, 281 
Hlavre-de-Grace bombarded by Admiral Rodney. iv. 492 
Hawke, Sir Edward, defeats the French at ſea, iii. 219, Sent 
on acruiſe, 441, 465. And to ſuperſede Admiral Byng, 
' 505. He ſails to Minorca, 514. His operations in the 
Mediterranean, 516. And expedition againſt Rochefort, iv. 
88. He ſails for the Bay of Biſcay, 265. Diſtreſſes the 
French marine in Baſque Road, and at the Ifle of Rhe, 267. 
Sails with Lord Anſon to the Bay of Biſcay, 270. Blocks 
up the harbour of Breſt, 499. He is driven by ftreſs of 
weather into Torbay, 500. From whence he ſails, and 
falls in with M. de Conflans' ſquadron, ibid. Over which 
he obtains a complete victory, $92, &c. He is gratified 
with a penſion, and his merit approved by the parliament, 
Foz. His operations in the Bay of Quiberon, v. 291 
Hawley, General, worſted at Falkirk, iii. 174 | 
mas Lord Charles, fails for America, iv. 102 - 
„Dr. appointed a lord of the Admiralty, iv. 87 
Hearth money aboliſhed in * i. 13. Impoſed in Scot- 
land, 82 
Hedges, Sir Charles, 5701950 fecretary of ſtate, i. 392 
Hendrick, an Indian chief, Killed, Ut, 455 
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Henley, Lord, oppoſes a miniſterial motion concerning the 
Weſtminſter election, iii. 312. Appointed lord-keeper, iv, 
87. High ſteward at the trial of Earl Ferrers, v. 236 

Henry, Prince of Pruſſia, his bravery at the battle of Prague, 
iv. 140. And Kolin, 151. Brings off the rear of the 
Pruſſians from Leitmeritz, 177. Is wounded at Roſbach, 
197. Gets the command of a ſeparate army, 351. Is in 

danger of being ſarrounded, 363. Until reinforced by his 
brother, ibid. He penetrates into Bohemia, v. 122. -Enters 
Franconia, and obliges the Imperial army to retire, 123. 
Makes a forced march, and os nnd General YR 135. 
Relieves Breſlau, 341 5 

Henſey, Dr. Florence, convided of treaſon, but | patdoned, 

„ 

Herbert, Admiral, bee by the th fiber, near Bantrey- 
bay, i. 52. Created earl of Torrington, 2 

of Cherbury, Henry Herbert, Eſq: created Lord, i. 
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Heritable te, &c. in Scotland confirmed * the union, 
ii. 79. Aboliſhed, iii. 206 | 

Hernhutters, their tenets, v. -376 

Heros French man of war deſtroyed, iv. 503 | 

Herring fiſhery erected, iii. 286. Laws for the i Ser 
of, iv. 50 

Hervey, Lord, esc foie account of, ii. 501. 
Called up to the Houſe of Peers, 541. Diveſted of his poſt 
of privy-ſeal, iii. 102. Oppoſes che continuation of the 
penalties of treaſon, 126 eb 664 

» Captain, reinforces Admiral drow iii. rad "ws | 

ſtroys a French ſhip at Malta, iv. 286 85 

Heſſe-Caſſel, Prince of, defeated at Spirebach, i. 586. . 

prized at Caſtiglione, ii. 90. Elected King of Sweden, 398 

— —, Prince of, marries the Princeſs Mary, Ul. 39. 
Arrives i in Scotland, 176 b a | 


— —, william, Landgrave of, precautions taken by 
him on his ſon's turning Roman Catholick, iii. 423. His 
. advantageous treaty with Britain, 463. He ſends a body of 
his troops into England, 495- His territories taken poſſeſ- 
fion of by the French, iv. 152. The Swediſh anſwer to his 
memorial, 208. Decree of the Anlick council againſt him, 
209. Plan of a treaty propoſed by him to France, 329. 
Remarks on that plan and his conduct, 330. His intended | 
. defection 
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deſection prevented by a new turn of affairs, 331, His ter- 
ritories evacuated by the French, 339. Who te.-invade 
them, 343. He gets a large ſum, beſides his ſubſidy from 
Britain, to facilitate his return to his dominions, 425. His 
capital taken by the French, v. 107. And evacuated, 117. 
Arret of the evangelical hody at Ratiſbon in his favour, with | 
the Emperor's anſwer, 141. His death, 304 
Heſſe- Caſſel, Frederick, ſucceeds to the landgraviate of, v. 
304. Exactions in his territories by the French, 310. His 
capital poſſeſſed by them, 321 | 
Heſſe. Darmſtadt, Prince of, aſſiſts at the taking of Gibraltar, | 
ii. 35. Killed at Barcelona, 63 | 
Heſſian troops, diſputes about, ii. 472, 477. Brought into 
England, iii. 495. Bill for quartering them, iv. 47 
Hewſon, his conſpiracy at New-Vork, iii. 70 n. 
Highland dreſs aboliſhed, iii. 224 
Highlanders, their bravery and loſs at Ticonderoga, i iv. 308. 
A detachment of them ſent to the Weſt-Indies, v. 5. They 
aſſiſt in taking Guadaloupe, 19, 24. Sent to North-Ame- 
rica, 30. Some of their feats at Quebeck, 56, 64, &c. 270. 
La Gallette, 277. Eybach, 308. Warbourg, 319. _ 
Zierenberg, 324 
High- treaſon, bill for 8 trials In caſes of, nde in, 
1. 141, 190, 215. Paſſed, 268. The laws of extended to 
Scotland, ii. 158. Enlarged, 287. iii. 126. Its penalties 
prolonged, ibid. Its laws enlgrord 1 in the n 4 
Highways.—See Wheels 
Hill, Brigadier, his expedition to Canada, ii. 212. He kes 
poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, 252 
— . Major, ſignalizes himſelf at Corbach, 5. * 
Hillſborough, (Hill) Earl of, ene comprele of f the 
_ houſehold, iii. 390 | 
_ Hoadley, Dr. Biſhop of Wincheſter, proceedings of the con- 
vocation againſt his writings, ii. 358 $77 
Holbourne, Admiral, ſent with a ſquadron to North- America, | 
iii. 434 iv. 101, 102. Arrives at Hallifax, 106. Makes 
two trips to Louiſbourg, 112. Where his fleet ſuffers greatly 
by a hurricane, 113. He returns to England, ibid. | 
. Holdernefſe (D' Arcy) Earl of, continudd e of ſtate, 
i, 3 
5 3 Admiral, his PPE WES with a French ſquadron, 
iii. 7. He . the French to evacuate e 
| 265, 
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165. Sails to Cape-Breton, v. 44. His operations againſt 
Quebeck, 60, 63, 64, 71. Thanked by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 74. His conduct and ſucceſs at Jamaica, 287 
Holſtein- Beck, Frederick, Prince of, killed at Prague, iv. 141 
Holſtein- Gottorp, George, Prince of, his activity at Norkitten, 
iv. 185. He is ſent to harraſs the Ruſſians, 186. Dif- 
patched to the relief of Pruſſian Pomerania, 208. Reinforces 
the allied army, 336. His ftation at the battle of Creveldt, 
340. Diſlodges a body of French from Frey inſtenau, v. 
104. His behaviour at Minden approved, 113 n. He re. 
pulſes M. de St. Germain at Erſdorf, 309 
Holwell, Mr. his defence of Calcutta, and eruel = there, 
iii. 539, 542 | 
Home, Earl of, impriſoned, i. 121 | | 
.. Earl of, commander of the Glaſgow nn iii. 
8 
Hood, oy mv takes the Bellona, iv. 487 ETA RT | 
Hooper, Dr. biſhop of Bath and Wells, his en of the | 
_Revaluticn; ii. 179, 180 
| Hopſon, General, ſent to North-America, iv. 102. And to 
| wy = Weſt-Indies, v. 5. His operations at Martinique, v. 6. 
ec. And at Guadaloupe, 12, &. Where he dies, 19 
Horn, Count, worſts the French at Eglen, iv. 190 
un William Andrew, detection of a murder emerges 
by him, v. 214 
Hoſier, Admiral, his expedition to tlie: Wel-Indis i i. en 
And death, 449 
Hotham, Captain, his faces; iv. 488 | 
Houſes, an additional tax on, iv. 234 
Howard, Lord Thomas, attends King James I bus France 
to Ireland, i. 39n. Excepted from the benefit King 
William's pardon, 87 n.. | 
Howe, Mr. his defence of Sir John Fenwick, i. 312. Sean 
ments of the partition-treaty, 44. 
————, Lord, his death and character, iv. 306 
—. Lord, his engagement with part of a French ſquadron, | 
iii. 440. Sent in purſuit of a French man of war, iv. 90. 
Reduces the iſle of Aix, ibi. Conducts the marine arma- 
ment ſent againſt St. Maloes, 250. Cherbourg, 273. And 
to the neighbourhood of St. Maloes, 278. He patroniſes 
Mr. Irwin in his ſcheme for finding the longitude, 484+ 
His operations in the Bay of Quiberon, v. 291 
Gg 4 Howe, 


- 
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Howe, Colonel, his operations at Quebeck, v. 64, 66, 6 
Hudſon's Bay, attempt to open the commerce to, iii. 254 
Hughes, Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 489. Sails with a ſquadron 
e Commodore Moore, v. 5. Returns to Engr 
ä 
. Hughley reduced by Admiral Watſon and Colonel Clive, iv, 
116 ol 
Huguely, in the Faſt-Indies, deſcribed, iii. 400 
Hulſen, General, his operations in Bohemia, v. 125. He 
marches with Count Dohna into Poland, 126. He engages 
part of the Imperial army, 349. Abandons Berlin, 351• 
Joins the King's army, 353 
Hume, Sir Patrick, appointed General of the horte militia by | 
the Scottiſh convention, i. 29 
— Captain James, killed in a naval engagement, iv, 
268 
Hunſdon, Lord, accompanies James, II. to Ireland, 1. 39 n. 
Hungary. Queen of, her dominions invaded by Pruſſia, iii. 42 , 
61. Her territories partitioned, by treaty between France 
and Pruſũa, among Saxony, Bavaria, and Pruſſia, 64. Fi- 
delity of her Hungarians, 65. Convention between her 
and Pruſſia, 85. With the Emperor, 105. Her dominions 
invaded by Prufil ia, 135. Treaty between her and Saxony: 
and. the young elector of Bavaria, 146. Her hereditary 
dominions ſecured by the peace of Aix. la Chapelle, 231. 
4 + Qppoſition i in the Britiſh parliament to her demand of arrears; 
243. Her internal conduct, 271. Her declaration goncern- 
ing the diſputes between Ruſſia and Sweden, 295. Propoſal 
for electing her eldeſt ſon king of the Romans, ibid. 321, 
339. She ſupports the elector of Hanover's, pretenſions td 
Eaſt Frieſland, 364. Treaty between her and the Duke of 
Modena, ibid. She liſtens to the French propoſals, 403. 
Refuſes auxiliaries to England, 470. T reaty between her, 
France, and Ruffi ia, iv. 5. She endeavours to fruſtrate the 
King of Pruflia's deſigns, 7. Her anſwers to that Prince's 
demande, 9. ber kingdom of Bohemia invaded hy his 
A 1 — Her army fights the Praffians at Lowoſchutz, 
16. She demands from Britain and Holland their ſtipulated 
ſuccours, 22. Two armies ſent to her aſſiſtance by the King 
of. France, 126. One of which ſeizes ſeveral places belong - 
8 ing to Pruſſia for her uſe, 133. The Carina ſends an 
Wy Log — a fleet for her aſſiſtance, 128, Skirmithey 
| between 
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e Pruſſians on the frontien of Bo- 
hemia, 131. Her anſwer to the Britiſn propoſals, 135. 
Hier kingdom of Bohemia is a ſecond time invaded by the 
King of Pruſſia, 136. Her troops defeated at Reichenberg, 
138. And near Prague, 139, &c. But rout the Pruffians 
at Kolin, 149, 150. She recalls her miniſters from Lon- 
don, and orders the Britiſh miniſters to quit her dominions, 
181, She cuts. off the communication between Oftend, 
c. and England, ibid. Her reaſons for ſo doing, ibid. 
She admits French garriſons into Oſtend and Nieuport, 
182. Threatens Hamburgh, ibid. Receives the reyenues 
of Cleves and la Marche, 183. Her forces defeat the 
Pruffians at Goerlitz, 189. And lay Berlin under comtri- 
bution, 192. They rout the Pruſſians near Breſlau, and 
take ſome places in Sileſia, 199, 200, Her kingdom of 
Bohemia laid under contribution, 200. Her army is de- 
feated at Liſſa, 202. She loſes Sileſia, 205. D iſmiſſes the 
Hanoverian miniſter, 221. Her dominions of Bohemia, 
Glatz, and Moravia invaded by the Pruſſians, 350. Her 
troops force the King of Pruſſia to abandon the fiege of Ol- 
-mutz, 353, 354. They ſurprize and defeat him at Hochkir- 
chen, 364, &c. Her reſcript to the ſeveral courts of the 
Empire, 382. The Elector of Hanover's memorial to the 
Imperial diet with reſpe& to his ſervices to her, ibid, 383. 
Ide title of Apoſtolical Queen conferred upon her by Pope 
Benedict XIV. 387. Skirmiſhes between her troops and 
the allies, v. 104, 122. Her dominions of Bohemia invaded 
by Prince Henry of Pruſſia, 122. Altercations between her 
aud the King of Pruſſia, 124, 125. Part of her army rein- 
| forges the Ruſſians before the battle of Cunerſdorf, 129. Her 
troops worſted at Corbitz, Hoyerſwerda and Pretſch, 135 7 
136. They ſurround and take the Pruſſian army under. | 
General Finck, 138. And that under General Diercke, 9 
1397 Her anſwer to the Engliſh and Pruſſian memorial | 
concerning a congreſs, 306 n. Advantages gained by her 
forces gyer the Pruſſians in Saxony, 337. They defeat an 
army of Pruſſians at Landſhut, and reduce Glatz, 340. Are 
pworſted at Lignitz, 345, Kc. And under General Beck, 
349. They take * of m 1 Her army 
deleated at Torgau, 355 nl 
Hege A e inſtance of, at ſea iv. Non 5 
| 4 $554 "Hungerford, 
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Hungerford, Mr. expelled the Houſe of Commons for bribery, 
i. 248 

Mir. his remarks on the altercation betwetn Stan- | 
hape and Walpole, ii. 352. His character, 465 | 

Hunter, Thomas Ore 145 appointed a lord of the ada. 
ralty, iv. 87 

Huntingdon (Haſtings) Earl of, ao from the benefit of 
King William's tar oh i. 87. Committed to the Im, 

155 

— — . Earl of, his bravery at Fort St. Michael, i. 462 

Huntley (Gordon) Marquis of, joins the Earl of Mar, ii. 324 

Haſke, General, his conduct at Falkirk, iii. #74. 

 Hutchinſonians, their principles, v. 376 a 

Huy inveſted and taken by the confederates, i. 29 

Huzzen, Captain, his ſtation at Quebeck, v. 271 | 

. Hynde Cotton, Sir John, his * on the feptennial act, ii. 
536. And on the army, iii. 6. Accepts a place, 144 

Hyndford (Carmichael) Earl of, mediates the treaty of Breſlau 
between Pruſſia and Hungary, iii. 85. Concludes a "uy 
tor a body of Ruſſians, Wy | 


I. 


ACOBITES, their intrigues, i. 26, 77, 80, 150, 208, 276, 
277. 382, 386. U. 126, 133, 213, 286, 311, 322, . 
| Uh. 121, 156 
| Jahnus, Baron, takes ſeveral places f in Sileſia from the Pruſſians, 
iv. 183. Is driven by M. de la Mothe Fouquet out of 
Glatz, 350. Intercepts the convoy deſigned for the Proflian 
army before Olmutz, 353 | 
Jamaica, deliberations concerning the ſugar trade of, iii. 352. 
Enquiry into Admiral Knowles's management there, iv. 67. 
Inſurrection of the negroes there, v. 284. ee in 
that iſland, 286 | 
James II. King of E ngland, his letter to the Scortiſh conyen- 
tion, i. 27. Authoriſes his friends to convoke another at 
Stirling, 28. The Scottiſh convention vote that he had for- 
feited the crown, 29. He is cordially received by the French 
King, 38. Arrives in Ireland, 40. His attendants thither, 
ibid. n. Be iſſues five proclamations at Dublin, 41. Beſieges 
Londonderry, 42. Convenes the Iriſh parliament, 47. "ba 
| baſe 
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| baſe money, 50. Efforts of his friends in Scotland, 74. 
He marches to the Boyne, 88. Where his army is routed, 
go, &c. He embarks for France, 94. Preparations made 


for his reſtoration, 150. His letter intimating his Queen's 


pregna ncy, 151. His declaration, id. Perſons excepted 
therein, 153 n. Efforts of his friends in England, 154. 
And precautions taken by his daughter agai nſt them, 155. 
His Queen delivered of a daughter, 160. Unjuſtly charged 
with countenancing the conſpiracy againſt King William's 
life, 165. Grants a new declaration with a general pardon, 
zog. Scheme for his reſtoration, 276. He publiſhes two 
manifeſtoes and a proteſt againſt the negociations at Ryſ- 
. wick, 326. His death, 427. His ſon acknowledged as 
King of England by the King of France, &c. 428 | 
Jamonville, M. ſlain in battle, iii. 420 
Jane, Dr. queſtions the legality of King William's dh. 
for reforming the church diſcipline, i. 69. Is choſen pro- 
Jocutor of the convocation, 70, Makes a proper in be- 
half of the ſuſpended biſhops, 71 
Janſen, Sir J heodore, expelled the Houſe of F Commons, i li. 
405 
Janſeniſm, 8 in France, on account of, iii. 271, 
335» 304, 423. iv. 31, 30 
Jefleries, Lieutenant-Colonel, his W in nn of St. 
Philip's fort, iii. 5 12 
Jefferies, Lord Chancellor, a bill of attainder propoſed agant 
him but rejected, i. 73 
Jekyl, Sir Joſeph, his candour, i ii. 314+ Speech on foreign 
mercenaries, 477 
——, Captain, his operations at  Gamdaloupe, v. 14 
Jenkins, Captain, his ear cut off by the Spaniards, iii. 20 n. 
Jennings, Colonel, his behaviour at Carnckfergus, v. 252. 
For wn nd is thanked by the Kiſh Houſe of Commons 
254 
Jerſey (Villiers) Carl of, eleniportarimy at Ryſwick, i. 318. 
Ambaſſador to France, and ſecretary of Rate, 361 n. Diſ- 
carded, 392. Screened, 411. Diſmiſſed, ii. 14. Nego- 
ciates with the court of France touching the peace, 215, 
And with Menager, the French ere 218. Warrant to 
apprehend him, 38 
Jeſuits, their eſtates in Portugal ſequeſtered, for a iy 
againſt the King, v. 160. Their "YT routed at Paraguay, 
| 298 Fe | Jews 
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Jews obliged to provide for their proteſtant children, i. 454 u. 
An act for the naturalization of them paſſed, iii. 346. Re- 
pealed, 385. Movign, for — a. former act i in favour 
of them, 387 | 

Uiy ( Campbell) Fart of, his fooreb erb difolving the 
- ;pnipn, ii. 266. Candour in Strafford's caſe, 320. Diveſted 

olf his place, 343. Favours Oxford, 35 7. Appointed lord 

1 4 e in Scotland, 415. Oppoſes the penſion- bill, 496. 
His ſentiments of Porteous's murder, 569. He defends the 
convention n en iii. 26. Becomes c duke of Argyle, 

_ 129 N Mts «a4 

Ikchetter, then Fox, created leds iii. 53 RE. 

Imhoff, General, defeats M. de Chevret at 1 ir. 34. 
Retakes Munſter, v. 118 ; | 

Imperialiſts,—See Empire 

Impriſonment of n when authoriſed, iv. 455 —bes 
Debtors 

Inniſcilliners defeat- 20 ln Genaral Mioareys i. abs: Ob. 
tain a victory over the Iriſn e nn 60. Give way 

dt the Boyne, gz i - ji 

Inoculation of the ſmall-pox 8 into England, i. ane 8 n. 

Iquity into the caſes. of the ſtate · prifoners, i. 54 Cauſe of 
the miſcarriage in Ireland, 55, 74. Miſcarriages by ſea, 
142, 183, 212. Publick accounts, 214. Abuſes of the 

army, 240. The orphans' bill, 242. And the new Eaft- 

India company's charter, 1b. Miſcarriages by ſea, 315. 
Captain Kidd's expedition, 368. The Iriſh forfeitures, 37 1. 
Publik accounts, 483. Naval affairs, ii. 13. Loſſes by 
ſea, 127. State of the war with Spain, 128. King Wil- 
liam's grants, and tlie publick accounts, 201. The, conduct 
of Queen Anne's: laſt miniſtry, 306, &c.— 313. Manage- 
ment of the South- Sea ſcheme, 403, &c. The Biſhop of 
bs Sat VR plot, 422. The charitable: corporation, Fos. 
Sale of the Earl of Derwentwater's eſtate, 5 12. T he. pro- 

| duce of the; directors of the -South-Sea eſtates, 527. The 
tlection of the wo oa n 599. * of Gee, alfon- 


. cada, ini. do. 1 TIE! «Ti; ; 
+ Inte reſi om ebe publüel lend. mitted; 11. 276 Ie, 
Invincible man of Mar loſt, iv. 2 — 


John V. King of Portugal, his death and tis iii. . 300 
Juda. e Wt e W Nibadeo. 1 ii. 300 
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Johnſon, Samuel, his et annulled by e and 
himſelf rewarded by King William, i. 14 f 
—— . Sir William, undertakes an expedition againſt 88 
Point, iii. 451. Encamps at Lake-George, 452. Where 
he is attacked by the French, 453. And entirely defeats 
them, 454. He retreats, 456. Rewards beſtowed upon 
him, 457. His deputy aſſiſts in effecting an alliance with 
. the Indians, v. 31. Of whom he aſſembles a conſiderable 
number, 34, 44. He defeats the French near Niagara, and 
reduces the fortreſs, 43. Remarks on his conduct, 7bid., 
le aſſiſts at the reduction of Montreal, 277, 281 
„ murdered by Earl Ferrers, v. 232 . 
Johnſtone, Mr. - ſecretary for Scotland, i. 144. His de e- 
ment, 210. Diſmiſſed, * Appointed lord-regiſter, ii. ii. 
135. Diſcarded, 46 
| Joſeph, Archduke, elected King of the Romans, i. 105. Em- 
peror, ii. 53. His weakneſs on the Rhine, 122. Rupture 
between him and the Pope, 152. His death, 202 
m——, King of Portugal, his acceſſion, iii. 300. Some ac- 
count of his internal conduct, 336, 425. His reſtrictions 
on the Britiſh commerce, 425, Dreadful earthquake at his 
capital, 477. Attempt againſt his life, iv. 389, c. Neu- 
- trality-of his coaſts violated by the Engliſh, 492. Detection 
and puniſhment of the conſpirators againſt him, v. 387, &c. 
Miſunderſtanding between him and the Pope, «ch en 
_ ſatisfaction for the inſult of his neutrality, 298 
=———;, Archduke, ſcheme for _—_— him erke of _ yous 
; mans, iii. 295, 321, 340 | 
Ireland; a& for ſecuring 1 its dependency on England, ii. 392. 
Diſputes in, concerning prerogati ve and privilege, iii. 392. 
Which are compoſed, 483. It is threatened with a French 
© invaſion, iv. 499—505. Loyalty of the Catholicks there, 
507% Dangerous inſurrections on an apprehenſion of an 
union with Britain, 7 N n e by M. Thurot, v. 
211 
Iriſh eſpouſe king James U. s te + 41. Obtain an ho- 
5 nourable capitulation at Limerick, 1 34. Twelve thouſand 
of them tranſported to France, 138. an re pere 
with Wood's coinage, ii. 322 of 
—— wool, and woollen yarn, allowed to be 0d to "IR £ 
» Ar iii. 910 1 n. Salted beef, pork, and butter en to 
/ be 


N 
be imported, v. 181. And cattle and tallow, iv. 445. Re. 


mark able adventure of five mariners, v. 256 
Iron, proceedings on the bill for encouraging the i importation 
of, from North-America, iii. 284. iv. 52 
uois.— See Five Nations | 
Irwin, Mr. his ſcheme for finding the longitude at fea, i iv. . 3 
Judges, reflection on the grant for the augmentation of their 
ſalaries, iv. 237. h on the bill for ä ä 
their ſalaries, 451 


| Iuſte, French man of war loſt, iv. 503 


Juſtices of the peace, reflections on, iii. 331, 346 n. 481, 483. 
iv. 48, 49 | 

Juſtifying proofs; oubliſhed by abend at i iv. 24—29. 
Remarks on them, 29, &c. a 
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EATING, 1e diſmiſſed from tlie ih council-" 
board, i. 41 
Keene, Sir Benjamin, his negociation at Madrid, iii. ok 425. 
His memorial there, 469 
Keith, Veldt-Mareſchal, wounded at Oczakow,.. iii. 3. Sent 
with an army into Sweden, 111. Conducts the Pruſſian 
army into Bohemia, 14, 15. His gallantry at the battle of 
Lowoſchutz, 16. He accompanies the King of Pruſſia a 
ſecond time into Bohemia, 137. Inveſts Prague, 142. Op- 
poſes the King of Pruffia's attacking Ceunt Daun at Kolin, 
148. Brings off the rear of the Pruſſians after that action, 
152. Encamps at Leitmeritz, 176. Accompanies the King 
to Erfurth, 188. Left commander at Leipzig, 193. De- 
tached into Saxony and Bohemia, zoo. Conducts the firſt 
column of the Pruſſians into Moravia, 351. Appointed to 
ſuperintend the ſiege of Olmutz, 352. He brings off the 


artillery from Olmutz, 354. Puts to flight an incommoding 


Auſtrian party on the hills of Hollitz, 355. Suſtains the 
Auſtrian's chief attack at Hochkirchen, 3635. A particular 
account of his behaviour and death there, 366 n. 
— . Major, ſignalizes himſelf at Ey bach, v. 308 
— . Mr. ordered to quit Vienna, iv. 181 105 
Kelly, Rev. George, taken into cuſtody for favouring the Yee. 
| "—_" ii. 422. Ball of pains and penalties againſt him, 426 
| 6 
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kempenfelt, Captain, brings a reinforcement to the he ganiſon 
of Madras, v. 82 


Kenmuir (Gordon) Viſcount of, joins the partizans of the Pre- 
tender, ii. 327. Impeached, 336. And beheaded, 338 


E Kenn, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, refuſes the oaths to William 


and Mary, and is ſuſpended, i. 11, 69. His dioceſe filled 
up b nd9 452 

Kennedy, Captain, his 3 v. 25 5 

Kentiſh petition, i. 419 

Keppel, Commodore, ſent to Jem ſatisfaction of the Alge- 
rines, iii. 274. Aſſiſts in concluding a treaty with Tripoly 
and Tunis, 335. Detached in purſuit of a French man of 
war, iv. 90. Takes Goree, 314. Reinforces Senegal, 315 

Kerſin, M. dey his attempt upon Cape - Coaſt caſtle, iv. 113. 
His engagement with three Britiſh men of war, 262 

Khevenhuller, Count, his proceedings in Bavaria, iii. 83. 
Reinforces Prince Charles of Lorraine, 86. Concludes a 
convention between the Emperor and Hungary, 14 

Kidd, Captain, his expedition, i. 369. Executed, 411 | 

Kidnapping of men for the ſervice, proceedings of the Com- 
mons againſt, i. 187 

Kilby, Chriſtopher, his contract for the forces in North- Ame. 
rica approved of by the Commons, iv. 67 

Kilmarnock (Boyd) Earl of, joins the young Chevalier, i iii. 
164. Taken priſoner, 181. And ſent to London, 182. 
Tried, 188. And beheaded, 189 

King, Dr. cloſes the ceremony of the inſtallation of the Earl of 
| Weſtmorland, at Oxford, with an elegant oration, iv. 484 

, Captain, reinforced in Oſwego, iii. 459 

Kingſley, General, his bravery at Minden, v. 112 n. 

Kingſton, in Jamaica, contentions concerning it and Spaniſh- | 
Town, iv. 67 

Kinnoul (Hay) Earl of, taken into cuſtody, i, 324 

— (Hay) Earl of, ſent ambaſſador to F v. 298 

Kirby, Captain, ſhot, i. 472 

Kirke, General, ſent to the relief of Londonderry » 1. 44. 
Which he effects, 46 | | 

Kirkpatrick, | r his Proceedings in the Eaſt-Indive, 
iii. 405 

Knight, Sir John, his ſpeech againſt the naturalization of 
— I by the Oy» i. 221 97 

15 Knight, : 
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Knight, caſhier of the South-Sea n ſeized, bat make 
his eſcape, 11. 406 2 
„Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 490 . + 
Knollis, Lieutenant, his bravery and death, v. 2 TH | 
Knowles, Admiral, his operations in the Weſt-Indies, i iii. 116. | 
His trial for miſbehaviqur, 230. And ſentence, iv. 36n. 
q Enquiry into his conduct, as governor. of Jamaica, 67. He 
is detached to take the Iſle of Aix, 89, Retards the attack, 
by ſending two ſhips to give chaſe to a French, man of war, 
ibid. He is entruſted with the demolition of the works at 
Aix, 91. He objects againſt attempting fort Fouras, ibid. 
98. A piece of fortification planned by him at Louiſbourg 
deſtroyed, 363 
Konigſeg, Count, aſſiſts the Grand 3 in defeating. the 
Turks, iii. 14. Defeated at Reichenberg, i iv. 138 
Kynaſton, Corbet, Eſq. abſconds, ii. 326 | 


1. 
A Corne, M. his proceedings in Nont-America, iii. 
379, 330 
Lacy, General, conducts an Auſtrian army n 
v. 351. And takes poſſeſſion of Berlin, r 
Laforey, Captain, his bravery at Louiſbourg, iv. 303 ↄ 
Lake, Biſhop of Chicheſter, : refuſes the oaths to William 21 
Mary, and is ſuſpended, 1. 11, 69. His death, ibid.” 
Lally, General, arrives in the Eaſt-Indies, iv. 320. Takes 
fort St. David, 322. And Cuddalore, ibid. He miſcarries 
in an attempt upon the King of Tanjour's capital, ibid. 
Marches into Arcot, ibid. Commences the ſiege of Ma- 
dras, v. 79. Which he is forced to relinquiſh, 82. His 
letter to M. de Legret, ibid. n. He makes an unſucceſsful 
attempt on Conjeveram, 89. Retires with M. D*Apche to 
the Iſland of Mauritius, 92. Takes Syringham, 97. Re- 
covers Conjeveram, but is obliged to abandon it, 98. Routed 
by Colonel Coote at Wandewaſh, 99. | Retreats to Pondi- 
cherry, 100. His letter to M. Raymond, 364 
Lambert, Sir John, taken into cuſtody, ii. 140 
Lamberti, Marquis de, miniſter from Lanes forbid the | 
court, ii. 33ͥ . 
Lancaſhire plot, i. 141, 257-10. Tumult i in, iv. 57 
Langdon, 
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van, Captain, his bravery, iv. 262 : 

Lanier, Sir John, beſieges the calile of Edinburgh, i. 35. His 
progreſs in Ireland, 87. Killed at Steenkerke, 163 

Land- Bank eſtabliſned, i. 283 

Landſdown, Lord, taken into cuſtody, il. 325 | 

Laſci, General, his ſacceſs, iii. 14, 67, 90. Incommodes the 

. Proffians in their retreat from Olmutz, iv. 354 

Latham, Captain, receives the keys of Chandernagore, i iv. 119 

Latin tongue laid aſide in law proceedings, ii. 495 

| Latton, Mr. the indignities offered to him at Morocco, iii. 

ns. Eco it: 

Laudohn, General, defeats a party of Pruſſians, and joins the 
combined army of French and Imperialiſts, iv. 191. Har- 
raſſes the King of Pruſſia in his retreat from Olmutz, 354. 
Advances to the frontiers of Brandenburgh, 363. Incom- 
modes the rear of the Pruſſians, 368. Skirmiſh between 
his army and the Pruſſians, v. 128. He is detached with a 

reinforcement to the Ruſſians, ibid. He defeats General 
Fouqet, and reduces Glatz, 339. Undertakes the fiege of 
Breilau, 340. Which he is obliged to abandon, 342. Is 

_ defeated by the King of Pruſſia, 347. Maintains his ou | 
in Silefia, 354 

33 General, defeats the French neutrals, iii. 380. Aſſiſts 
in the reduction of Cape- Breton, iv. 30 

— —, Colonel, detached to the aſſiſtance of Mahommed 

Ali Khan, i iii. 403. Takes upon him the command of the 
| Eaſt-India company's troops, 405. Relieves Tiruchirapalli, 
| 407. Obtains ſeveral advantages over the French, 538. 
-- His gallant defence of Madras, v. 79, &c. 

ſs Mr. the projector, diſputes about, I. 47 

Lawleſs, Sir Patrick, quits England, ii. 283 

Layer, Mr. Chriſtopher, committed to the Tower for a con- 
ſpiracy in favour of 1 nr ii. . Tried and 

executed, 424 

Lede, Sir John, defeats 80 Pointis, and . Gibraltar, ii. 
61. Relieves Barcelona, 86. Bombards Cagliari, and aſſilis 
in the reduction of Minorca, 150 

Learning, perſons eminent for, v. 381, Kc. 

Lee, Commodore, his inactivity, iii. 2000 

Leeds, Thomas Oſborne (Marquis of Caermarthen) Created | 
Duke of, i. 223. Impeached for corruption, 244» Sub- 
ſtance of his ſpeech at Sacheverel's trial, ii. 10 
Vor. V. 5 Hh Lee, 
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Lee, Dr. his character, iii. 237. He oppoſes the court men- 
ſures in the Weſtminſter deva, 302. | 

Leeds, riot at, iii. 361 | 

Leeward Iflands.—See Weſt Indies 

Legge, Commodore, intercepts ſeveral French ſhips, i iii. 220 

—— . Hon. Henry, appointed chancellor of the Exchequer, 
iii. 390, He oppoſes a clauſe in favour of Hanover, 474. 
Is diveſted of his office, 475. To which he js reſtored, iv. 
84. He is commanded to reſign, 85. Receives honour- 

able teſtimonies of the people's approbation, ibi4, Replaced 

in the offices of chancellor of the Exehequer, and ey" 

| ſioner of the Treaſury, 87 

23 : Legibelli, a Mooriſh King of, ſome account of, i iv. OY 298, 

1 

| 3 Mr. his caſe, iii. 389 

| Lehwald, Mareſchal, his engagement with M. Apraxin, at 

| Norkitten, iv. 185. He forces the S to retire n 

| the Pruſſian territories, 27 

| Leigh, Mr. high-bailiff, his proceedings at the Weltninfter 

| 


election, iii. 290, 312 
Leipſick taken poſſeſſion of by Prince Ferdinand of "EY 
| 5 iv. 12. It is ſubjected to military execution by the Pruſ- 
| | | Gans, 192, Siege of, undertaken in vain by the army of 
| France and the Empire, 193, &c. Subjected again to mili- 
tary execution, 326. Inveſted by the Prince of Deux-Ponts, 
| 369. The ſiege of it raiſed, 374. It is grievouſly oppreſſed 
| du the King of Pruſſia, 376. Reduced by the army of the 
| - Empire, v. 134. Retaken by the Pruſſians, 135. Recovered 
| by the Imperialiſts and Auſtrians, 354+ Poſſeſſed ner _ 
© | Pruſſians, 357 
| Lendrick, Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 487 
Leopold, Emperor of Germany, enters into the * * es 
France, i. 24. The ſucceſs of his arms againſt the French 
and Turks, 64: His fon Joſeph elected King of the Ro- 
mans, 105. The progreſs of his arms againſt the Turks, 
126. 'I'reaty of alliance between him, England, and * 
land, 426. With Savoy, 509. His death, ii. 3 
Leſlie, Captain, aſſiſts in the reduction of Guadaloupe, v 13 
Leſtock, Admiral, his conduct off I oulon, . 127, b. 
Commands an expedition to Britany, 168... ado [4 . 
Leyant.—See Turkey © | 4 
& Ala en. 
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| 10. Earl of, appointed General by the Scottiſh convention, 

i. 2g; Laid afide from the miniſtry, 488, Prepares againſt 
the French invaſion, ii. 136 

Lering, Sir Richard, committed to the Tower, i. 372 | 
Levis, Chevalier de, undertakes the ſiege of Quebeck, v. 268. 

| Worſts General Murray there, 270, &c. But is obliged 7 
him to abandon: the ſiege with precipitation,” 273 

Lewis, Major, advances againſt the Indians, v. 265 | 

Lexington, Lord, appointed ambaſſador to Spain, ii. 255 

Licences to publick-houſes, ee relative to, iii. 330, 

346 n. iv. 49, 234 

Liehfield (Lee) Earl of, refuſes the oaths to William and 
Mary, i. 11. Proclamation for W os 99. 
Eludes a ſearch, 155 | 

— —; \tumult at, iii. 259 

. man of war ſhipwrecked, iv. 315 

Lichtenſtein, Prince, routed at Kolin, iv. 137. His conduct 
at Kolin applauded by the King of Pruflia, 151 n. 

Lignitz taken by the Auſtrians, iv. 191 

Ligonier,” Sir John, ſignalizes himſelf at + Roucoux, | lit, * 
Taken at Laffeldt, 211 

— —. Captain, complimented by Prince Ferdinand” for 
his behaviour at Minden, v. 112 n. 

Lillingfton, Colonel, his expedition to the Weſt-Indies, i. 
Up 

Limerick inveſted by King William III. i. 101. The capi- 

tulation of, 134 

Lindſay, Mr. taken into cuſtody, ii. 6. His ſentence and 

death, 14 

e mottally eds near Cherbourg, iv. 


"=P 


477 

Liſbon, earthquake at, iii. 477 

Livingſtone, Sir Thomas, defcats Colonel Buchan, „ 

Lloyd, erte of St. Aſaph, yew rig in King James 's pardon, 
9 

— Coloaet) at the head of the Innilkilliners, defeats and . 
takes O'Kelly, i. 61 

Lobkowitz, Prince, his operations, iii. 87, 113, 138 

Locke (John) appointed a commiſſioner of Trade, i. 291 n. 

Lockhart, G. of Carnwath, proteſts in behalf of the freehold- 
ers of Scotland againſt the union, ii, 99. Commiſſioned to 

| Hk2 | repreſent 


LL . = 
1 its grievances to the Queen, 266, Taken into 
. cuſtody, 324 _ 

„Captain, his faccels, iv. 103, 224 | 
Logie, Captain, aſſiſts in Cefating M. Thurot's ſquadron, v. 
253. Honours conferred on him for that exploit, 254 

Logs-town, on the Ohio, ſurprized, iii. 419 


London, Aſſurance Company eſtabliſhed at, ii. 396. Two earth- 
quakes at, iii. 292. Peſtilential fever at the ſeſſions houſe 


of, 294. Its addreſs to George II. on the critical ſituation 


of affairs, 525. Grants bounties to voluntiers, iv. 472. Its 
reſolutions for building a bridge at Blackfriars, 482. A 
conflagration at, 483. Preſents an addreſs to the King on 


the taking Quebeck, v. 74. And a petition concerning the 


exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 178. Bill for improving 
its ſtreets, 191. And for ſupplying it with fiſh, 194. A 
fire in its neighbourhood, at Covent- Garden, 216. Pro- 
ceedings of the Jord-mayor, &c. concerning the bridge at 
Black- friars, 247 


; London: bridge, act for repairing ct V. 245+ The temporary 


part of it burnt, 406. Further ſum granted wenn im- 
proving it, 426. v. 168 | 


Londonderry, the famous liege of, 4. 42—46 


Longevity, inſtances of, iv. 485 


_ Longitude, ſcheme for finding it at fea, iv. 483 
; Lonſdale, Sir John Lowther, created Viſcount, 1. 291. Lora 


Ho: ſeal, 361 n. Retires before the rebels at Wengen ii. 


449 
Lords of che articles in the Scoutth parliament, their power 


fo 33 n. 


; Loring, Captain, his tranſactions on lake Champlain, v. 39. 


40. And lake Ontario, 277 
Lorraine, Duke ot, inveſt and takes Mente, i. 63. His death, 
106 


ceded to France, ii. 555 562 


| Lottery ſcheme, the Harburgh one, condemned By the Houſe 


of Commons, ii. 429 


| Lottery Engliſh, W by monopolizers of tickets i in, benim. f 


ed, iii. 387 

Loudon (Campbell) Earl of, his operations in Scotland, lil, 
166, 173, 177. Appointed commander in chief in North- 
America, 520. State of affairs on his arrival at New-York, 
532. He concerts meaſures for the enſuing camo Pig, 536. 


Which are obſtruRted by diſſentions among the colonies, ibid. 
iv. 104. Sets out for Halifax, 106. Obliged to poſtpone 
his deſigns againſt Louiſbourg, 107, Remarks on his con- 
duct, 260. He returns to England, 299 
Louis XIV. King of. France, a confederacy formed againſt 
* i. 23. He receives James II. with great cordiality, 
Whom he aflifts in his Iriſh expedition, 52. His fleet 
| . the Engliſh, 757%. His army worſted at Walcourt, 62. 
Progreſs of his army in Germany, ibid. His fleet obtains a 
complete victory over the Engliſh and Dutch, 96. His army 
. . defeats the confederates at Fleurus, 105. Progreſs of his 
arms in Piedmont, 123. His fleet defeated by thoſe of 
England and Holland, 156. He takes Namur in fight of 
King William, 160. His army defeats the allies at Steen- 
kerke, 162, At Landen, 196. He has recourſe to the 
mediation of Denmark, 208. Progreſs of his arms in Cata- 
lonia, 231, 262. He makes advances towards a peace with 
Holland, 291. Detaches the Duke of Savoy from the con- 
federacy, 293. Treaty of peace between him and the con- 
tederates at Ryſwick, 316, 325, &. Negociates the firſt 
partition treaty, 351. His intrigues at the court of Ma- 
drid, 353. Negociates the ſecond treaty of partition, 380, 
His intereſt prevails in the Spaniſh court, 385. He acknow- 
ledges James the Second's fon as King of England, 428. 
His miniſter's memorial to the Dutch, 449. War declared 
againſt him by England, 452. Progreſs of his arms on the 
Rhine, 464. And in Italy, 465. His army defeated at 
Eckeren, 505. Conquers at Spirebach, 506. Routed at 
2 507. Schellenberg, ii. 22. And Hochſtadt, 25, 
His fleet worſted, 36. His army defeated at Tirle- 
es 55. His fleet partly deſtroyed, 61. His army 
routed at St. Iſtevan de Litera, 65. Rami lies, 83. And 
Turin, 88, &c. Succeſ ful at Caſtiglione, go, He de- 
mands conferences for a peace, 93. His dominions threaten- 
ed with ruin, 115. He equips a fleet for a deſcent upon 
Scotland, 135. His forces routed at Oudenarde, 142, And 
Wynendale, 147. He renews his offers for a peace, 162. 
His troops defeated at Malplaquet, 167, His offers rejected 
by the Dutch, 172. Ineffectual conferences between the 
allies and him at Gertruydenberg, 183. Negociation be- 
tween England and him, 215. His propoſals diſagreeable 
to the allies, 219. Conferences opened at Utrecht between 
H h z him 


him and the confederates, 233. Concludes peace with Eng⸗ 


land and the confederates, 261, 274, 275. His death, 324 + 


Louis XV. King of France, war declared between him and 


England, iii. 126, Defeats the confederates at Fontenoy. 


Roucoux, and Laffeldt, 150, 193, 210. His navy defeated 


by the Engliſh, | 217, 219. Concludes a treaty of peace 
with England at Aix-la-Chapelle, 230. Cenſured for the 
arreſt of the young Chevalier, 268. He mediates. a recon- 


 ciliation between Sweden and Ruſſia, 270. Internal ,mca- 


ures of his miniſtry, 271, His diſputes with his parliaments 
concerning the bull Unigenitus, ibid. 335, 361, 424, 442. 
iv. 31, 390. He engages in a defenſive alliance with Spain, 
Sardinia, &c. iii. 272. Interferes in the diſputes between 


-- Ruſſia and Sweden, 295. His declaration concerning the 
- | propoſed, election of the Archduke to be King of the Ro- 
mans, 297, 324. Ambitious ſchemes of his ſubjeQs in 
North-America, 374. Their perfidious practices in Nova- 


Scotia, 377. He recalls the parliament of Paris from exile, 
424. Conduct of his miniſter at London, 433. Rupture 
between him and England, 440. The trade of his ſubjects 
greatly diſtreſſed by the Engliſh, 442. Fruitleſs intriguey 


of his miniſters in Spain, 462, 468. Their practices in 
Germany, 462. His declaration at the court of Vienna, 
457. He refrains from open hoſtilities, 471. State of his 


navy, 472. An act concerning Britiſh ſubjects in his ſervice, 
482. His miniſter's letter to Mr. Fox, 488. And anſwer 
thereto, 489. He threatens Britain with an invaſion, 491. 


Mutual declarations of war between him and England, 5 20, 


$23- Cloſe connection between him and the two Empreſſes, 
iv. 4. His miniſter's declaration at Berlin, 7. And to the 


diet of the Empire, 21. He orders the Pruſſian miniſter to 


leave Verſailles, on the Dauphineſs's miſearriage, occaſioned 
by his maſter's treatment of her parerts, 22. He holds a 
bed of juſtice, 32. An attempt by Damien to aſſaſſinate 
him, 124. Change in his miniſtry, 126. He ſends tuo 
armies into Germany, ibid. His miniſter ordered by the 
King of Pruſſia to quit Dreſden, 130. His Generals take 
poſſeſſion of Hanover, 158, 162. His troops admitted into 
Oſtend and Nieuport, 182. He menaces Hamburgb, ibi. 


His miniſter's memorial to the Dutch concerning the Engliſn 
Ffeuiſets, 289. His views in the German war, 324. He 
ee * Wann. of Hanover,. 327. Plan of a 


treaty 
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_ 'nreaty propoſed to him by the Landgrave of Heſſe. Caſſel, 
329. His treaty with the Duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel, 
331. His memorial called the Parallel, 334. Anſwer to it, 
ibid. 386. His troops retreat to the Rhine, 335. They 
re: enter the territories. of Hanover, 349; 350. Meaſures 
taken by his miniſtry for the ſupport of publick credit and 
trade, to carry on the continental war, to reinforce his 
American colonies, and to alarm England with an invaſion, - 
391, 392. Preparations made for that purpole, 497: And 
co inyade Ireland, 499. His priſoners in England ſupplied | 
with clothing by private contributions, v. 75. His mini- 
"ters ſtop payment, 143, 144. His envoy's memoral to the 
Dutch, in anſwer to the Britiſh ambaſſador's, 148, 149. 
Captures by his and the Britiſh. eruiſers, 248, 249. His 
anſwer to the Britiſh and Pruſſian memorial, 306 n. Liſt of 

_ - his!ſhips of. war taken, deſtroyed, or caſually: loſt, ſince the 
commencement of the war Bill about the middle _- RE * 
1760, 389 | ü | 

Lovis, Dauphin of France, his death, ii. 236 | 

Louiſbourg, ſurrender of, iv. 304. Its tortifications demos 
liſhed, v. 283.—See Cape Breton | 

Lovat,: Lord, his plot, ii. 4. Sent to the Baſtile, 14. Re- 
takes Inverneſs, 332. Eſpouſes the Chevalier's cauſe, iii. 

164. Seized and makes his eſcape, 173. His houſe de- 

ſtroyed, 182. Tried and beheaded, 189 

Lowendahl, Count, his progreſs, iii. 208, 212, &c. 

Lowick, Mr. his trial and execution, i. 287 

Luckner, General, defeats a French detachment under Count 
Muret, x. 308. Another at Eybach, ibid. Raiſes contri- 

\ butions in Fulda, 311. His exploit at Butzbach, 313. He 

- :repulſes ſome French detachments at ee Nordheim, 
and Norten, 322, 323, &c. 

al Gen. Edmund, arrives in England, hank oblige to 
withdraw, i. 79 

Lundy, governor of Na abandons i its s defence, i. 43 

Lunt's plot, i. 237 

ane company, petition e books nt certain dle, 
i. 346 1; 

Luxembourg F. e e Dale af, weeks the 
| gonfederyre under Prince Waldeck at Fleurus, i. 104. Baf- 
les King William's ſtratagems, 121. Attacks and defeats 
the! rear of the allies, 123. Cover the ſiege of Namur, 
Y: Hh + 160. 
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160. Routs the copfederates under King William at W 
kerke, 162. Reduces Huy, 195. Defeats King William 
at Landen, 196, Takes Charleroy, 199. His death, 252 


Lyman, General, his operations in meren iii. 45% 


Lyme ſhip of war foundered, v. 293 BN 
Lymington, Jobn Wallop, Aga. cared baron nd viſcount of, | 
li. 399 HP 
Lynar, Count de, ens, by the King of Dias ne 
the convention of Cloſter-Seven, iv. 164. He ſeconds the 
remonſtrances of the French General on the breach 8590 _ 
treaty, 219 

Lys, French man of war, * hi iii. 440 | 1 

Lyttelton, Sir George, his conduct in parliament, ii. 558. 
- Hi. 22, 37, 97. Admitted into the Treaſury, 144. Oppoſes 
the motion for the ſea-officers being heard by counſel, 245. 
And that for reducing the nuinber of the ſeamen, 305. Sup- 
ports the general naturalization bill, 309. Appointed cof- 
ferer of the houſehold, 390. Chancellor of the e. 
and a lord of the Treaſury, 476 

.. Colonel, ſupports the court intereſt in the Wel. 
mĩnſter election, iii. 313 

— - William Henry, Efq. governor of South-Carolina, 
10 treaty with the Cherukee india, v. 258 5 


M. Me 


qACBEAN, Captain, contributes to the naehe of Min. 
nn. 
M Cartie, Commodore, defeated 8 7 800 v TO 
Macartney, General, tried for the murder of the Duke of Ha. | 
milton, but acquitted, reſtored, and promoted, ii. 343 
Macclesfield (Parker) Earl of, lord chancellor, his. trial for 
bribery, 436—432 | 
Macdonald of Glencoe, and ſeveral of is people, maker, 
"Te 147. Ke. | 
————— of Auchintrincken, murdered, i. 148 KG 
w—, Captain, his humanity and bravery, Ve 59 p. "EY 
——— , Captain Donald, commands a corps at the baude 
- of Quebeck, v. 717 ; 


** 


n ire. 
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Macguire, M. takes Gabel, iv. 176. " Attacked” at Aſch, ” 
123. His gallant defenſe of Dreſden, 343 e 

Machault, M. de, nen from n. offics in the French ml. | 
niſtry, iv. 126 

Mackay, General, defeated at Killycrankie, 4 37. Reinforces 
General Ginckel, 128. His behaviour at Athlone, 129. 
At Aghrim, 131. He is killed at Steenkerke, 163 

Mackenzie, Sir J. obliged to quit Inverneſs, ii. 332 | 

— . nnn proclamation for apprehending him, 

1. 273 
——. — ber great age, iv. 485 
Mackillicut, Colonel, ſurrenders Cork, i. 102 


Mackintoſh, Brigadier, croſſes the Forth, and joins the Enge. 


*. ene 11. 327, Eſcapes from Neugate, 3399 
„Lady, taken priſoner, and ber effects plundered, 


iii. 102 
. — Sir John, apprehended, ii. 5. And Sid. 10 
Captain, takes a * at e in the Eaſt-In- 

dies, v. 85 
Macleod (Mackenzie) Lord, ſent F to ai iii. 

182 
—— . Laird of, raiſes his followers for the goverament, 

- Ui. 106. Routed at Inverary, 173 


Macnamara, Admiral, eſcorts the French fleet from Breſt, iii. 


434 
| Macpherſon, Sir Eneas, apprehended and impriſoned, i. 121 
Madder, act for encouraging the growth of, iv. 247 


Madras, in the Eaſt- Indies, taken by the French, iii, 198. De- 


ſcribed, 398, Beſteged by General Lally, v. 79 
Magdalen hoſpital, the inſtitution of, iv. 411 
| Maitland,” Captain, his gallantry in an engagement off Hiſo- 
niola, v. 288 
, Captain Richard, reduces Surat, v. 7 
Malabar coaſt deſcribed, iii. 396, 397 


Malt, debates and diſturbances in Scotland on account _ it. 


265, 445 An G tax on, v. 175. — See Diſtillation, 
Corn 
Malta, complaints about the 8 of its neutrality by the 
English, iv. 286. A Turk iſh ſhip carried thither, v. 299 
Mancheſter (Montague) Earl of, ſent ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary to Paris, i. 361 n. Recalled, 428 
en—— It at, iii. 361. iv. 407 
Ws a Manners, 
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| Manners, a ſatire, proceedings againſt, iii. 30 .. 
Manſel, Sir Thomas, created a n n. 2 1. 
Mansfield,” Lord. —Sce Murmy lane eh 
Manteuffel, General, his 1 . the Swedes, v. 121. 
By whom he is defeated and taken, 3375 a ; 
Marchmont (Hume) Karl of, commiſſioner to wo Scottiſh par- 
? __ _ Hament, i. 34% Propoſes the abjuration, 457. Diſcarded, 
488. Propoſes the Honefes orgs: 49 3 * beer: the 
union, ii 1 (i 10 4 
, Earl of, his motion . nd &c. 25046. 
load againſt the election of the Scottith peers, 349 
Marcke, county of, ſeized by the French for e N 155 
| Queen, iv. 133, 183 Int 
„„ Marigalante ſabmits to General Burtingtoin v. 1 ele 
| Marine fociety:formed, iii. 519 n. | 
Mines, act 2 for the —_— regulation of, on | hore, iv. 


- "Aj (ia 


as ants) 
Matiſchal; Earl, r a ind the abies, It, "Y 99 
(Keith) Earl, joins the Earl of Mar, ii. 324. Eands 
in the Bigblands, 382. Letter to him from the King of 
Pruſſia, iv. 151 n. Two acts in his favour, v. 209 
Maritime laws of England extended to America, iii. 483 
Marlborough, Lord Churchill, ereated earl of, and com- 
der of the Britt auxiliaries in the Dutch ſervice, i, 62. His 
counteſs adviſes the Princeſs Anne to inſiſt upon an inde- 
| | ent ſettlement; 79. He reduces Cork and Kinfale, 
5 102. Diſmifſed from his employments, 139. Exeepted in 
28 King James's pardon, 151. Sent to the Tower, 155. Falſe 
F information. againſt him and others, 172. The Lords vin - 
| | | dicate their privileges in. his behalf, 177, His intereſt pre- | 
5 | | vails in the Houſe of Commons, 180. His friends exert 
| | _ themſelves againſt the miniſtry, ibid. He regains King 
= | William's favour, 351. Appointed general. and ambaſſa- 
| | dor to Holland, 422. His progreſs in Flanders, 461. 
1 | Narrowly eſeapes being taken, 463. Created a duke, and 
| | _ gratified with a penſion of five thouſand pounds, 477, Re- 
duces Bonne, 503. Huy and Limburgh, 505, 506. Com- 
pliments Charles VI. of Spain on his acceſſion, 513. De- 
feats the French and Bavarians at Schellenberg. ii. 22. 
French and Bavarians at Hochſtadt, 25, 26, &e. Declared : 
5 . = a'prince of the empire, 30. The manor of Woodſtock be- 
ſtowed on him by the Queen, 43. * the French lines, 
| | | | * 


* —_ 0: 6. I 7 00 UT Rm. 
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55- Prevented by the Dutch deputies from — the 

French, 57. Viſits the Imperial court, 58. Defeats the 
French at Ramillies, 83. His honourg and penſion ſettled 
on his poſterity, 104. His interview with the King of 
Sweden, 122. Oppoſition formed againſt him by Harley, 
124. Defeats rhe French at Oudenarde, 142, & c. Defeats 
the French at Malplaquet, and reduces Mons, 167, &c. 

His intereſt declines, 191. He is inſulted and reviled, 196. 

Surprixes the French lines, and reduces Bouchain, 207, 208. 

- Diſmifſed from his employments, 223. Votes againſt him, 
227, He retires to the continent, 257. Reſtored to his 
command, 259. His death, 421 n. The d of his 
duchefs, iii. 143 

Marlborough (Spenſer) Duke of, his motions, ii. $40: Ill. 5 1. 

| Oppoſes keeping the Hanoverians in Britiſh pay, 120. His 
motion concerning the conſtitutional queries, 310. He is 

appointed one of the commiſſioners to enquire into the miſ- 
carriage againſt Rochefort, iv. 93. Account of his expe- 
dition againſt St. Malo, 270. He is appointed to the com- 
mand of the Britiſh troops in Germany, 274. Joins the 
allied army, 347. Dies at Munſter, 350. An account of 
the tranſaction between him and Mr. Barnard, 414, &c. n. 

Marr (Erſkine) Earl of, profeſſes attachment to King 8 
i. 28. Permits himſelf to be intercepted, ibid, Appointed 
governor of Stirling-caftle, 29 

— Earl of, promotes the union, 11, 49. Created ſecre- 

tary of ſtate, 51. Deputed to repreſent the hardſhips of the 
union, 266. Sets up the Pretender's ſtandard in Scotland, 
324. Engages Argyle at Dumblaine, 331. Retires with 
the Chevalier to France, 3 34 | ty 

Marriage act, an account of, iii. 350 

M.larſeilles, a plague there, 11. 416 1 

Marſh, Captain, commands the ſquadron ſent againſt aan 
iv. 294 

Marſhal, Lieutenant, his bravery and death, iv. 31 7 

Martin, Captain, wounded, iv. 321 + 

Martinique ifland, fort of, deſtroyed by two Britiſh men of 

war, iv. 316, The ſtate of it, v. 2. And deſcription, 3, 
&c, An account of the deſcenis upon it by Commodore 

| Moore, General Hopſon, and General Barrington, 5 
Mary, daughter of James, Duke of York, crowned — of 

England, i. 13. Coldneſs between her and her ſiſter, the 

Princeſs 


* DE x. 


Princeſs Anne, 79. She is inveſted with the regency of the 
kingdom, 86. In which ſhe is embarraſſed, 96. Is ap- 
pointed guardian, 121. "Precautions taken by her for the 
defence of the nation, 155. Her joy at the defeat of the 
French fleet off La tlogue, 159. She embarks troops for a 
deſcent upon France, ibi. Which is laid aſide, and ſhe 
orders the troops to Flanders, ibi. Where they are diſap- 
pointed in 2 delign” upon Dunkirk, 166. She 'eftabliſhes a 
fand for 'the maintenance of 'ten preachers and ſchoolmaſters 
for the Proteſtant Vaudois, 164 n. Diſſenſion between her 
and her. fſter, 176. Her death and nnen we * 
Maryland deſcribed, iii. 417 e 
Maſham, Mrs. her political intrigues; 11. 124, 272, 295 ny 
Maſce!yne, - Mr. Nevil, ſent to > obſerve the tranſir of ns; 0 


Wg 4. ; 
Maſoa, Nr. Gies, ſe to obſerve Wai cranſit of Venus, 


v. 294 n 1 
—. Major, eoininkbder of ah marines in the expedition 
againſt Senegal, iv. 294 
Maſſachuſet's. bay deſcribed, 111. 412, 413 esl 
Maſſacre of Glencoe, i. 147 | io 
ey Colonel, affiits in n defeating the French at Nen. 5 


Maſuliparare, in the Faſt. Indies, geſeribed iii. Joy: Taken 
by Colonel Forde, v. 866 

Mathews,” Admiral, his conduct f in ous biene e. in. ; 
86, $9.46 127 

„Mr. murdered by $tirm, v. 345 

Nlatueof, dent de, the Ruſſian ambaſſador, We} . 14 

wy, Colonel, bravery of his pn at Hinge cone: 0 wi 
319. At Zierenberg, 342 43 OIRDHV- - 

Mezh Atchung continued governor of Surab/'e 88 

Meaſures and weights, an n; about, iv. 257. e n. v. 
258 1 

Mecklenbourgh-Schw.erin, Fiedericks Duke! 66. Jul Wache 
confederacy againſt Pruſſia, iv. 128. His dominions laid 
under contribution by the Pruflians, 208, 326. N remon- 
trance to the diet at Ratiſbon, v. 360 

Medley, Admiral, his nm in the | Mediterranean, iii. 

8 197 220 2 ; 

N gh French __ * wit , taken, iv. „ 7 N ; 

Melfort 


oy e 


— 
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Melfort (Drummond). Ben of, accompanies James II. to Ice- 
land, i. 30 u. Excepted in King William's pardon. 87 
Correſponds with the Englith Jacobites, 154. He heads the 

Noncompounders, 304. A letter of his. interoepted, 395. 
Accompanies the Chevalier from Scotland, ii. 334 

e Melville, Earl of, ſecretary for Scotland, i. 32. 
Where he ſupports the court intereſt in parliament, 8 1. Lord 
: privy-ſeal there, 145. Diſcarded, 488 . 

Melville, Major, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, v. 18. Ap- 

pointed governor of the citadel of Baſſe- terte, 2 bs 30 
Memel taken by the Ruſſians, iv. 172 

Menager, M. his negociation in England, 11. 4 . 

Mentz, John Frederick, Elector of, concludes a ſubſidiary- 
treaty. with England, iii. 296. His letter to the King of 
Pruflia concerning the election of a King of the Romans, 
323. His miniſter rejects the King of .Pruſſia's letter to 
the Imperial diet, iv. 31 

Mercer, Colonel, left commander at Oſwego, i iii. 461. Þ Killed 
chem ges 
Merci, Count, aſſumes the command ab] the pen army in 
vicily, ii. 380 F 
Meſſina, a great plague there, ili. 115 n. 
Methodiſts, ſome account of, v. 376 
Methuen, Paul, Eſq. reſigns his poſt of ne of A 5 
350 
Mew, Biſhop of Wincheſter, queſtions the legality of * 
William's commiſſion to reform the church diſcipline, i 1. 69 
Meyer, Colonel, _—_— the Auſtrian Feen at — ir- 
++ 142 11 | " - 39451 
Michie, Captain Colia, killed, v. 92 doth hott 
Middleton, Earl of, arreſted, i. 155. Obtains a ts 
ration from Rang James, 208. tleads the b Pa, 


. 304 15 6595 
. 85 Thomes Willoughby, coca Baron, i TR 2240. 


* Mighels, A Admiral, his expedition to pgs mag ii. 390 1 
Mignonne, French frigate, taken, iv. 488, ani 426093510. 
Milford-haven, reſolutions neden iv. 71. ae: in four 
of, 240, 427, 446 | 
M.ilitia- bill; proceedings on, iii. 4852 iv. 45. Aa for 8 
ing it, 242. New laws relating to it, 440. Rivals: the 
ſtanding army in military accompliſhments,” 73. Bill for 
75 . the execution of the laws concerning it, v. 181. 
Attempt 


| 
| 
| 
N 


| 
' 
| 


3 &@ ©. I 
Attempt to eſtabliſh one in Scotland, 182. Furtfier regulas 
tions relating to that in England, 184. With TG, 
Millar, Captain, ae i in taking Senegal, iv. 296 
—— . Lieutenant, his bravery and ſucceſs, v. 89 
Milne, Enſign, his precautions for the ſafety of Fort Prince 
George, v. 259 
Minden taken by the French, iv. 157. Retaken by the Ha- 
noyerians, 338. Repoſſeſſed by the French, v. 108. Sur- 
rendered to the allies, 114 N 
Miniſinks, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, v. 31 


Minorca taken, and ceded to Great-Britain, ii. 151. Prepa- 


parations againſt, by the French, and negle of, by the mi- 
niſtry, iii. 496. Account of the reduction of it, 505mg doi 
Enquiry into the loſs of it, iv. 60, &c. | 


Mirepoix, Duke de, his embarraſſment in his eee at 3 ; 


don, iii. 433. His declaration to the Britiſh miniſtry, 437. 
He is recalled, 441. And ſets out for Paris without taking 
leave, 465. His propoſals at the court of London, 520 n. 


Mitchel, Sir David, appointed a rear- admiral, i. i. 193. * 


of Prince George's council, 451 00 

, Commodore, his rencounter with Conflans, iii. 201, 
Saves Zealand, 209 

Modena, Francis III. Duke of, extraosdinary treaty between, | 
and the court of Vienna, iii. 364 


Modeſte, French man of war, taken, iv. 495 
Mohair. —See Silk, and Turkey Trade 
. Mohicons, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, v. 31 


Mohok Indians, their habitation, iii. 414. ws berween = 
the Engliſh governors and them, v. 1 

Mehun, Lord, tried for murder, i. 192. Killed i in Wl 
with the Duke of Hamilton, 11. 256 | 


Moleſworth, Lord, his famous ſpeech, ii. 412 
Molineux, Mr. William, proceedings againſt his book, 1. 345 


Moncaſnel, Macarty, Lord, defeated by the RI at 
Newton-Butler, i. 47 


Monckton, General, ſent with a wk e . 
jii. 443. His operations there, ibid. 444- Appeinted to 


ſerve under General Wolfe againſt Quebeck, v. 45. Diſlodges 


a body of the enemy from the point of Levi, 50. His 


operations at the attack of the entrenchment at Montmo- 
renci, 54» 55. Forms a plan for landing the troops near 
244 | | the 


I N D . 


_the heights of Abraham, 63. And aſſiſts in ee 
of it, 64. Conducts the right at the battle of Auebeck, 
67. Where he is dangerouſly wounded, 6g. He receives 


the thanks of the Houle of Commons, [74+ Goes to New- 


York, 76 

Monmouth ( Mordaunt) Earl of, inte firſt 33 
of the Treaſury, i. 7. Almoſt drawn into a ſcheme for 
King James's reſtoration, 77. He is diſmiſſed from his 


office, 83. Eſpouſes the Princeſs Anne's intereſt, 176. 


Sent to the Tower, but releaſed, BUG ear ping 
Monro, Sir Robert, killed at Falkirk, iii. 178. 
7 of Culcairn, routed at Inverary, iii. 173 
——, Colonel, ſurrenders fort William-Henry, iv. 110 
Monſon, Major, aſſiſts in reducing Carical, v. 290 
Montague, Charles, Eſq. made chancellor of the Exchequer, 
i. 223 n. Promotes the new coinage, 302. His character, 


338. Vote in his favour, 342. Plans the eee 


company, 343- Reſigns, 367 
. » Captain, deſtroys the Oriflamme, i iv. 8 
Montcalm, Marquis de, reduces Oſwego, iii. 534. His pro- 


ceedings in conſequence thereof, iv. 105. He makes an 
unſucceſsful attempt upon fart William-Henry, 107. Defeats - 


Colonel Parker at Ticonderoga, 108. Reduces fort Wil- 


liam-Henry, 110. His precautions for the defence of Que. 


beck, v. 49, 50. Repels General Wolfe at Mpntmorenci, 
54. 55- 1s defeated and lain at the battle of Quebeck, 
68, 70 
Montgomery, Lord, proclamation for apprehending him, i. 
99. Engages in a plot, 27H, Detained in priſon, 317 n. 


, Sir James, ſent by the Scottiſh convention to 


11 + 5 &s 


«tender the crown to William and Mary, i. 31. Conſpires 
againſt the government, 76. Prefers exile to the diſcovery 
of has W 82 


——, Colonel, deſtroys the Cherokees'“ towns and 
| villages, v. 450. His expedition dd the middle ſettlements, 


262 

Montroſe (Graham) Duke of, made ſecretary for Scotland, ii. 
300. And lord-regiſter, =_ 

Montroſe, Duke of, petitions againſt the election of Feattiſh 


peers, ii. 549 


Moore, Commodore, commands at the Lexar Ilands. Is. | 
n "Warns he is reinforced _ a e under Captain 


' — 
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Hughes, v. 5. An account of his attempt on Martinique, 

6, Kc. And of his operations 2 me He 

Hals to Antigua, 31 | 
Moore, Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 490” . 


-+ o 


Moravians, their tenets, y. 376 _ ; | 
| Mordaunt, Lord Viſcount; created earl of Monmonth, * Ui 
—— Sir John, appointed commander of the land — 


ſent againſt Rochfort, iv. 88. Enquiry into his condudt, 

93. His trial, 100. He is acquitted, | 101. Addreſs of 

the Commons concerning him, 254 _ e e ie 
Moriſon, Captain, killed, v. 263  _ | 
Morocco, ſcandalous treatment of the Engliſh — | 


there, iii. 274. And of Captain Barton, * . of 


the Lichfield man of war, iv. 3i5 _ 
Morpeth, Lord, his motion as to the army, ii. 50% 3 
Mortmain, the ſtatute of, altered, ii. 12, 559 —_ 


Morris, Robert Hunter, his petition concerning ke falt i in 


America, iv. 256 n. 
Mothe, M. de la, ſails to America with a French QJuadron, | 
tit. 434, Part of which is taken, 440. He returns to Breſt, 
465. Arrives at Louiſbourg, iv. 106 HAD 

Mountjoy (Stuart) Viſcount, ſent to the Baſtile, i i. 39. Fg 

Mulgrave (Sheffield) Earl of, eſpouſes the Princeſs "Anne's 
intereſt, i. 176. Retards the money bills, 185. Created 
Marquis of Normanby, 2232 

Munden, Adm. Sir John, tried and acquitted, but difmilled 
the ſervice, i. 467 


Munich, N _ progreſs, il. Its 3 3- "And condenina- | 


. 
tion, 90 of 


Munſter, diſputes between, and Hanover, iii. 364. 5 
by the French, v. 110. Retaken by the allies, 1 1 
Murder, an act for the prevention of, ih. 334. e 


Murders, an account of R iii. AER: ir. 2 65 85 „ 


Se 
— —— 


214, 232 44 
Murphy, Lieutenant-Colonel, killed at . Vo. 9 
Murray, Lord, convenes his vaſſals, "who" diſperſe 1 ther tha! 


Da 


übt againſt King James, I. 36. "Created carl of, Taz. 
bardine, and appointed commiſſioner to rhe, Scotch. parka- 


ment, 297 


Murray, Lord Charles, condemned and n ii. 330. 
——, Lord George, joins the young Chevalier, iii. =” | 
2 | ay, 


.v 4 * 


t N 11 a 1 


Marr. y, Lord John, his regiment ſuffers much at Ticonde- | 


 roga, iv. 308. A detachment of it ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 
v. 5. They aſſiſt in taleing e 19, 24. Sent to 
North-America, 30 | 

—— , Mr: his character, i ili. 238. " Promotes the bill for 
extending the military laws to the Eaſt-India company's 
ſettlements, 388. Created attorney- general, 391. Lord 
Mansfield, lord chief. -Juſtice of the King's. Bench, and tem- 
Porath) chancellor of the Exchequer, iv. 877 

| Hon. Alexander, proceedings againſt, iii. 314. Frs 
eeffion at his releaſement from Newgate, 317. Animoſity 
of the Commons towards him, 327. Proceedings upon a 
pamphlet, intituled his Cafe, 328 

———; Hon: General James, nominated to command, under 
General Wolfe, againſt Quebeck, v. 45. His operations at 
the attack of the entrenchments at the river Montmotenci, 
54, 55. He is detached up that river, 60. Forms a plan 
for landing the troops near the heights of Abraham, 63. 
And aſſiſts in Executing it, 64. Conducts the left wing at 
the battle of Quebeck, 67. Where he acts bravely, 68. 


He receives the thanks of the Houſe of Commons, 74. Ap- 


pointed commander at Quebeck, 76. His vigilance for the 
maintenance of that poſt, : and the reduction of Canada, = 
His motives for giving battle to the French, 269. 


whom he is worſted, 270, &c. But obliges them to 4 


dan the ſiege of Quebeck with precipitation, 273. He 
lands at Montreal, 279. Publiſhes manifeſtoes among the 
s, 290. Co- operates in the reduction of Montreal, 


281 
Mufgraye, Sir Chriſtopher, his character, $5 193. | Parcus 
the Prince of Wales's ſucceſſion, 386. Created a rein. 
| counſellor, _ | 
Matiny-bill, proceedings on, Bis 247» 53. 5445 3875 432. n. 
iv. 47 
Muy, Chevalier de, defeated at W. e Ry 18 
Mme, Mr, kis plan for — . at Bla ck-Friars * 
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A BO B.—See Eaſt-Indies* 
Nadaſti, General, takes Schweidnitz, it iv. 198 
Nairn, Lord, impeached and condemned, ii. 336. Set at 
liberty by an act of grace, 357 3. 
. Lord, joins the young Chevalier, iii. 161 
. Major executed as a deſerter, ii. 330 
Namur, ſiege and capture of by the confederates, i. 253, 258 
Nanticoques, Indians, treaty between them and the Britiſh 
colonies, v. 31 
Narſipore, French factory at, taken by G "WY v. 86 
National debt, debates on, ii. 473. Scheme for reducing the 
intereſt of, iii. 278. Some articles of, W 332. 
Remarks on it, v. 722 
Natterville, Lord, proclamation for apron: him, ii. 
36 
833 of Ks Proteſtants, bill for, brought in but 
dropped, i. 220. Paſſed, 11. 157+” Repealed, 230. Fur- 
ther proceedings on the bill for, iii. 30g. And on that of 
the Jews, 346, 383 | 
Navigation, remarks on the freedom of, iv. 396, &c. 
Navy, plan for manning, iii. 255. iv. 250, 433 
egroes make an- inſurrection in Jamaica, v. 284, K. 
Nevill, Admiral, his expedition to the Weſt-Indies, i. 320. 
And death, 321 1 
Neutral Iſlands, motions concerning, iii. 256. part of them 
taken poſſeſſion of by the F rench, 263. And evacuated, 
2864 ä 
New burgh, Earl of, eludes a ſearch, i. £5 
* Duke of, refuſes the oaths to William and Mary, 
11 
— 2 .]. Holles (Earl of Clare) ercated duke of, i i. 223. 
And lord privy ſeal, ii. 46 A 
——, (Petham) Duke of, ordered to ſtand W to 
the Prince of Wales's ſon, ii. 364. Appointed ſecretary 
of ſtate, 435 n. iii. 186. Elected chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, 258. Preſents a bill for a regency 
in caſe of a minor king, 307. Propoſes the repeal of the 
act for the naturalization of the Jews, 383. Reſigns the 
_feals,. and is appointed firſt lord of the Treaſury, 390. 8 


-Gcommiſtioner of that board, iv. 87 — 
| * TY Newcaſtle, 


iN DE * 


Newcaſtle, man of war, loſt, v. 365 
Newdigate, Sir Roger, his motion n the e of the 
| Jews bill. ni, 3880 :- 
| New-England, a general deſcription of, iii. 413 
Newfoundland ceded to Great-Britain, 11. 26z 
New Hampſhire, deſcribed, iii. 413 
New-Jerſey deſcribed, iii. 414. Its governor and Arete 
aſſiſt at a grand treaty with the Indians, v. 31 
Newport, Lord Viſcount, called to the council board by 
King William I. 5 n. Excepted in King James's _—_ 
153n. Created earl of Bradford, 223 n. ddl 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, maſter of the Mint, ii. 366 
„Major, left commander at Goree, iv. 314 
New-York deſcribed, iii. 413. Diviſions in it, 421 
Neynoe, an Iriſh prieſt, taken into cuſtody, ii. on Drown- 
ed in making his eſcape, 425 — 


Niagara fort built, iii. 377. Plan for the reduQiaa of i it, v. 


35. With remarks, ibid. It is ſurrendered to Sir William 
Johnſon, 41, &c. | 

Nichols, Major, wounded, 1ii. 45 5 

Nieuport, communication betw een it and England interrapted, 

iv. 181. It receives a French garriſon, 182 

Nithſdale (Maxwell) Earl of, impeached and condemned, ii. 
336. Makes his eſcape, 338 

Noailles, Mareſchal de, worſted at Dettioges, iii. 107. The 
ſick and wounded on the field of battle left to his care, 108 


Nonjurors, their . i. 11. e for and Wann 
them, 118 


Norbury, Captain, his bravery, v. 289 

Norfolk, Duke of, committed to the Tower, 1: 43 

Normanby (Sheffield) Marquis of, condemns the treaty of 

partition, i. 405. Appointed lord hat 450. Age 

Duke of Buckingham, 486 n. | 

Norris, Sir john, ſent to the Baltick, ii. 3105 ao: To 
Liſbon, 553. Attempts fo intercept the Ferrol ſquadron, 
iii. 40. Makes two fruitleſs, nen nen the Spa · 

niſn coaſt, 71 

North and Grey, Lord, ſent to the Tower, ii. 422 


Nottingham, Earl of, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, i. 5. Ex- 


cepted in King James's indemnity, 153. Attempt againſt 
him, 184. | Diſcarded, 212. Vote in his favour, 213. 


Starts a doubt about the legality of the parliament, 8 s n. 


STR Objects 
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Objects to the words * rightful”? and © lawful,” as applied 
to King William, 282. Oppoſes the bill of abjuration, 436. 
| Appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 45 Vote in his favour, ii. 
9. Reſigns the ſeals, 14, In er of the Tower for re- 
flecting on King William's memory, 40. Oppoſes the 
union, 107. Objects to the preliminaries of peace, 221. 
Revives the bill againſt occaſional conformity, 223. Ap- 

pointed preſident of the council, 300. Diſcarded, 338. 
Oppoſes the ſeptennial act, 341 


Nova-Scotia, ſchemes for a ſettlement in, iii. 260, &c. Diſ- 


putes about its limits, 207. Conferences relating to it broke 
up, 365. Deſcription of it, 366, 411. Short view of the 
diſpute concerning its limits, 367. Perfidious practices of 
the French there, 377, 378. From whence my are expel- 


led, 443, 444 


Non —t, Mr. his character, iii. 237 


Nugent, Mr. appointed a commiſſioner of the Treaſury, ir. 87 


0. 


ATES, | Titus, obtains a pardon and penſion from King 
William, i. 54 


Oberg, General, defeated by the n of Soubile at Land- | 


wernhagen, iv. 348 


| Obrien, Captain, his bravery and ſucceſs, v. 289 


Ocean, French man of war, taken, iv. 495 | 
Occaſional conformity, bill to prevent, brought i in, i. 9 
ii. 3, 39+ And paſſed, 223. Repealed, 377 


Ochterlony, Captain, an affecting anecdote of, v. 56m, 


Ofarrel, Colonel, broke, i. 2984 
Ogilvie, Lord, joins the young Chevalier, | iii. 16. 
„Counteſs of, arreſted; iv. 130 


| Ogle, Sir Chaloner, ſent to the Weſt-Indies, iii. A.. FR 


Admiral Vernon, 56 


| Oglethorpe, Sir Theophilus K proclamation. for apprebending 


him, i. 99. He eludes a ſearch, 1 os 


: NR General, ſubſtance of one of his ſpeeches, ii. 5 o. 


. He embarks for A yup: His Vl re ns iii. 5 3 n. 
985, 71 # | 
Okis company, the tif 44 ben of, iii. 375. 'T Che: Bri. 
tin * eſtabliſhed on the banks of that river, v. 265 
4 _ - Okelly 
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O'Kelly defeated: and taken by the Ineitciliioncs; i. Wie 
O' Kennedy, Colonel, ſurrenders Carangoly, v % i . 
Olmutz inveſted by the King of Pruſſia, iv. 351. Some as- 
count of it, 352. The ſiege of it raiſed, 354 
Oneidos, Indians, conclude a —_ with the Engliſh fettle- | 
ments, v. 31 | 
Onondago river, two forts begun on, 1. 461, Taken by the 
Freneh, 534 | 
Onondagoes, Indians, make a treaty with the Britiſh * | 
nies, v. 31 re} 
Onſtow, Arthur, Eſq. hey ſpeaker of the Houſe of Olin 
mons, ii. 471, 546. iii. 72, 223, 391 | X 
Ontario, lake, deſcribed, iii. 458 
——, fort, taken by the French, iii. 5 29/7 ö 
Orange, William-Henry, Prince of, marries the Princeſs. Anne, 
ii. 541, Elected ſtadtholder, iii. 209, 226. His death 
and character, iii. 320. Marriage of his daughter, v. 303 n. 
, Princeſs of, endeavours to adjuſt the difference bes 
tween England and Holland, iv. 290, 400." * death) 
and character, 473 &n. 5 5 
Orford (Ruſſel) Earl of, impeached, i. 41 2. And acquitted, 
418. Scheme to raiſe him to the head of the Cs eb. 
ii. 127. Reſigns, 193 
— (Walpole) Earl of, enquiry into o his conduR, ! iii. 8e. 5 
His death, 145 n. | 
 Oriflamme, French man of war, 3 iv. ade: | 
Orkney, George Hamilton, created earl of, i. 291. Embarks 
with the Duke of Marlborough for Holland, ii. 20 
Orleans, Duke. of, his engagements with King George the 
Firſt, ii. 324, 344. Conſpiracy en him, 380. His 
death, 434 5 
„ Louis-Philip, Duke of, ſerves 3 in Germany under 
M. J'Etrees, ir. 168 
Ormond, Duke of, takes poſſeſſion of Dublin, i. 95. Enter- 
. tains King William at Kilkenny, 100. Taken priſoner, 
198. His expedition to Cadiz, 467. His operations at 
Vigo, 469. Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 485. it. 193. 
General in Flanders, 239. Reſtricted from acting offenſively, 
239, 249. Proclaims a ceſſation of arms, 252. and. ſeizes 
Ghent and Bruges, 253. Diſmiſſed, 300. Impeached and 
- attainted, 320 321. Dilappdintes: in an eee upon 


113 ; | | Orphans? 
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Orphans? fund, in „ London, inen by act of parliament, 
1. 216 | 

Orphee, French man of war, ken. iv. 266 | 

Orrery (Boyle) Earl of, committed to the Tower, i li, 422 

Oſborn, Sir Danvers, animoſity i in New-York —_— his 
inſtructions, iii. 421 f 

Oſborne, Admiral, ſails for the TIF SALINE. iy. 102. His 
ſucceſs, 265. He receives the thanks of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 469 | 

Oſtend, communication between it and England broke off, iv. 

181. It receives a French garriſon, 182 

— Eaſt-India company erected, ii. 430, Suſpended, 
458, And diſſolved, 499 

Oſwald, Mr. urges the. neceflity of a militia in Scotland, v. 
184 

Oſwego deſcribed, iii. 457. Neglect in not fortify ing it, * 
Reduced and detnoliſhed by the F rench, 534. In poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh, iv. 310 

Ottoman Porte, a man of war . to, raking, v. 299 

Overkirke, or D Auverquerque, appointed by King William 
maſter of the horſe, i. 5. Makes an attempt _ the 
French lines, ii. 31 

Ourry, Captain, deftroys a French privateer, v. 292 | 

Oxford univerſity, reaſons againſt its addreſſing the King, | 
1, 347- Severities exerciſed upon ſome of its ſtudents, Li, 

257. Its addreſs rejected, 2 58. Inſtallations at, iv. 484 

Oxford (Harley) Earl of, diſſention between him and Boling- 

broke, ii. 272, 286. Diſgraced, 289. Impeached, 316, 
And ſent to the Tower, 318. "IN 3 55. His death, 


435 Ne 
Doors election, proceedings ON, 111, 4, xc. 


P. | 


ACKINGTON, Sir John, his ſpeech, 11, 105 
Palatine, Charles Theodore, Elector, oppoſes the ſcheme 

for electing the Archduke king of the Romans, iii. 296. | 

But engages his vote for electing him on certain conditions, 

325, 339- Many of his troops deſert _ the * of the 

empire, iv. 175 

Patiney, votes againſt their i inviters, ii. 9 


Palleotti, 


i 
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Palleotti, Marquis de, hanged for murder, 11. 357 

Palms, Mr. the Imperial miniſter, his memorial, ii. 454 

Tapiſts, their preſentations veſted in the two aut warf 1. 57 

of Ireland, their loyalty, iv. 50% 
Parker, Lord (Earl of Macclesfield's ſon) ſeconds the motion 

for the repeal of the Jews act, iii. 385. Ann 

; lating to his election for Oxfordſhire, 428 | I 
— » Colonel John, defeated near Ticonderoga, iv. 108 

, Captain, his ſucceſs, iv. 261, 486, 490 

men proceedings, William III. and Mary, i. 7, 13, 

| 18, 53,72, 78, 82, 107, 138, 140, 177, 188, 212, 232. 
— William III. 240, 267, 280, 282, 298, 304, 334, 338, 
356, 367, 374, 304, 403, 499, 431. — Anne, 450, 452, 473. 
ii. 3, 7, 38, 43, 66, 103, 105, 111.—Firſt Britiſh parlia- 
ment, 127, 156, 173, 195, 220, 240, 242, 244, 261, 263, 
276, 297. — George I. 304, 336, 346, 364, 375, 382, 391, 
403, 416, 422, 434, 430, 442, 450,'456.—George II. 406, 
470, 476, 486, 405, 501, 519, $325 $46, $55, 562. iii. 5, 
15, 34, 42, 72, 96, 118, 144, 167, 182, 185, 202, 223, 
239, 275, 300, 326, 341, 382, 391, 425, 472 pag IV. 33, 
225, 415, 424. . 160 | 

— — in Ireland at the Renokniahy James 
II. i. 47.—William III. 250, 298, 362.— Anne, 497. ii. 
51. 147; 213, 271—George I. 335, 433, 483. iii. 392, 
483. iv. 505.—vee [reland 

Parliaments, act concerning the election of . of, iv. 
248 & n. Endeavours uſed to contract their duration, i. 

189. iv. 257. New act for Wer the 1 
of members of, v. 196 


Parma, Duke of, his death, ii. 498 


. Philip, Duke of, joins in a defenſive league with the 
Emperor, King of Sardinia, &c. iii. 336. Remarks on an 
article of the peace at Aix la-Chapelle ann the ſettle- 

ment of the dominions of, v. 152 | 

Partition- treaties figned, i. 352, 380. G diſagreeable 
to all Europe, 38 3. Condemned by the Engliſh „ 
44 

Paterſon, William, projector of ths Bank of England, i. 2177. 
And of the Scottiſh African company, 249 I 

Patronages reſtored in Scotland, ii. 230 

Patten, Captain, reinforces Ofwego, iii. 532 


Faul, Colonel, arreſted, ii. 325 FIC IS 37 Ea 1. 
To | - 114 25 Paul, 
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Paul, Rev. Mr. William, N ii. 339 
Paulet, Lord, created earl, ii. 105. His — on Marlbo- 
rough, 241. © Oppoſes the ſeptennial act, 341 tt 
— Far, his motion againſt the: Tg" 8 going to e, | 
iii. 438 
| Pauncefort, Mr. an army agent, committed to the Tower, ls 
241 1 4 
Pawnbrokers, an wy for the 158 of, ili. 330 n. Bil 
brought in for the reſtriction of, 332. Act ay bo that 
purpoſe, iv. 48.—See Plate | 
Paxton, Mr. Nieholas, committed to Ne iii. 81 | | 
Payne, Nevil, manages a ſcheme for King James's — 
i. 76, 77. His fidelity, 81 | 
Payton, Captain, his narrow eſcape, i iv. 269 
Peerage bill, proceedings on, ii. 383, 391 
Pelham, Sir Thomas, created lord, ii. 109 | 
— ——, Henry, Eſq. his character, ij. 503. iii. 239. His 
deſence of the peace vf Aix-la- Chapelle, 276. His ſpeeches 
on the reduction of the intereſt of the national debt, 279, 
281. Remarks on his parliamentary proceedings, 289. He 
ſupports the general naturalization- bill, zog. Oppoſes an 
amendment in the bill for repealing the Jews acts, 386. 
And a motion for repealing a former act in 1 of that 
people, 387. His death, 390 | 
Pembroke, Earl of, appointed lord privy-ſeal, i. 144 n. One 
of the plenipotentiaries at Ryſwick, 318. Prefident of the 
council, 361 n. Refuſes a penſion at his diſmiſſion from the 
office of lord-high- admiral, 451. Preſident of the council, 
and ambaſſador to Holland, ii. 57. Lord- lieutenant of 
Ireland, 126. Lord high. admiral, 155 | oh 
Penſions and places, bills paſſed concerning, iv. 234, 447 
Penn, W. engages in a plot to reſtore King James, i. 115 
Pennſylvania, deſcribed, iii. 415. Diſagreement between its 
governor and aſſembly, 450. Its governor and deputics 
aſſiſt at a treaty with divers Indian nations, v. 31 ALL 
Pepperel, Sir William, aſſiſts in the reduction of Cape-Breton, 
iii. 153. Appointed to the command of a regiment, #2 a 
Perkins, Sir William, tried and executed, i. 286 > 
Perth (Drymmong) Duke of, Joins the young Chevalier, m. 
5 
; eſtilential fever from the contagion * the ſeſſions of the o- 


- #447; 4+ 3 7 (Peter 
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Peter Car, travels: i in diſguiſe, i. 323. Defeated at ing 
by Charles XII. of Sweden, 394 n. Rupture between 
him and King George I. ii. 365. Favours the King of 
Sweflen's deſigns in favour of the Chevalier, 345, 361. His 
generoſity to the nin, 115. His An, e 
Charles XII. | 

Peterborough (Mordaunt) Earl of, impeached, i. 73 | 
, Ear of, his progreſs in Spain, ii. 61 —66, 86, 
c. | His conduct ſcrutiniſed and vindicated, 131. Ap- 
pointed ambaſſador to Sicily, 273. Arreſted in Italy, for 
which an apology i is made by the Pope, 364 | | 

Peyton, Commodore, his conduct in the Eaſt Indies, i iii. 182 

„Enſign, an affecting anecdote of, v. 56 n. 

Pharaſs Cawn, appointed naib of Surat, v. 87, 88 

Philadelphia deſcribed, iii, 415 oy 

Philip, Duke of Anjou, ſucceeds to the ha of Spain, i 1. 
388. Renounces the crown of France, ii. 243, 255 · 

Treaty between him and Great- Britain, 255. His remon- 
ſtrance againſt. Sir George Byng's conduct, 374. War be- 
tween him and England, 381, Acxedes to the quadruple 
alliance, 391. Abdicates the throne, 436. Which he re- 
mounts, and concludes an alliance with the Emperor, 44@, 

_ Treaties between him and England, 458, 485, 499. His 

manifeſto, iii. 31, War between England and him, 33. 

His death, 202 n. 

—— , Don, his progreſs i in Italy, Il. 92, 113, 139, I. 

Philips, Sir John, his. motion i concerning voting for members 
of parliament, iv. 248 

——— —, Captain, contributes to the _— af Minden, 17 
113 n, And at Warbourg, 318 

Phipps, Sir Conſtantine, diſgraced at court, ii, 300. And 
- honoured at Oxford, 302 1 

Pigot, Governor, his prudent condu at | Madras, v. 1 

Piracies committed by the Engliſh privateers, iv. SOPs Law 
concerning the trial of, 435, Kc. | 115 

Pirates made examples of, iv. 475 

pitſligo, Lord, joins the young Chevalier, iii. 164 

| Pitt, Mr. John, his report N the American iron, 
iv. 56 

——, William, Eſq. Ggnaliſes himſelf in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, ii. 558. 111, 225 4s 126, Appointed vice-treafurer 
115 | of 


FFF 
of Ireland, and pay- maſter of the forces, 106 One of Mr. 
Pelham's partiſans, 238. Oppoſes the ſea-officers being 
heard by counſel, 245. Part of his ſpeech on the mutiny- 
bill, 247. In vindication of the miniſtry, 303. He op- 
poſes the reduction of the number of ſeamen, 305. Supports 
the general naturalization- bill, zog. Oppoſes an amend- 
ment in the bill for repealing the Jews' act, 386. And a 
motion for repealing a former act in their favour, 387. His 

motion in favour of the Chelſea- penſioners, 427. He op- 
poſes a clauſe in favour of Hanover, 474. Ts diſmiſſed 
From his office of pay-maſter, 475- Appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate, and brings a meſſage in favour of German mercenaries, 
iv. 41. And one concerning Admiral Byng, 77. He and 
his friends are placed in the adminiſtration, 84. Commanded 
to reſign, 85, Receives honourable teſtimonies from the 
people of their approbation of his conduct, ibid. He is re- 
ſtored to his office, 88 
Pitiſburg, fort Du Queſne ſo denominated, iv. 3 12. Improve: | 
ments made there by General Stanwix, v. 266 


Plate, dealers in, taxes upon, iv. 234, 449 

Play- houſe · act, proceedings upon, ii. 572 

Plunket, Mr. John, proceedings againſt him, ii. 425 

2 Admiral, aftiſts in the reduction of Chandernagore, 
iv. 119. Succeeds to the chief command of the fleet, 3 18, 
Worſts M. d'Apche, 319. Tries three ef his captains, ibid. 
Defeats M. d' Apchẽ a ſecond time, 321. Who leaves him 
the ſovereignty of the Indian ſeas, ibid. He worſts him a 
third time, and maintains the  forereignty of the Indian 
ocean, v. o | 

Poets, eminent, an account of, v. 381, &, 

Poland, factions in, concerning the- Ruſſians, iv. 135. And 

roceedings in the diet of, concerning them and the election 

of a duke of Courland, 380. Ihvaded by the Pruſſians, . 

121, 126. Reſult of its diet, 358.—See Auguſtus III. 
Polwarth, Lord, diſtinguiſties himſelf in the oppoſition, | ii. 

Os 571 

3 French Faſt India ſettlemeut. ak ucceſsful attempt 
on by Admiral Boſcawen, iii. 228. Its reduction, v. 363 

— — French Indiaman, taken, iv. I03 

Poor, reſolutions concerning, iv. 460. Remarks 15 thoſe 
reſolutions, 463.— See Servants _. 

Pope Innocent XI; hiz death and charatter, i i. 65. Benedict | 
8895 his n and character, iv. 507 


Pope 
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Pope Clement XIII. elected, iv. 388. His Sei ibid. 
Difference between him and the King ef Portogal, v. 297 | 
Porteous, Captain John, hanged at Edinburgh, ii. 560. Fro- | 
ceedings of the Houſe of Commons on that affair, 569 
Porter, Captain, wounded i in his engagement with the Florif- 
ſant, iv. 491 
Portland (Bentinck) Earl of, groom of the ſtole and keeper of 
the privy-purſe, i. 5. King William's grant to him ad- 
dreſſed againſt by the Commons, 272. Settles the articles 
of peace with France, 325. Sent ambaſſador to France, 338. 
Reſigns his employments, 348. Signs the firſt bei 
trcaty, 35 2. Impeached and acquitted, 386 | 
Portmore (Collier) Earl of, appointed General in Spain, ils 


193 
Portſmouth, conflragration at, v. 248 


Portugal. See John and Joſeph 

Poſt-fines, act concerning, iv. 441 n. 

Potter, Mr. introduces the regiſter bill, iii. 353 

Powis (Herbert) Duke of, accompanies King James II. to 

Ireland, i. 30 n. Committed to the Tower, ii. 325 

Prague inveſted by the King of Pruſſia, iv. 141. 5 ſiege 

of it raiſed, 151 | 

Prelacy aboliſhed in Scotia, 23 

Preſbyterians, King William's efforts in their favour, i. 14. 

They proſccute che Epiſcopalians moſt violently, 69, 82, 
120. 'They take umbrage at King William, 144. Oppoſe 
the at of toleration, 492. Acts paſſed unfavourable for 
them, 1i. 230, 285. Indulging to them, 377 

Preſton (Graham) Viſcount of, proclamation for apprehending 

him, i. 99. He conſpires againſt the government, 115. 
Obtains a pardon, 117. Committed to e 143. 

But releaſed, 144 


Pretender the —Vide Chevalier de St. George 
Prideaux, General, killed at Niagara, v. 41 
Prince Edward French frigate deſtroyed, v. 288 
George man of war burnt at ſea, iv. 268 


Prior, Mr. ſent to Fontainbleau, 11, 216. Taken 1 into cuſtody, 

314 he 

* Pritchard, Captain, his ſaccels, & nd | | | 
Privateers, Engliſh, piracies committed by, iv. 287. Siu | 

_ - lations with reſpect to them, 436 

Prixe- money, act concerning, v. 205 


+ Proceedings ; 
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Proceedin gs in parliament. — See Parliamentary proceedings | 
Proclamation act againſt rioters, ii. 318 | 


Protector fire ſhip loſt, 'v. 365 


Proteſtant religion, remarks on the preſervation of it being 
made a pretext for the continental war, iv. 225, 227, 230, 


393 
Proteſtants 3 in Ireland oppreſſed, i. 50 
Prudent, French man of war, deſtroyed, iv. 303 
Pruſſia. See Frederick III, Henry, Ferdinand. 


Pablic-bouſes, laws for the regulation. of, iii. 330, 346 pF 


iv. 4 
Pulteney, Daniel, Efq. his arguments againſt the bill probi- 

biting loans to foreign princes, ii. 490 4 
» William, Eſq. ſome account of his conduct in par- 
lament, i ii. 242. Appointed ſecretary at war, 300. Reſigns, . 
350. His conduct in parliament, 425, 437, 438, 473, 502, 
511. His name ſtruck out of the liſt of Privy - counſellors, 
512. His conduct in e $33 iii. 35, 82 * 
earl of Bath, 78 


Puniſnments, feflections on, iii. 333. v. 243 


Q. 


UAKERS, their folemn affirmation allowed inſtead of an: 
oath, i. 284 n. Further indulged, ii. 420. Nane of 
their petition againſt tithes, 558 
Quarantine act, an account of, iii. 343 
Quarendon, Lord, joins in the oppoſition, i iii. 81 
Quebeck, the ſiege of it planned, v. 34 Remarks on that 
ſcheme, 35. Account of the expedition againſt and reduc - 
tion of, iv 44, Kc. Precautions taken for its defence by 
General Murray, 269. It is beſieged by the French, 273, 
Who are obliged to retire with precipitation, 274 | 
Queenborough man of war loſt, v. 365 


8 Queentberry (Douglas) Dake of, aſſiſts at the proclamation of 


King William and Queen Mary in Scotland, i. 30. Ap- 

Pointed high-commiſſioner of the Scottiſh parliament, 455. 
And fecretary of ſtate in Scotland, 488. Opens the parlia- 
ment there, 490. His conduct there, 491, 493496. Made 
lord privy-ſeal in Scotland, ii. 46. Opens the parliament | 
' there : as s high-commiſſioner, 95. Defends the union, 101, 
1 102, 
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102. Created duke of Dover, 139. Appointed ſecretary 
of ſtate for Scotland, 157 
— Duke of, petitions againſt the election of the 
Scottiſh peers, ii. 540 | 
Quo Warranto, writs of , enquiry inſtituted concerning, . 73. 
110 
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AINE, Mr. Henry, .: an account of his beirn for poor 
maidens, iv. 410 
Raiſonnable French man of war, taken iv. 268 
Ramillies man of war wrecked, v. 257 
Ramſay, General, his bravery at Namur, i. 255 
Randan, Duke de, his generous and humane conduct i in H 
nover, iv. 337 
Ranelagh (Cole) Earl of, ſcheme againſt him, i. 140. Ex- 
pelled the Houſe of Commons for miſapplying ws 
money, 483 
Ratcliff, Charles, Eſq. titular earl of Derwentwater, beheaded, 
111. 189 
Ratiſbon, arret of the 3 body at, in favour of Bran- 
denbourg, Hanover, &c. with the emperor's anſwer to it, 
V. 141. Complaints exhibited in the diet at, 360 
ERedoutable French man of war burnt, iv. 495 
Regiſter- bill of births, &c. proceedings on, iii. 353 
| Regiſters, publick, of conveyances, bill for keeping, me 
but rejected, iv. 250 | 
Reid, General, conducts an Auſtrian corps at Torgau, v. 35 5. 
Reſolution man of war loſt, iv. 503. 
Revel, a fire at, v. 122 
Revenue, publick and royal, ſettled Aiſtindlly, i. 19 
Revolution, the ſtate of affairs after it, i. 2, &c. _ 
Richelieu, Duke de, account of his ſiege and reduction of $, 
Philip's caſtle, iii. 505—514-; He ſuperſedes the Mareſchal 
; D'Etrees in Germany, iv. 162. Penetrates into the Pruſ- 
ſian dominions with the army, 168. Which commits great 
diſordets, 169. Levies contributions in Halberſtadt, 190. 
Favours Soubiſe's retreat, 197. He expoſtulates with Prince 
Ferdinand on the re- aſſembling the Hanoverians, 218. His 
prong * Zell, 220. 8 fixes his hend-quarters at 


n, 
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uber, 221. He is ſuperſeded. by the Count de- Cler- 

mont. 336 

Richmond (Lenox) Duke of, a munificent patron of genius, 
iv. 414. His behaviour at Minden approved by Prince 
Ferdinand, v. 113 f. | 

Riot act paſſed, ii. 318 

Riots in different parts of England, ti, 259 275, 360, 515. 
Iv. 32, 103, 406 

— in Ireland, iv. 9 

Ripperda, Duke de, diſgraced, ii. 450 

Robbers, their audaciouſneſs, 11. 494 

Robinſon, Biſhop of Briſtol, plenipotentiary at Uirecht, 3 Ho 
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, Sir Thomas, one of the plenipotentiaries at Aix- 
. Chapelle, iii. 223 
— — appointed ſecretary | of ſtate, iii. 300. 
Refi gee the ſeals, and is made maſter of the wardrobe, 475 
George, Eſq. expelled the Houſe of Commons for 
his kr; in'the frauds on the Charitable Corporation, 512 
Rochefort, account of the expedition againſt, iv. 88, &c. 
Rocheſter (Lawrence Hyde) Earl of, a-ſcheme againſt him, i. 
140. Starts a doubt of the legality of the parliament, 235 n. 
© Propoſes altering the words rightful” and ** lawful,” as 
applied to King William, 282. Appointed Iord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, 390. Thwarts King William, 430. Continued 
in his government of Ireland by Queen Anne, 450. Pro- 
poſes that the Engliſh ſhould act only as auxiliaries in the 
war againſt France, 451. Reſigns the government of Ire- 
land, 485. Oppoſes the union, ii. 107. Appointed pre- 
ſident of the council, 193. His death, 201 | | 
Rockingham, Lewis Lord, created an' earl, ii; 301 n. 
Rodney, Admiral, bombards Havre-de-Grace, iv. 492. De- 
ſtroys ſome veſſels on the coaſt of France, v. 11 
Rollo, Lord, takes poſſeſſion of the ifland of St. 1 iv. 305. | 
Diſarms the Canadians, v. 280 ; 
Roman Catholicks of Ireland, their loyalty,” iv. 508 
Romans, proceedings for electing the Archduke Jah king 
of, iii. 295, 321, 339 
Rooke, Sir George, a fleet of merchant Oliva er his convoy 
attacked, and partly deſtroyed, by the French, i. 204. 
Miſcarries in a deſign againſt the Toulon ſquadron, 315. 


His expedition to Cadiz, 467. To Vigo, 469. Takes 
Gibraltar, | 
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Gibraltar, ii. 35. Worſts the French fleet off Malaga 36. 
Laid aſide, 43 
Rockwood, Mr. his trial and-execution, 4 287, 288 
Rothes, Earl of, his motions concerning a ſucceſſor to che 
crown of Scotland, i. 492. ii. 16 | 
„Earl of, fignalizes himſeif at Roucoux, iii. 193 
Rouillé, M. his letter to Mr. Fox, iii. 488 
Rous, Captain, his procee ding in America, iii. 443 
Rowley, Captain, deitroy+ the Oriflamme, iv. 266 
Royal Aſſurance company eſtabliſned, ii. 396 
Rum. — See Spirituous Liquors and Sugar Colonies 
Ruſſel, Admiral, defeats the French fleet off La Hogue, i. 
156. Examined and acquitted, 180. Diſputes between 
the two Houſes concerning him, 183. Appointed firſt 
commiſſioner of the Admiralty, 223 n. Relieves Barcelona, 
226. Bombards Palamos, 263. Diſappoints a threatened 
Invaſion, 280. Created earl of Orford, 316 n. 
„Colonel, commands a body of Dutch troops againſt 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, v. 93 | 
Ruſſians, ordered to aſſiſt the Queen of Hungary, iv. 129, 
Their progreſs ſtopped, 129. They block up the Pruſſian 
ports in the Baltick, 171. Quicken their motions, 172. 
Take Memel, ibid. Advance againſt Pruflia, 184. Skir- 
miſh with the Pruſſians, ibid. Attacked by Mareſchal 
'Lehwald, ibid. Make a haſty retreat from the Pruſſian ter- 
ritories, 186. Which they re- enter, 356. Are defeated at 
Zorndorf, 358. Their barbarities in the Pruſſian dominions, 
360 n. Miſcarry in their attempt upon Colberg, 374. 
Defeat the Pruſſians at Zullichau, v. 128. And at Cunerſ- 
dorf, 130. Part of them detached into Pomerania, 33 5. 
Which they evacuate, 338. They begin their march to- 
wards Silefia, ibid. Their motions, 341, 342, 348. A 
detachment of them make an irruption into Brandenburgh, 
350. And poſſeſs themſelves of Berlin, 3 51. 1. en on 
berg by ſea and land, 354 5 
Rutowlſki, Veldt-Mareſchal Count, the King of Poland's lete | 
to him concerning the Saxon army, iv. 18 n. 
Ryder, Sir Dudley, appointed lord — FIG of the OM &- . 
Bench, iii. 391 | | 
Ryſwick, articles of the peace Ggned a at, i. 327 
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ACHEVEREL, Dr. Henry, proceedings againſt, ii. 
174—182, Honours paid him, 194. Promoted, 270 
Sackville, Count Edward, a 888 eng for apprehending 
him, i, 99 
„Lord George, 8 with others to enquire into | 
the nan of the expedition agaiuſt Rochefort, iv. 94. 
Attends the Duke of Marlborough in the attempt upon St. 
Maloes, 270. And goes with him to Germany, 274. Ani- 
moſity between him and Prince Ferdinand, v. 109. His 
ſituation at Minden, 112, 220. Popular clamour againſt 
him, 217. His addrefs to the publick, 2 19. He demands 
a court- martial, ;5/7. Subſtance of the charge againſt him, 
221. Particulars of his defence, 223. Remarks on his 
defence, 228. Sentence of the court- martial, 232 
Sail-cloth, acts concerning, ini. 283. iv. 234, 244 n. v. 196 
Salabatzing, Subah of Decan, concludes a treaty with the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company, v. 86 | 
Salifbury, Earl of, impearned, i. 73. Falfe information againſt 
him, 173 
Salt, propoſal for making, in America, iv. "256 n. Tp 
Saneroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, refuſes to conſecrate Dr. 
Burnet, but grants a commiſſion to others, i. 6. Abſents 
himſelf from parliament, 11. | Refuſes the oaths to King 
William and Queen Mary, is ſuſpended, and —_—— 69, 
127 
Sanctuaries for debt in London aboliſhed, i. 316. ii. 430 
Sinderſon, Sir Thomas, ſubſtance of his ſpeech againſt the 
convention with Spain, 111. 20 
Sandwich (Montagu) Earl of, diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his op- 
Poſition to the miniſterial meaſures, and the keeping of Ha- 
noverians in Britiſh pay, iii. 49, 98, 118. One of the 
plenipotentiaries at Aix la- Chapelle, 223 * 
Sandys, S. Eſq. his motions in the Houſe of Commons, i ij. 
533. $35» 556. 111. 16, 46. Appointed « chancellor of the. 
*Exchequer, &c. 77. Oppoſes the motion for the repeal of 
dhe ſeptennial act, 81 
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| Yantos, iſles of, comptiſed i in the capitulation of 8 


v. 28 
Sardinia, Charles Emanuel, King of, mounts the throne, 11. 
485, Impriſons his father, 518. Joins with France and 


Spain againſt the Emperor, 531. Declares in favour of the | 


Queen of Hungary, ili. 91, 92.—8ee Charles 
Sarsfield, Colonel (Earl of Lucan) intercepts King William” 8 


convoy, i. 101. Sutrenders Limerick upon honourable. 


terms, 134. $4 
Saumarez, Captain, his ſucceſs, i Ts 225, 287 


Saunders, Admiral, ſuperſedes Admiral Weſt, iii. 503. Salle | 


to Cape-Breton, v. 44. Steers up the river St. Laurence, 
46. His fleet endangered by a ſtorm, and the enemy's fire- 
. ſhips, 51. His operations in reducing Quebeck, 53, 559 
60, 71. Thanks of the Houſe of Commons voted to him, 
74. He returns to England, 76 4 
Savoy, Duke of, joins the confederacy againſt France, i. 104. 


Invades Dauphine, 168. Detached from the confederates, 
293. Engages in an alliance with France and Spain, 402. 
Concludes a treaty with the Emperor, 508. Becomes King 


of Sicily, ii. 263. And Sardinia, 363 


— Ducheſs of, proteſts againſt the Hanover * 


i. 401 

Sawbridge, Mr. expelled the Houſe of Commons, i ii. a 3 

Saxe, Count de, appointed commander of the troops deſigned 
for an invaſion of England in favour of the Chevalier de St. 
George, iii. 122. His progreſs in che Netherlands, 13 
137, 149, 193, &c. 

Ste- Gotha, Frederick III. Duke of, furniſhes his troops for 
the defence of Hanover, iv. 153. His capital taken by the 
Imperialiſts and French, 189. Contributions raiſed as by? 
the Pruſſians, v. 121 

— Hildburghauſen, Prince df, aſſembles the army * the 
empire, iv. 183. Joins the Prince of Soubiſe, 188. De- 

feated at Roſbach, 195, &c. | 

Saxony.—See Auguſtus 

Sealping deſcribed, v. 48 n. 

Scarſdale (Leak) Earl of, eludes a ſearch, i. 155 2 | 

Schiſm, bill to prevent the growth of, Rik, ii. 285. Re- 


pealed, 377 


/ 


Schmettau, Count, the Pruſſian General, burns the fobutbs of 


- Dreſden, iv. 370 


Vol. V. 4; K k | Schomberg, | 
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Schomberg, Captain, his . in the river St. Laurence, 
v. 274 


Mareſchal de, created maſter of the Ovinence, 3 i. 6. 

And Colonel of Dumbarton's regiment, 12. Gets a preſent 

from the parliament of one hundred thouſand pounds, be- 

ſides an annual penſion, 20. Lands in Ireland, 59. His 

death and character, 93 | | 

Duke of, commands a body of Vaudois in Engliſh 
pay, i. 123. Miſcarries in a deſign vpon Dauphine, 168. 
invites the French to take up arms for King William, ibid. 

Schuyler, Colonel, ſlowneſs of his regiment, iii. 459 

Schweidnitz taken by rhe 1 iv. 198. Inveſted and 
taken by the Pruſſians, 205, 3 

Schwerin city bombarded and aged by the * v. 121, 


124 


„Mareſchal, conducts a Pruſſian corps into Bohemia, 

iv. 126. Killed near Prague, 140 | ; 

Scot, Sir Edward, his defence of Kinſale, i. 103 

Scotch brigade in the Dutch en an act * iii. 
482 

Scotland, endings of the convention there, i. 25—33. Of 

the parliament, 33, 81, 210, 246, 297, 349, 454» 488. ii. 
15, 47. Laws relating to the forfeited eſtates in, iii. 33 l. 

| 18 244 n. Alarm in, of a French deſcent, 570. v. 251 

attempt to eſtabliſn a militia there, v. 183. New acts 
concerning treaſon, and diſarming the Highlands there, 208 

Scottiſh peers, their eldeſt ſons rendered incapable of fitting 
in the Britzſh Houſe of Commons, ii. 155. And themſelves 
of being peers of L 222. A Ie againſt them 

cenſured, 277 

Scroop,. Captain, aſſiſts in the defence of st. Philip 8 fort, 1 Ul, 
498, 508 

Sea-officers, fund eſtabliſhed for wo! relief of their es; 

iii. 306 

Seamen, bill for 8 them, iii. 36, as Progreſs of a 
bill relating to them, 244. Bill for keeping a certain num- 
ber of, regiſtered, in pay, 255. Bill brought in for the 
better payment of their wages, iv. 59. And paſſed, 241. 
Scheme for regiſtering hem, 250. Bill b their 
prize and bounty money, v. 205, &c. . 8 

Seafield (Ogilvie) Earl of, appointed chancellor of Scotland; 
i- 488. His practices to promote the union, ii. 101. * 
Oe the bill againſt the biſhop of Rocheker, 428 | 
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Seaforth (Mackenzie) Earl of, accompanies James II. to Tre- 
land, i. 39n. Joins the Earl of Marr, it. 231. Lands in 
the Highlands, 383 | 

Seceſſion of the chief members of the oppoſition Lm parlia- 
ment, iii. 25. Their apology, 35 

Senecas, Indians, treaty between the Britiſh colonies and them, 
v. 31 

Senegal, expedition to, iv 296 

Septennial act paſſed, 11, 340. Motions to copia it, ** 
iii. 81 

Servants, clauſe relatibg to the fk of, iv. 247 a 

Seymour, Sir Edward, remqpftrates againſt General Ludlow's 

being in England, i. 80. Scheme againſt him, 139, 140. 

Removed from the Treaſury, 223 n. ObjeQs to the words, 

c rightful” and lawful,” as applied to King William, 

282. Exerts himſelf in detecting corruption, 395. His 

ſentiments of the partition-treaty, 404. Appointed. comp- 

|  troller of the Houſehold, 450. Diſmiſſed, ii. 14 
Shebbeare, Dr. his trial, iv. 400 

Shepherd, James, tried for a ſcheme to aſſaſſinate King George 
the Second, and executed, ii. 366 

Sheridan, Sir Thomas, attends the young Chevalier to Scot- 
land, 111. 158 

Sheriffs, reflections on their power in parliamentary returns, 
iii. 431 | 

Sherlock, Dr. complies with the new government, i. 119 

Shippen, William, Eſq. his ſpeech againſt a ſupply, ii. 349. 
Sent to the Tower, 365. His houſe ſearched, 422. His 
character, 465. His ſpeeches in parliament, 467 

Ships, lift of, loſt, taken and deſtroyed by the Engliſh and 

French during the war, v. 389, 390. 

Shipwrecks, an act concerning, iii. 344 K n. 

ä —_ Governor, -appointed to the command of a regiment, 

. 423. His ſon killed, 449. He ſucceeds to the com- 

| —_ of the army in North America, 450. Gets the com- 
mand of an expedition againſt Niagara, 451, 457. Arrives 
at Oſwego, 460. Where he orders two forts to be begun, 

461. And returns to Albany, ibid, He 1s ſucceeded by 
General Abercrombie, - 520 

Shovel, Sir Cloudeſly, bombards Dunkirk and Calais, i i. 225 

288. Sails to the Mediterranean, 510. Commands the 


fleet at the reduction of Barcelona, ii. 61, Sails with a 
K k 2 reinforcement 
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reinforcement to King Clarles VI. 92. Wrecked on the 
rocks of Scilly, 120 | 
Shower, Sir Bartholomew, pleads for Sir John Fenwick, i. 307 
 Shrewfbury, Earl of, appointed ſecretary of tate, i. 5. Re- 
ſigns his office, 86. Appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 212. 
Created a duke, 223, Scheme againſt him, 314. Ap- 
pointed lord-chamberlain, 367. ii. 192. Ambaſſador to 
France, 257. Lord- lieutenant of n 271. And lord 
high-treaſurer, 290 
Shropſhire, riots in, iv. 32 | 
Shuldam, Captain, aſſiſts in taking Guides, v. 13 
Sicily.—See Charles and Ferdinand 
Sidney, Lord Viſcount, his character, 1. 7. Appointed one 
of the lords juſtices of Ireland, 102. Secretary of ſtate, 
109. And lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 144 n. Eſcapes with 
impunity, 188. Created earl of Romney, 223 n. 
Sileſia loan, differences concerning adjuſted, iii. 484 
Silk, acts concerning, iii. 288. iv. 57, 243 
Silver coin, order concerning, with remarks, iv. 467 
Sinclair, General, his expedition to Bretagne, iti. 199 
Sinking-fund eſtabliſhed, 11. 355 
Sirenne, French frigate, taken, v. 287 
Six Nations, conference with them at Albany, iii. 419. They 
_ refuſe to join General Shirley, 460. Conclude an alliance 


with the Britiſh colonies, v. 31. Act under the — 5 


banner, 26, 41, 44 

Skinner, Captain, his bravery ard death, v. 255 

Sloane, Sir Hans, his muſeum parchaſed by packiament, iii. 
355. Its contents, 356 n. | 

Smith, Mr. committed to the Tower, ii. 422 

. Captain, ſent to deſtroy two ſhips off Toulon, iv. 495. 
Like to fall into a miſtake at Quebeck, v. 65 | 

Smugglers, an act concerning, iv. * Complaints againſt, 

in America, v. 283 

Society for the encou ragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, inſtituted, iv. 412 

— jor the encouragement of drawing. ſculpture, &c. iv. 414 

por propagating the goſpel, projected by Pr. Bray, 
1. 347 


Soldiers, bill for limiting their time of ſervice, iii. 249. Thoſe 


in America and Germany furniſhed with jackets, blankets, 


Ke. by private contributions, v. 75,—See Matiny 
| 8 | | Soleil 
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Soleil Royal, French man of war, deſtroyed, iv. 303 | 

Solms, Count, his inſolent expreſſion concerning the Engliſh 
ſoldiery, 1. 163 | 

Soltikoff, Count, defeats the Pruſſians at Zullichau, v. 128. 
And at Cunerſdorf, 130. Paſſes the Viſtula, 338 

Somers, Sir John, appointed attorney- general, i. 144 n. Lord- 
keeper, 192. Created a baron, and appointed lord - chancel- 
lor, 316. His character, 338. Diſmiſſed, 379. Im- 
peached, 412. And tried, 417. Appointed preſident of the 
council, ii. 155. Diſcarded, 193 

Somerſet, Duke of, appointed maſter of the horſe, ii. 30oo. 

- Removed from his poſt, 326 | | 

» Lord Noel, a remarkable motion ts by him in 

the Houſe of Commons, iii. 73 

» Captain, wounded, v. 92 

Sophia, Princeſs, her death, ii. 285 

Soubiſe, Prince de, ſent with a French army into Germany, 
iv. 127. He takes poſſeſſion of ſeveral places belonging to 
the King of Pruflia for the uſe of the Queen of Hungary, 
133. Joins the army of the empire, 188. Is defeated at 
Roſbach, 195, &c. Retreats to Halberſtadt, 197. Aſſembles 
a body of troops at Hanau, 340. Penetrates into Heſſe- 

Caſſel, where his van is defeated by the militia, 343. De- 
taches a party under the Duke de Broglio, who defeats the 
Prince of Yſenbourg, 344. He takes poſſeſſion of Gottin- 
gen, 348. Worſts General Oberg at Landwernhagen, ibid. 
Takes poſſeſſion of Franckfort, v. 103 

Southeſk (Carnegie) Earl of, Joins the Earl of Marr, ii. 324 

South · Sea ſcheme projected, ii, 392. Some account of, 399. 
Breaks, 402, &c, Further proceedings relative to, 526, 527 

company obtains certain ſatisfaction on account of 

the Aſſiento, iii. 298 | 

Spain,—See Ferdinand and Charles 


- Spaniſh Main, the nature of its climate, ii. 56 


Spaniſn Town, in Ilm, contentions nes and Kingſton, 
iv. 67 | 

Spirituous liquors, bile concerning, v. 176, 205. See Di- 
ſtillation 

Spotſwood, Governor, projects the Ohio company, ii. 375 

Sprat, Dr, (Biſhop of Rocheſter) queſtions the legality of King 


William's commiſſion for reforming the church diſcipline, . 


1. 69. Confined to his houſe, 155 
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Spry, Captain, his ſucceſs, iii. 537 | | 
St. Germain, Count de, ſent under Mr. D'Etrees into Ger- 
many, iv. 126. And with a detachment to Crevelt, 314. 

Where he is defeated, 341. He is repulſed by the Duke of 
Holſtein near Erſdorf, v. 309. Skirmiſhes between his 
corps and the allies, 314. He reſigns his commiſſion i in diſ- 
guſt, 317, 318 4 

St. John, iſland of, taken, iv. 30 

St. Maloes, expedition againſt, iv. 269, 278 8 

Stafford, Earl of, refuſes the oaths to William and Mary, i. 11 

Stainville, M. de, worſts Major Bulow at Munden, v. 325. 
At Schaken, 331. And raiſes contributions at Halberſtadt, 
ibid. 

Stair (Dalrymple) Earl of, appointed bee to France, 
ii. 302. Deprived of his regiment of dragoons, 541. Pe- 
titions againſt the election of the Scottiſh peers. 549. Ap- 
pointed field-mareſchal and ambaſſador to Holland, iii. 78. 
Thwarted at the battle of Dettingen, 108. Made com- 
mander in chief in Great-Britain, 124 

Stanhope, Colonel, ſurprized at Portalegre, 11. 34. Takes 

| Minorca, 151. Defeats King Philip's cavalry at Almen- 
nara, 187. Surprized at Brihuega, 188. Appointed ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, 300. And chancellor of the Exchequer, 352. 
Ennobled and appointed - ſecretary of ſtate, 368 n. Sent 
ambaſſador to Spain, 239. His death, 40 | 

, Earl, his motion, iii. 97 

| Staniſlaus elected king of Poland, ii. 32, 529. Abdicates he 
throne, 562 | 

—— —— —, King, letters to him hom the Kings of Pruſſia 
and England, on his offering the city of Moy for a place 
of congreſs, v. 305, 306 

Stanwix, General, eres a fort at the paſs of 8 iv. 
30% n. Commands a detachment in the neighbourhood of 
lake Ontario, v. 35. Eſtabliſhes the Britiſh Intereſt on the 
Ohio, 266 

Statute-merchant, and ſatute-ſtaple, a an account of, iv. 457. 

8 

nba Lord, refuſes the oaths to William 2nd Mary, 1. 11 

Steel, Captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, v. 26 5 

Steele Richard, Eſq. expelled the Houſe of Commons, for his 
writings called “ I he Engliſhman”. and © The Criſis, 


le 277, 278 


Stephens 
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Stephens, Alexander, his great age, iv. 485 n. 

Stevens, Admiral, ſails for the Eaſt-Indies, iv. 101. Joins 
Admiral Pococke, 319. Is wounded, 321. Aſſiſts in the 
reduction of Pondicherry, v. 362, 364. Part of his ſqua- 
dron wrecked, 365. His remonſtrance to the Daniſh and 
Dutch ſettlements, 76:4. 

Stile altered, 111. 317 n. 3 

Stirn, Mr. aſſaſſination by, v. 245 | 2 

Stock- jobbers, their extravagance and inſolence, i. 175 

Stormont (Murray) Viſcount of, viſits the King of Pruſſia at 
Dreſden, iv. 12 

Storr, Captain, loſes the calf of one leg in an m____— 
with a French ſhip, iv. 265 | 

Strafford (Wentworth) Earl of, his papers ſeized, ii. 304. 
And himſelf impeached, 320 

Strange, Lord (Earl of Derby's ſon) his character, iii. 249. 

He oppoſes the extenſion of the military law to the Eaſt- 
India company's ſettlements, 388 

Strathallan, Viſcount, joins the young Chevalier, iii. 161 

Stuart, General, embarks with Admiral Byng for Minorca, 


Ul. 497 | | 
. Captain, his narrow eſcape from being maſſacred, 


v. 265 | 
„Lieutenant, his ſucceſs and 1 v. 289 
| Suckling, Captain, his bravery, iv. 262 
Sugar-colonies, deliberations concerning, 111. 352. Acts for 
encouraging the trade of, iv. 244 n. v. 205 
Sulkowſky, Prince, made priſoner by a Pruſſian corps, v. 121 
Sunderland, Earl of, excepted from the benefit of King James's 
indemnity, i. 153. Admitted into King William's favour, 
192. Appointed lord-chamberlain, 316. Reſigns, 339. 
—— . Earl of, ſent as envoy to Vienna, ii. 58 Made 
ſecretary of ſtate, 115. Diſmiſſed, 192. Altercation be- 
tween him and Oxford, 268. Appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, 300. Secretary of ſtate, 351. And preſident of 
the council, 368 n. Quits the Treaſury, 407. His death,. 


420n. 


man of war loſt, v. 365 
Superbe, French man of war foundered, iv. 502 
Supplies granted by parliament, iii. 242, 277, 305, 529 3425 


3825 426, 476, 476. iv. 36, 41, 228, 424+ v. 1 65 
K k 4 Surat, 
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Surat, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, iii. 395- Its reduction 

2 Captain Richard Maitland, v. 87 

Sutton, Sir Robert, expelled the Houſe of Commons, ii. 50g 

Swanton, Commodore, his A in the river St. Lau- 

MICE, v. 273, 274 

Swedes, their operations, iv. 191, 206, 207, 378. v. 120, 
121, 335, 354, 357.—See TT and Adolphus. 


1. 


1 Mr. created a lord, and appointed chancellor, 
ii. 532. His death, 562 
- Lord, his magnanimous reply to the Earl af 
9— iii. 51. He oppoſes the extenſion of the 
laws of treaſon, 126 
Tallow, Iriſh, allowed to be imported into England, iv. 445 
Tavora, the Marquis and Marchioneſs of, &c. arreſted for 
a conſpiracy againſt the King 0 of Portugal, iv. 390. Their 
trial and execution, v. 155, &c. | 
Taylor, Captain, his bravery and ſucceſs, v. 289 
Temeraire, French man of war, taken, iv. 495 
| Temple (Grenville) Earl, oppoſes the repeal of the Jews' act, 
iii. 384. And a clauſe in the addreſs, 473. Appointed 
lord privy-ſeal, iv. 87 
Terpfichore, French frigate, taken, v. 250, 2 53 3 
Teſt. act, attempts to aboliſh, i. 15 
Theodore, proclaimed King of Corſica, iii. 1 14. Ungene- 
rouſly treated in England, 334 . 
Theſce, French man of war, foundered, iv. 502 
Thierry, Joſeph, his information concerning Rochefort, Kc, 
iv. 95 
Thomas, Dr. William, Biſhop « of Worceſter, refuſes the oaths 
to William and Mary, i. 11 
T homond (Wyndham Obrien) Earl of, N treaſurer of 
the Houſehold, iv. 87 
Thompſon, Sir John, created baron of Haverſham, i. 291 n. 
Thornton, Mr. his mytion concerning the militia, iii. 333. 
He oppoſes the regiſter-bill, 354 | 
| Thurot, M. an account of, iv. 498. Sails Hom Dunkirk, 
504 Alarms the Scottiſh coaſts, and ſails to Gottenburgh, | 
* And Bergen, v. 6. Lands in Scotland, 2 5 le 
5 Makeg 
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Makes a geſcent at Carrickfergus, ibid. He is lain, ane 
his ſquadron taken, 254 
T iconderoga, unſucceſsful attempt againſt, iv. 306. New 
expedition planned againft it, v. 34. With animadverſions, 
36. lt is abandoned by the French, and taken poffeſſion of 
by General Amherſt, 38 
Tilbury man of war loſt, iv. 113 | 
Tillicherry, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, iii. 397 - 
Tillotſon, Dr, John, created archbiſhop of Canterbury, i i. 117. 
His death, 233 | 
Tinmouth (Stuart) Marquis of, accompanies the Pretender tq 
Scotland, 11. 333 | 
Titcomb, Colonel, killed, iii. 455 
Tobago, iſland, taken poſſeſſion of by the French but who 
are obliged to evacuate it, iii. 264 
Toleration act paſſed, i. 16 
Tollemache (or Ptollemache) General, his bravery at Athlone, 
i. 129. At Aghrim, 129. And at 8 197. Mor: 
tally wounded in Camaret bay, 225 
Torgau taken by the Imperialiſts, v. 134, 354 | 
Torrington (Herbert) Earl of, makes a fruitleſs attempt upon 
Cork, i. 62. Defeated by the French off Beachy-head, 96. 
Sent priſoner to the Tower, 97. Tried and acquitted, gg 
Tottleben, General, his operations, v. 335, 338 
Townſhend, Viſcount, vote againſt him, ii. 229. Appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate, 300. Removed from his office, 350. Re- 
inſtated in it, 115. His character, 463. Reſigus the ſeals, 


— 


> his ſucceſs, iii. 152 

, Honourable Charles, appointed a lord of the Ad- 
alnalty, iii, 390. Preſents a militia-bill, 485. Promotes 
another, iv. 45. Prepares a bill concerning the puniſhment 
of governors of plantations, 60, His * concerning 
Milford-haven, 70 

————-, Honqurable George, his motion on the mutiny- 
bill, iii. 283. He moves for a militia-bill, iv. 45, His 

"A patriotiſm, | v. 45. He deſtroys a French battery at the 
river Montmorenci, 54+ His motions at the attack of the 
entrenchment at Montmorenci, 55- Forms a plan for land- 
ing the troops near the heights of Abraham, 63. And 

_ aflifts in the execution of it, 66. His ſtation at the battle 
by Deer 67. And gallant behaviour, 09 The com- 
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+ mand devolves to him, bid. His further operations in 
completing the victory, 1%. 70. He is thanked by the 
Houſe of Commons, 74. Returns to England, 76 

| » Colonel Roger, killed at Ticonderoga, v. 38 

Trapaud, | Brigadier, accompanies General Hopſon to the 
Weſt-Indies, v. 5 

Traquair (Stuart) Earl of, committed to ok Tower, 111. 183 

Treaſon.—See High Treaſon 

Trelawney, Captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, V. 13 

Trentham, Lord, account of his * for Weſtminſter, 
iii. 289, 311—317 

Trevor, Sir John, expelled the Houſe of Commons for cor 

roption, i. 242 
Triennial act, paſſed, i. 233. "PRO ii. 342 

Trollop, Major, blown up at Guadaloupe, v. 20 

Troy, Captain, his bravery, iv. 317 

Tullibardine (Murray) Marquis of, joins the Earl of Marr, 
ii. 324. Lands in Scotland, 383. - Taken priſoner, and 
ſent to the Tower, 111 183 

Turkey trade laid open, iii. 345. French cloths prohibited 
to be imported within its limits, iv. 446 

Furner, Biſhop of Ely, refuſes the oaths to William and Mary, 
and is ſuſpended, i. 14. 69. Abſconds, and is _— of 
his biſhoprick, 117 

Turner, Sir Edward, proceedings relating to his election for 
Oxfordſhire, iii. 428 | 

Turnpikes, riots on account of, iii. 275 

Tuſcaroras, Indians, treaty between the Britiſh n. and 
them, v. 31 | 

Tuteloes, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, V. 31 

Twightwees, Indians, ſome account of, iii. 375, They de- 
cline a treaty with the Britiſh colonies, v. 31 

Tyrawley, Lord, ſuperſedes General Fowke in * command 
at Gibraltar, iii. 5 

Tyrconnel (Talbot) Earl of, his proceedings, i. 14 

Tyrone, Earl of, taken in Cork, 1. 103 

Tyrrel, Captain, his proceedings at . iii. 264. G 
lant exploit af, iv. 316 6 


— 
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NAMIES, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, v. 3i. 
Union, proceedings relative to the treaty of, ii. 47, &c. 
75, &C. 96, 107 111. Motion to diffolve it, 260 
Univerſities of England oppoſe alterations in the church diſ- 
cipline, i. 70 


Uvedale, Captain, aſüſts in taking Guadaloupe, v. 25. And 


in defeating the French fleet, 288 


v. 


ALEUR, French figs; taken, v. 288 
Vandeput, Sir George, account of his — for 

Weſtminſter, iii. 289, 311317 
Vaudreuit, Marquis de, his ſurrender of Montreal, v. 279 
„M. de, arreſts the young Chevalier, 111, 268 h 
Ventilators ſet up on priſons, iii. 294 
Vernon, Mr. appointed ſecretary of ftate, i. 338. . 

by the Houſe of Commons, 41 | 
„ Admiral ſent to the Welt-Indies, iii. 34. His cha- 
racer, ibid, Takes Porto- Bello, 38. Sails to Carthagena, 
57. His operations there, id. &c. Sails to Cuba, 60. 


His further operations in the Weſt- Indies, 94. Commands 


in the Channel, 167 


Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, reſigns his throne to his 


ſon, ii. 485. Is impriſoned * him for intriguing to regain 
it, 518 

W.-M de, throws a reinforcement into Olmutz, iv. 
351. Commands a corps of Auſtrians in Sileſia, 363. Un- 
dertakes the ſiege of Coicl, 368. Which he is forced to 
abandon, 373. Re-enters Sileſia, v. 124 | 

Viller, M. de, his operations in America, iii. 420 

Virgin ſloop, retaken from the French, v. 280, &c. 

Virginia deſcribed, iii. 416. ts one between the governor 

and people, 421 - 

Vizagapatam, in the Eaſt- Indies, deſcribed, ill. 399. Taken 
by the French, iv. 123 

Volunteers, bounties given to, iv. 472 a 
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ADDINGTON, Mr. Robert, ſent to obſerve * 
tranſit of Venus, v. 294 

Wade, Captain, ſhot, i. 472 

Wager, Sir-Charles, his operations in the Weſl-Indies, ii. 154. 
Sent to the Baltick, 447. And to Gibraltar, 457 

Waldeck, Prince of, defeats the French at Walcourt, i. 62. 
Routed at Fleurus, 104 | 

Waldegrave, General John, appointed with others to enquire 
into the miſcarriage againſt Kochefort, iv. 94. His bravery 
at Minden, v. 113n. And at Warbourg, 320 n. 

Walker, Captain Hovenden, ravages Guadaloupe, 1. 511 

m— Rev. Mr. George, his bravery at Londonderry, i. 
43» 44, &c. Embarks for England, 46. Killed at the 
Boyne, 93 

— Captain, appointed engineer in x the expedition again 
Senegal, iv. 294 

— Captain George, his melancholy ET iv. 458 

"Wall, Don Ricardo, ſome account of his tranſactions in Eng- 
land, iii. 299. His miniſtry in Spain, 424. He favours 
the Britiſh intereſt, 462 : 

Walpole, Horatio, Eſq. his character, ii, 477 

. Sir Robert, appointed ſecretary at war, ii. 139. 
Diſmiſſed, 193. Made paymaſter to the army, and to Chel- 
| ſea-hoſpital, 300. His. conduct in parliament, 343. &c. Re- 

_ figns, 350. Projects a ſcheme for leſſening the intereſt of 
_ the national debt, FE 52, 403- Appointed paymaſter of the 
forces, 794d. And firſt commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 407. 
Made a knight of the Garter, 440 n. His character, 464. 
Propoſes the Exciſe ſcheme, 521. His motives for avoid- 
ing a war, iii. 8, &. Motion for removing him from his 
Majeſty's councils and preſence for ever, 47, 50. His 
power decreaſes, 74, 75- Created earl of Orford, 77. En- 
quiry into his conduct, 80. His death, 145 n. 

Walton, Captain, deſtroys four Spaniſh ſhips of war ; and * 
laconick account of that exploit, ii. 373 & n. 

Wampum of the American Indians deſcribed, v. 33 

Wappingers, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, v. 31 

War in general , refleQions on, W, 283 


Warren, 


— 
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Warren, commodore, aſſiſts in the reduction of Cape Breton, | 


ili. 153. He and Admiral Anſon defeat a French ſquadron, 
217, &c. 

Warwick, Captain, aſſiſts Colonel Clive in beating the Na- 
bob, iv. 117 

Warwickſhire, riots in, 1v..32 


Waſhington, Colonel, his cranſaRtions | in America, iii. 377. : 


420 


Watſon, Admiral, arrives in the Faſt 1 iii. 546. His! 


proceedings there, ibid. Kc. iv. 116, 118, 119. And death, 
123 

m=———, Colonel, complimented by Prince Ferdinand for his 
behaviour at Minden, v. 113 n. 

Watts, Mr. concerts the plan for depobing the Nabob of Ben- 
gal, iv. 118, &c. 

Weavers, laws relating to their wages, iv. 49 & n. 

Webb, General, defeats a large body of French at Wynendale, 
ii. 147. Diſmiſſed from the ſervice, 319 


——, General, his operations in An ili. 532, 533. ir. 


108, 109 

Weights and meaſures, enquiries about iv. 259, 464 Kn. 
v. 208 

Wenman, Lord Viſcount, proceedings concerning his election 
for Oxfordſhire, iii. 427, &c. 

Wentworth, General, ſucceeds to the chief command of the 
forces in the Weſt-Indies, iii. 55. His proceedings at 


Carthagena, 59. Farther account, of his operations in the 
Weſt-Indies, 94 


Weſt, Admiral, his character, iii. 407. His behaviour in the 
action with M. de la Geliſſonniere, 01. Superſeded, 503. 
But graciouſly received, 505. Appointed a lord of the Ad- 


miralty, Iv. 87. Sent with a ſquadron to = . 
101 


Weſt-Indies, and the „„ 8 in, iii. 263, 
&c. iv. 261, &c. 315, 490. v. 5, &c. 284, 287, &c. 

Weſtmeath, Earl of, warrant for apprehending him, ii. 336 

Weſtminſter, account of a remarkable election at, iii. 267, 
311—317. Bill for widening ſome of its ſtreets, iv. 38. 


Its bridge deſcribed, ibid. n. Bill for ſupplying it with 


fiſh, 251. v. 193 


Weſtmoreland (Fane) Earl of, inſtalled chancellor of the uni- 


verlity of Oxford, iv. 484 
Whale- 
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Whale-fiſhery, a for encouraging, iii. 253 

Wheeler, Sir Francis, his expedition to the Weſt-Indies, i. 
206. Drowned, 222 

Wheels of heavy carriages, an act for regulating, ili. 346 n. 

White, Biſhop of Pererborough, refuſes the oaths to William 
and Mary, and is ſuſpended, i. 11, 69. Deprived of his 
biſhoprick, 117 

Whitmore, General, aſſiſts in the reduction of Louiſbourg, 
iv. 301, 304 8 

Widdrington, Lord, hg and convicted, ii. 3 36. Freed 
by an act of grace, 357 

William III. State of the nation immediately after his acceſ- 
fion, i. 3. His efforts in favour of the Diſſenters, 14. 
He takes umbrage at the Whigs, 20. Declares war againſt 
France, 24. The Scots diffatisfied with his conduct, 33. 
He becomes unpopular, 66. Grants a commiſſion for re- 
forming the church diſcipline, 6g. Threatens to leave the 
government, 78. Countenances the purchaſing of votes, 
83. Perſons excepted in his indemnity, 87 n. Gains the 
battle of the Boyne, 89, &. Conſpiracy againſt him, 115. 
The nation diſcontented with him, 138. He ſigns a war- 
rant for the maſſacre of Glenco, 147. Defeated at Steen- 
kerke, 162, &. Conſpiracy againſt him, 164. Sources of 
the diſcontents againſt him, 173. He refuſes his aſſent to 
the triennial bill, 190. Defeated at Landen, 196. Refuſes 
his affent to a bill as to free proceedings in parliament, 216. 
Affects popularity, 266. Conſpiracy againſt him, 277. Re- 
fuſes his aſſent to another bill as to parliament, 284 n. Ne- 
gociates with France at Ryſwick, 316, 317, 325, &c. Ne- 
gociates the firſt partition treaty, 35 1. Obliged to ſend 
away his Dutch guards, 357. Prohibits all correſpondence 
with the Scottiſh ſettlement at Darien, 363. Negociates 
the ſecond treaty of partition, 380. Obliged to acknowledge 
the King of Spain, 408. Orders his ambaſſadors to leave 
France, 428. His laſt ſpeech to parliament, 431. Falls 
from his horſe, 440. His death and character, 442, &c. 

Williams, Sir Charles n the Czarina's anſwer to him, 
iv. 136 


„ Colonel, detached wich a party and killed, iii. 455 
Wilſon, Captaio, inſulted by the Dutch, v. 94. For * 


he takes vengeance, 95. 8 
ON, , 
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Wilſon, Captain, complimented by Prince Ferdinand for his 

behaviour at Minden, v. 113n, 

Winchelſea (F inch) Earl of, his remarks on the bill for "R 
herring fiſhery, iii. 286 

Wincheſter, Marquis of, excepted from king James's py. 
i. 153 n. 

Windows, addicicuat « tax on, iv. 234 

Winterfield, General, killed at Goerlitz, iv. 190 

Wintoun (Seton) Earl of, joins the rebels, ii. 238. Im- 
peached, 336. And condemned, 339 


Wirtemberg, Charles Eugene, Duke of, his operations, iv. 


%, . 319 
Wolfe, General, his bravery at Leibe iv. gol, &c. 


Veſted with the command againſt Quebeck, v. 45. His 


manifeſto on the Iſle of Orleans, 46. Takes poſſeſſion of 
Point-Levi, 50. Encamps by the falls of the river Mont- 
morenci, 51. Sails up the river St. Laurence, 53. He is 
repulſed at Montmorenci, 54, &c. Remarks on his ſituation, 


61. He calls a council of war, 62. Lands at the heights 


of Abraham, 64. Falls at the battle of Quebeck, 68 & n. 
 Evlogiums on him, 70, 73, A monument to his memory 
addrefled for by the Houſe of Commons, 74 
Wolfenbuttel. — See Brunſwick 
Wool, and woollen yarn, allowed to be imported into England 
from Ireland, iii. 332, 345 n. 


Worge, Colonel, commands the forces ſent againſt Goree, | 


313. Left governor of Senegal, 314 
Wright, Nathan, Eſq. appointed lord chancellor, i. 380 
Wright, Fortuhatus, his gallantry and death, iii. 516, 517 
Wunch, General, retakes Leipzig, and worlts General Had- 
dick at Corbitz, v. 135 
"TOM Sir Watkin Williams, his character, ii. 505 


X. 


AVERIUS, Prince of Saxony, ſent with a reinforce- 
ment to the Prince de Soubiſe, iv. 348. He penetrates 
into the Heflian and Hanoyerian territories, v. 321 


| 


* 


yy pnmours, Earl of, refuſes to take the TM" to King 
William and Queen Mary, i. 11 | 

Yonge, Sir William, ſome account of, ii. 504 

York, Edward, Duke of, embarks as a volunteer with Lord 
Howe, iv. 274. Titles conferred on him, v. 295 n. | 

Yorke, General Sir Joſeph, makes a requiſition to the States- 
General of 6000 troops: iii. 491. Preſents a memorial to 

the Dutch concerning Oſtend and Nieuport, iv. 209. Has 
conferences with the States relative to the ſeiſing of the 
Dutch ſhips, 288, 398, 400. Preſents a memorial con- 
cerning the contraband trade carried on by their merchants 
in favour of France, v. 147. And concerning the hoſtilities 
committed by the Dutch in the river of Bengal, 301 

— . Mr. ſupports the bill for extending the mutiny- act 
to the Eaſt- India company's ſettlements, iii. 388 

Yorkſhire, riots in, 111. 360 | 

Young, Robert, his plot, 1. 173 

Yſenbourg, Prince of, defeated by the Duke de Broglio a at 
Sangerſhauſen, iv. 344. Killed at Bergen, v. 106 


| Z. 
E LL, proceedings of the Duke de Richelicu there, ir. 
220, —See Hanover 
Zittau deſtroyed by the Auſtrians, iv. 178 


TS * M, appointed maſter of the robes to King Wil- 
ham, i. 6 
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